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AND NATION—The Week-end Review. 
Statesman, The Nation and Athenaeum, 


THE New STATESMAN 
Incorporating The New 
Week-end Review. 


R. NOEL BAKER’S motion that no redistribu- 
r tion of colonial or mandated territory should be 

made without the consent of the inhabitants 
and that the mandate system should ke extended as part 
of a general peace settlement, elicited an important 
statement from Mr. MacDonald. He declared that no 
cession of territory was under discussion; “it is not 


now an issue of pract-l politics.” Fhe qu3tion 
temgine wat the Government would do if, as a result 


ot German demands, it becomes, whether we like it or 
not, an issue of practical politics. The Government 
shows no disposition to forestall such demands by the 
kind of initiative suggested by Mr. Baker. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is indeed in an awkward position. He stands or falls 
by appeasement, but gets no help from Germany, which, as 
Lord De La Warr, a Member of the Cabinet, admits 
seems insatiable rather than appeasable. Whether this 


would be so if the British Government associated itself 
with other democratic Powers and boldly took the 
hitiative, no one knows. 


It is the one still hopeful path. 





The Voluntary Register 


Sir John Anderson’s defence scheme is in line with 
the policy of wanting to make common cause with Fascism, 
but not being sure that it can be done. It proceeds 
from the assumption that something must be done, but 
that appeasement must not be prejudiced (or its author’s 
pretensions exploded) by doing too much. Unless war 
occurs, there is to be no compulsory registration of citizens, 
but merely the establishment of miachinery in readiness 
to compile a register. Instead, a register of volunteers for 
civilian defence is to be opened. A list of “ reserved ” 
occupations essential for war purposes is to be published, 
together with a handbook setting forth the various services 
for which volunteers drawn from non-essential services 
are needed. A recruiting campaign will be launched early 
next year; local National Service Committees will be 
available to advise volunteers as to the most appropriate 
service for which to enrol; and training facilities will be 
augmented. Given war, the execution of plans for 
evacuating cities and distributing food—quite apart from 
the manning of A.R.P. defences and munition industries— 
would make the compulsory registration of every adult 
imperative. Sir John Anderson adopts the posture of 


Noah awaiting the rain before enumerating the population 
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of the Ark. Under the proposed voluntary peace-time 
scheme, there will be no assuramee that those who now 
enrol fer services of their choice and receive training will 
implement their undertakings in am emergency. Volunteers 
will not enter into any contractual obligation enforceable 
by the State, nor does Sir John promise that volunteers 
now enrolled will not be conscripted fer ether duties in 


war-time. 
Patriotism and Policy 


In the debate, criticism of Sir John Anderson’s scheme 
came from both sides of the House. The position of the 
Tory “ compulsionists,’ led on this occasion by Mr. 
Amery, 1s definite and logical. Not merely do they want 
to have the nation enumerated forthwith, and a post of 
duty in the event of emergency assigned as far as possible 
m advance to every citizen; they insist on the necessity 
ef compulsory training—at least for all who would be 
required in war to perform functions ether than those 
of their normal occupation. The attitude of Labour 
was necessarily confused by the dislike of compulsion 
in principle and especially by a Government whose 
policy it profoundly distrusts. Mr. Greenwood was 
quick to point to the loop-holes and deficiencies in the 
voluntary registration scheme; and he declared: roundly 
that, in the event of wer against the dictatorships, there 


would be r for indivadualism. He went on, 
however, to mce cense™mtion and maintain that 
the British people would rally, hout the scourge 
ef compulsion,” to defend the “ democratic cause.” In 
those two words lies the root of Britain’s present weakmess 
and disunion. To call on untrained patrion im the 
hour of battle is, as Mr. Amery said, sheer mud! 


Without serious risk of embracing Fascism in order to 
defend democracy, this country could organise and tram 
fer national defence on a comprehensive scale provided 
only that the Government’s foreign policy commanded 
full popular support. So long as the Government con- 
tinues to side with the Fascist cause against democracy 
in Spain and elsewhere the advocates of efficient prepara- 
tion cannot expect democrats to train for a battle which 
is not theirs. 


The France-German Pact 


rr von Ribbentrop’s visit to Paris has passed off 
tt was an affair not of joyous demonstra- 


nclusion ef a pact of unity between two 

aborate police precautions, silent 

streets, a A ! no vO The fact pro- 
claims the importa: t goot rons between France and 
Germany. It puts it on record that there ts m0 Terrien] 


dispute outstanding between them, and that they * 
recognise’ the existing Franco-German frontic: 
engages the two Governments, m case of mternatic 
difficulties affecting cheir countries, to deal with them by 
mutual consultation. But (apart from the doubts that 
must inevitably be felt as to any professions of virtue 
on the part of Hitler’s regime) there 1s one big and obvious 
fly in the ointment. There is a Franco-Itahian as well as a 
Franco-German frontier ; and while the German Forergn 
Minister is signing this pact the German press is warmly 
backing Mussolini’s aggressive demands on France. 


Whether Herr von Ribbentrop can give the French any 
satisfactory assurances regarding Germany’s policy vs-d-vrs 


i , 


her Italian ally, remains to be seen. If he cannot, th 
pact # a mockery. If the can, something very remarkabk 
will have happened to the Reme-Berlin axis. 


The Nazi Persecution 


The persecution of the Jews in Germany goes on apac: 
A series of decrees during -the past week has banne; 
Certam streets m Berlin to Jews, forbidden them to dri; 
motor cars or motor cycles, amd carried the confiscatigy 
of their property several steps farther. A ghetto quarte 
in Berlin is being planned, and in Géttingen no Jew \ 
to be allowed to ride in an omnibus. “Theré is no sign 
yet of arrangements for the rescue of the victims 
amy considerable scale, though contingents of children, 
numbering a few hundreds, are being taken out and given 
homes abroad, mainly im England and Holland. Mean. 
while preparations seem to be in ‘thand for a big campaigy 
against the Catholics. There are already reports ¢ 
wholesale arrests of leading “ White Jews,” as the Nazi 
call them, especially in Austria. It is hardly to be supposed 
that this Kulturkampf will be pressed to the same extreme 
as the anti-Semitic drive. But it may go far in the suppre:- 
sion of the Church and its stitutions, and it will doubties 
include schemes of official robbery which will help to {i 
the coffers of the State. It will also help to widen th 
hostility to the regime which is undoubtedly growing 
among the German people. 


Germany and Rumania 


The shooting of the Rumanian tron 
while attempting to escane last. week nas led to 
eutburst-m the German press. Doubt, and 
douvi, is expressed of the official version of the afiai. 
Some of the mewspapers describe it as an officially 
“organised mass murder,” and imternational Jewry 5, 
as usual, found to be the villain of the piece. Other 
draw a parallel with the assassination of Senior Sotelo, 
which was the prelude to the civil war in Spain. The 
Angriff indulges in a full-blooded and scurrilous attack 
on King Carol and his friend, Madame Lupescu. How 
does all this square with Caroi’s recent visit to Germany 
and his talks with General Géring and Herr Hitler’ 
Were those talks not so satisfactory—from the German 
point of view—as they were supposed to have been’? 
There will presumably be protests from Bucarest ;_ but 
that will not cause much embarrassment to the Nazis, ! 
they are deliberately aiming, as many believe they are, 
surring up internal trouble in Rumania. 


The Struggle fer the Ukraine 


more 


There seems to be litth doubt that the Nazi campaig: 
or Ukrathien,“ agtonomy ” has begun m earnest. With 
German consulate m must, THE drew capined ond Gorm 


my officers organising resistance to Polish and Henge a 
raids across the border, Carpatho-Ukraine (lately Ruthen: 
has become the jumping off ground for the new advance. 
Meanwhile in Poland itself, the leader of the Ukraimar 
party has announced his intention of introducmg a Bil 
demanding complete territorial autonomy for his 7,000,000 
compatriots. The Poles, justly nervous that they will soot 
be suffering the pains which they themselves were late! 
inflicting upon Czecho-Slovakia, have contrived a sudden 
rapprochement with Soviet Russia. But their short-sighted 
ereed has put them in an intolerable position. Somethin{ 
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like half of Poland is inhabited by non-Polish minorities 
whose loyalty is not encouraged by the sort of “ pacifi- 
cation” which the Government invariably employs. This 
week it is reported that once again the Ukrainian demands 
have evoked savage reprisals by the Polish army. However 
distasteful may be the idea of Nazi expansion eastwards, 
it must be conceded that their next prospective victim has 
done little to attract the sympathies of the democracies. 


Britain and Japan 


The House of Lords on Tuesday debated two matters. 
The first was damage by rabbits in Britain; the other 
was damage by very much more formidable creatures in 
China. It is hardly possible now to conceal or to minimise 
the mischief which the Japanese have done to British and, 
indeed, all foreign trade in the Far East. Lord Plymouth 
admitted the facts, and regretted that the continual 
protests of His Majesty’s Government had softened no 
hearts in Tokio. He expressed the hope that the Japanese 
Government would agree that their loudly proclaimed 
policy of the “ closed door ” would not really be in Japan’s 
interest. What a hope! It was more satisfactory to 
hear that we were seriously considering a number of 
proposals for assisting China in connection with export 
credits. But we are not much cheered (and neither, we 
fancy, is Lord Plymouth himself) by the statement that 
the British Government are ready to use their good offices 
in securing an early and equitable settlement of the 
conflict. The Japanese show no sign whatever of wanting 
a settlement that could be called equitable by anybody 
but themselves. And, in the light of recent history, what 
prospect is there of saving British interests—any more 
than Chinese interests, which are a trifle more important 
than ours—under the kind of peace that would give 
Japan the substance and China the shadow ? 


_ The French Repression 


In France the rift between the Radicals and the working 
classes has been made complete by the repressive measures 


| which have followed last week’s one-day General Strike. 


Lock-outs by vindictive employers still continue; and 
Trade Union militants are being victimised right and left. 
Moreover, arrests are very numerous, and already a good 
many strike-leaders have been sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment. M. Daladier and his colleagues have 
evidently made up their minds to use the occasion for 
delivering a smashing blow at the Trade Union movement. 
For the moment, the failure of the strike—which was 
inevitable from the moment when M. Daladier wilfully 
treated as a threat of revolution what was meant only as 
a demonstration of protest—puts the Government and 
the employers in a strong position ; and the big employers, 
who have been awaiting their chance ever since the 
opening victories of the Front Populaire, are doing their 
best to push the Government towards an extreme anti- 
Trade Union policy. In addition to calling up the railway- 
men under the military service law, the Government is 
using naval ratings to break the seamen’s strike ; and in 
a committee of the Chamber the Radicals have voted 
solidly against a Socialist motion calling for an amnesty 
for all strikers. The Front Populaire is destroyed; but 
how long will M. Daladier be able to govern the country 
with his new majority depending on the parties of the 
Right? The French Trade Unions will not go down 


without a bitter struggle ; and the repression will benefit 
nobody except the Fascist States and those who would 
sooner see France Fascist than democratic. 


Agricultural Subsidies 


While the engineering employers were rejecting in toto 
the Trade Unions’ demands for improved conditions 
this week, the annual meeting of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture was putting in a claim that 
agricultural wages should be raised to a minimum of {2 
a week, and that the State should pay £1 of this by way of 
direct subsidy. This payment, designed to replace the 
£35,000,000 already being spent on various agricultural 
subsidies, would be available for working farmers and 
smallholders on their own behalf, as well as on behalf of 
employed labourers. The argument behind the scheme is 
twofold. Higher rural wages are essential if the drift of 
men away from land work is to be checked; and the 
proposed type of subsidy would operate as a stimulus to 
agricultural production, whereas many of the existing 
forms of State aid are given under restrictive conditions 
which limit production and employment. If agriculture 
is to be subsidised, there is obviously everything to be 
said for getting as much produce as we can for our money. 
The piecemeal policy of coming to the aid of one branch 
of agriculture after another—sheep and barley are the 
claimants next in the queue—has resulted in a thorough 
muddle. British agricultural policy needs to be recon- 
ditioned as a whole, and some finality put to its claims 
on the taxpayers in the light of a comprehensive policy. 
Whether the proposed all-in subsidy to wages is the best 
way of unifying policy is another matter ; it has at any rate 
the merit of simplicity in comparison with the existence 
tangle of grants and restrictions. 


The International Brigade 


The scene at Victoria Station on Wednesday night has 
no parallel since 1918. Many thousands were there to 
welcome the 300 members of the International Brigade 
from Spain. There were the wives and relatives of the 
men; there were political enthusiasts who Knew that the 
cause of Spain was the cause of democracy, including the 
leaders of the Labour, Liberal and Communist Parties ; 
and there were innumerable people who just wished to 
express their admiration for the bravery of Englishmen 
who have been consistently maligned in their absence. 
The mood was serious as well as joyful. Several hundred 
of the British battalion will never return from Spain ; 
some are still in Franco’s prisons. In everyone’s mind 
there was the knowledge that the battle is still undecided 
and that the British Government is a partner to a blockade 
designed to starve the Spanish Republic into surrender. 
The protests of the British shipowners whose boats are 
bombed carrying food in the way of lawful trade are 
disregarded: the Government does not even seem 
seriously concerned when Franco goes to the completely 
piratical lengths of detaining neutral shipping, not on the 
way to Spain but on the way to Britain and Norway. 
One thing is certain. The members of the International 
Brigade are conscious that their struggle for Spain must 
now be transferred to the political front at home. 

All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1}d.; Foreign, 3d.; Canada, 1\d. 
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THE BOTTOM END OF 
THE AXIS 


A RECENT map circulated by the Nazis shows all the 
northern half of Europe, including Britain, France and 
Russia, under the influence of Germany, while the 
Mediterranean sea is represented as an Italian lake. 
Munich was a substantial step towards the German part 
of the programme, but it did not advance Italian ambitions. 
Now it is Mussolini’s turn. While the German propaganda 
machine is turned on to scarify Britain, Italy begins a 
carefully planned campaign for the acquisition of French 
territory—a campaign backed up in the German press on 
the very day that Herr von Ribbentrop signs a pact of 
permanent peace with M. Bonnet ! 

The speech of Count Ciano with its references to 
interests and natural aspirations of the Italian people was 
diplomatically correct. The officially spontaneous shouts 
for Tunis, Corsica and Nice raised by the deputies were 
obviously pre-arranged to show where these aspirations 
lay. The scheme is transparent. It would be impossible 
even for the Daladier Government to surrender Corsica 
or Nice, and it is much more likely that they are mentioned 
for purposes of blackmail. By asking for something he 
cannot get and generously withdrawing the demand in 
the interests of peace, Mussolini may get things on which 
he has really set his heart. These certainly include Spain, 
and probably the Djibouti railway and a share in 
the control of the Suez Canal. The most doubtful counter 
in the game is Tunis, which has long been a bone of 
contention between Italy and France. 

Franco-Italian rivalry in Tunis preceded the establish- 
ment of the French protectorate. In the 1870’s England, 
France and Italy were all competing for commercial 
privileges. The Bey was hopelessly bankrupt, and tried 
to save himself by playing one country off against the 
other, with the assurance that no Power was willing to 
let its rival take control. This deadlock was resolved 
behind the scenes of the Congress of Berlin. In exchange 
for France’s consent to the occupation of Cyprus, Lord 
Salisbury secretly agreed to the establishment of a French 
protectorate over Tunis. At the same time Russia and 
Austria, to distract her attention from the Balkans, 
encouraged Italy also to agree. Bismarck, with his 
usual ingenuity in keeping his opponents occupied, is 
believed to have favoured both sides at once. Italy, 
however, did not then wish to antagonise the French and 
refrained from intervention. She had no suspicion of 
the Anglo-French agreement, and remained convinced 
that England would oppose a change in the existing balance 
of interests. Early in 1881 the French took advantage of 
an incident on the Algerian border to despatch a punitive 
expedition into the Bey’s dominions. On May 11th her 
Government reassured the Italian Ambassador that France 
had no intention of altering the status quo. The same day 
the Bey was forced to sign an agreement recognising a 
French protectorate. 

Italy was naturally indignant, and for some years refused 
to accept the settlement as final. While realising her 
inability to reverse the situation, she was determined to 
prevent the complete absorption of the protectorate into 
the French colonial empire. The crux of the matter was 
the status of the Italian colony in Tunis. For the first 


fifteen years after the French occupation they retained 
most of the rights which they had held under the old 
Ottoman capitulations. In 1896 a fresh agreement was 
reached under which the Italian settlers were permitted 
to retain their own nationality, from generation to genera- 
tion, to practise the professions, and to maintain their 
own schools, independent of French control. This agree- 
ment remained in force until after the Great War, when 
the French initiated a new policy of progressive naturalisa- 
tion, designed gradually to absorb the foreign colonies in 
Tunis. For the time being, however, until an agreement 
could be reached between the two Governments, the 
convention of 1°56 remained in force. Negotiations 
continued, on and off, from 1923 to 1935. 

The Fascist Government took up a more aggressive 
attitude. Under the direction of the Consulate and of the 
local associations of ex-combatants, the Italian colony in 
Tunis was organised into a cohesive Fascist community. 
Old institutions, papers, clubs, were all turned to prope- 
ganda; and new organisations, such as the Dopolavoro, 
introduced from Italy. Anti-fascists were attacked and 
boycotted. Children from the autonomous schools, 
trained as Fight della Lupa, Balilla and Avanguardisti, 
were taken on free holidays to Italy and shown the glories 
of the new Rome. 

While relations between the Italian colony and the 
French authorities were generally quiet, one comic opera 
attempt was made at direct action. At the beginning of 
1929 a new Italian Consul, Signor Barduzzi, arrived in 
Tunis with all the aplomb of a conquering general. He 
was greeted at the quay, in the Roman manner, by the 
entire Italian colony. Then things began to happen. 
A bomb was exploded at the Consulate, followed a few 
weeks later by two more attempts. The explosions 
were noisy, harmless and politically convenient. The 
Italian press declared that the colony was in mortal danger. 
Signor Barduzzi, followed by a crowd of Fascists, marched 
upon the French Residency demanding justice. After a 
turn of Giovanezza and an attempt to replace the French 
by the Italian flag, the demonstration petered out. A few 
weeks later Signor Barduzzi was recalled to Rome by the 
Italian Government. 

The Franco-Italian negotiations were resumed when 
M. Laval visited Rome at the beginning of 1935. How 
far M. Laval promised. his support to Italy’s Abyssinian 
adventure remains a matter for conjecture; he certainly 
promised benevolent neutrality. On his side, Mussolini 
abandoned most of his claims in Tunis, receiving in 
public exchange two small territories on the Libyan 
border. The protocol of January, 1935, provided for the 
progressive liquidation of the Italian colony. The process 
was to be slow. For the first ten years children born in 
Tunis were to retain the nationality of their parenis. 
Those born between 1945 and 1965 would be free to 
adopt either French or Italian nationality. Those born 
after 1965 would be subject to the common law. This 
provides that the first generation born in Tunis would 
retain the nationality of their parents ; the second genera- 
tion would be born French, but be free to become Italian 
at their majority ; and the third generation, whose parents 
and grandparents were born in Tunis, became French 
without choice. The protocol also provided that only 
those Italians engaged in the professions before 1945 
should be free to practise them after that date; and that 
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the free Italian schools, after 1955, should come under 
French control. 

The agreement recognised the changing position of the 
Italian colony in Tunis. While, for the first twenty-five 
years of the protectorate, the Italians had generally out- 
numbered the French by more than two to one, this 
superiority had since steadily decreased. In 1931 the 
two populations were approximately equal; and the 
census of 1936 showed 108,000 French settlers to only 
94,300 Italians. Despite the violent opposition of the 
Fascist authorities, nearly 14,000 Italians had voluntarily 
adopted French nationality during the twelve years 
from 1924 to 1935. At the same time the policy of the 
Italian Government had reduced the flow of emigration 
toa trickle. The proportion of first generation immigrants 
had naturally decreased, so that, by 1935, 60 per cent. 
of the Italian colonists were born in Tunis. Their slow 
assimilation to the French, if left alone, would be inevitable. 

Owing to the Abyssinian war, the ratifications of the 
agreement ct 1935 were never exchanged; nor were the 
detailed conventions properly completed. Nevertheless, 
Italian troops occupied the territories ceded on the Libyan 
border. In spite of this, Italy has now decided to regard 
the whole agreement as abrogated on account of French 
hostility during the sanctions period and of the changed 
position in Europe since the Munich agreement. She 
now desires complete autonomy for the Italian colony in 
Tunis. If this is granted it will certainly be followed by 
a fresh demand for the cession of the whole protectorate. 

In such a situation the interests of the native population 
are not likely to be consulted. The Arabs, who out- 
number the European settlers by more than two millions, 
have long demanded the grant of some kind of representa- 
tive government. Their agitation has generally been 
peaceful, and they have no violent grievances against the 
Bey’s government or the French officials. Having watched 
the colonisation of Libya, they are unlikely to be impressed 
by Signor Mussolini’s pose as Protector of Islam. Nor 
would they wish to exchange the government of King Log 
for the rods and axes of King Stork. 

Whether Mussolini intends to press for Tunis 
immediately no one knows. There is still a large but 
incalculable element of bluff in the demands of the Fascist 
Powers, who know that a general war would be at least 
as fatal to themselves as to those they chose to make their 
enemies. If it seems to many of us that it would be mad 
to fight a war to preserve a colony, it is sometimes forgotten 
that it would be even more mad to fight to get one. 
Therefore we doubt if Mussolini means war. But the 
Italian pressure is likely to be maintained, if only because, 
under cover of demanding Tunis, Mussolini may hope 
to get a concession far more disastrous to France. If 
he can get belligerent rights for Franco and, more 
important, if he can persuade M. Bonnet to stop oil and 
food crossing the Pyrenees, he may hope to win for 
Fascism in Spain that victory by blockade which he is 
unlikely to win by fighting or by terrorism from the air. 
With Spain safe for the Fascist Powers and a sure base 
for hostile aircraft and submarines, there seems no reason 
why the Italian demands should stop at Tunis or, for 
that matter, at Corsica or Nice. There will still be Algeria 
and French Morocco, not to mention those parts of 
North and East Africa in which Britain still maintains a 
Special interest. 


“PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD 
WILL TO MEN” 


Barcelona, November 28th, 1938. 


Whuere shall I begin? What does it mean to be at war? 
Sunday morning I went to a big hospital. I walked into a 
room occupied by a single patient. He had shining black hair, 
expressionless eyes, a nose, an upper lip. Below that was a 
gaping red hole—the lower jaw and everything down to the 
gullet had been shot away in the Ebro battle. He could not 
talk, smile, eat or smoke. In one ward, a doctor dressed a 
wound. Shrapnel had torn away the soldier’s nose. And so 
on and so on. This was the division of plastic surgery. I 
saw photographs of men just after steel had smashed into their 
features—hideous creatures without cheeks, or chin gone, or 
jaw crushed. A month later the camera showed faces scarred 
forever, to be sure, but healed and restored to human shape. 
The physicians performed miracles with limited materials. 

This was the Sunday of a week in which Barcelona was 
bombed forty times. Wednesday morning I walked out of my 
hotel, coatless, to promenade on the sunny boulevard. Not a 
cloud. A Spanish acquaintance passed and remarked : “ Good 
day for a raid.” I was called back into the hotel to answer 
a phone call. The director of a children’s home was inviting 
me to a festival. Then she said quickly, “‘ I must take them 
into the refugio,” and hung up. I had not heard the sirens. 
A group of Spaniards stood in front of the hotel ; some hugged 
the walls. All of us watched the people on the other side of 
the street who from balconies, windows and pavement were 
following the Fascist air squadron. Wecould not see it. The 
shells of the anti-aircraft guns kept bursting high above in 
large bolls of cotton against the blue sky. Suddenly those 
opposite began to point. There was a rush across the broad 
Paseo de Gracia. We descried distinctly five grey bombers, 
one of which lagged behind. “ Hit,” the Spaniards yelled. 
“Ha.” “‘ You see it cannot Keep up.” Faces burned with 
eagerness. I was with two British Conservatives and I could 
not help comparing London’s panic in September, 1938, when 
they thought they might be bombed, with this indifference to 
a danger so tangible and this sizzling desire for the destruction 
of the enemy after more than two years of it. The eyes of 
one young fellow were almost popping. He jumped every 
time the smoke of a shell showed anywhere near a raider. The 
evening’s official communique said “one bomber visibly lost 
height and speed.” 

Ambulances dashed by, their horns signalling madly, although 
all other traffic is forbidden during a raid so that the special 
services may have the freedom of the streets. Later we coaxed 
a chauffeur into disobeying official instructions and taking us 
before the end of the attack to the Via Durruti, where one 
bomb had fallen. An officer in charge said it weighed 200 kilo- 
grammes. It had damaged buildings on both sides of the wide 
thoroughfare. The usual splinters of plate glass everywhere— 
already being swept together into heaps—crumbled masoniy, 
blood, apartments whose front walls were on the pavement. 
But in one room a picture had remained in position and a 
dressmaker’s fitting figure was whole and upright. The 
ladder of a fire engine rested on the third floor of a bank and 
firemen were lowering the wounded. I drove to the morgue. 
Stretchers red with blood filled the courtyard. I descended 
into the cool cellar. A woman whose stockinged feet almost 
touched one on going through the door and two children of 
about five lay on an inclined plane. The little boy was bloated 
and had on a polka-dotted white blouse, and gave an almost 
pleasant impression of a large doll. An attendant moved his 
forefinger horizontally, indicating that these were unclaimed 
victims of an earlier visit from Majorca. He led me into the 
next chamber. It was dimly lit. The dead were on the stone 
floor. Assuming that I was in search of a relative he lit his 
cigarette lighter, stooped and threw a few rays of light on the 
face of each dead as I moved slowly along the row of feet. 
Where the head was gone or the face pushed into the skull 
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and beyond recognition he stretched out his arm to light up 
the body. The bedies had been laid closely together, for there 
would be more, and space must be economised, and each 
already had a wooden number. The last number was 39. 
One girl lay there almost intact as far as I could see. Her 
face now had a greenish pallor. She was the kind of Catalan 
beauty that a man will look at as she approaches and follow 
with his eyes as she passes. Another girl’s stockingless legs 
had been broken below the knees and adove the ankles. A 
man in a cheap brown suit—in each thigh a bright red, deep 
saucer of flesh. An attendant in white apron entered carrying 
in front of him a shallow wicker basket filled with the sort of 
stuff the butcher throws away. That had been a human being. 
It was No. 40. 

Their relatives would not miss them until the evening, for 
they had gone to work or to shop, or to pay friendly visits or 
do an errand. 

Outside the all-clear siren had sounded. The streets were 
again filled with people going about their business, smiling, 
flirting, bearing food bundles. The next moment, any one 
of them might be lying in the same morgue. This must affect 
nerves, especially when stomachs are never full and often empty. 
But if Mussolini or Hitler could spend an hour in Barcelona 
he would know from the faces and conduct of the people 
that raids will not break their morale. One of the Conserva- 
tives—he had spent three weeks with Franco last May—has 
since announced that that air attack made him pro-Loyalist. 
It makes Loyalists more pro-Loyalist. For the alternative is 
to love the murderer of those folks in the morgue. 

This raid occurred at 10.45 a.m. and lasted three minutes. 
At 12.40 I was in the Ministry of Economy and Finance taking 
an interview on the textile industry when the alarm went 
again. From a fourth floor balcony I could see five giant 
bombers over the city and hear the distant heavy thud of 
falling bombs. More dead in the morgue. As the anti-aircraft 
shells tried to find the aeroplanes two men by my side cried 
“Ha,” “Ha”; a woman bookkeeper in black said “ Oi” 
and returned to her desk. 

A third raid took place at 7.20 p.m. One doctor in the 
sanitary service estimated 325 dead that day and several 
hundred wounded. 

As I was going to bed the guns again started firing and the 
lights went out in the hotel. During the night the anti-aircraft 
batteries blazed away many times and the siren was heard so 
often that from bed I could not distinguish whether it heralded 
the beginning or end of an attack. The next morning we were 
told that six raids had taken place during the night. After 
breakfast they came twice more. Italian Savoias all. Eleven 
raids in 24 hours. The date was November 23rd, when 
Chamberlain arrived in Paris to discuss belligerent rights for 
Franco. It was Mussolini’s way of throwing his shadow across 
the Paris talks ; nothing could be decided about Spain without 
him or against him. . The same day a “ rebel ” warship arrested 
the Greek freighter Mount Cynthos en route to England with 
a cargo of Rumanian wheat purchased by the British Govern- 
ment. This constituted “‘ an assumption of belligerent rights ” 
not yet granted, the British Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs declared in the House of Commons a few days later. 
The piracy and the Barcelona air raids were political. 

But these attacks have always pursued an economic aim too. 
For centuries Catalonia and Italy have been commercial rivals. 
Barcelona was the competitor of Genoa. Mussolini is trying 
to ruin Barcelona’s trade and Catalonia’s excellent industries. 
One instance of several on which I collected concrete details : 
in June, 1938, according to the Nazi Frankfurter Zeitung, the 
Italian Snia Viscosa artificial silk corporation purchased a site 
in Majorca for a rayon factory. There is at Blanes, a small 
Catalan town, an important mill which converts cellulose into 
rayon thread. In the course of last summer Italian bombers 
thrice attempted to destroy this plant which lies outside the 
city limits. On August 14th, a Fascist hydroplane dropped 
four 250 kilogramme bombs on it. Only one exploded, but it 
struck the central shop of whose 38 machines four were totally 


wrecked and all the rest seriously damaged. Blanes might 
have competed with Majorca. 

Modern bombers usually find their targets. A Latin 
American air attaché saw the first November 23rd raid from 
the roof of his hotel and stated privately that the machines 
had dived and deliberately released their explosives on civilian 
sections of the capital. The following day we had no water. 
A few days later a bomb ripped open a gas main. The 23rd, 
the S.S. Wisconsin and the S.S. Erica Reed, both flying the 
United States flag, were tied up at Barcelona quays. The 
Italians avoided them. This morning I went to buy neckties. 
I found what I wanted in a store down town. While making 
the purchase there came the loud dull clap to which all ears 
are attuned. A woman said “ Bombas.” Everybody remained 
calm. No one moved and no one talked. A few adults outside 
ran into the subway. But after five minutes, and long before 
the “all clear” siren, pedestrians filled the avenues. On 
returning to the hotel I asked a journalist what had been hit. 
He said two ships. “ What nationality ?” I asked. He said: 
“* Now come, British of course.” 

Forty air raids in one week. Last evening I was dining with 
foreign officials on a special mission to republican Spain. A 
page boy brought in two objects : one, part of a German bomb, 
two, the time delay fuse of a Soviet anti-aircraft shell stamped 
with Russian letters. The Spaniards thus know who are their 
enemies and who their friends. If the Loyalists could buy 
abroad on cash sufficient pursuit planes and anti-aircraft 
artillery, air raids would be far less costly in human lives and in 
crippled bodies. The international device which denies them 
these defensive weapons is one of the major atrocities of a 
cruel age. Hands very far from this city have the blood of 


innocents upon them. ~ Louts FISCHER 
[The Spanish Government has now made arrangements whereby 
individuais abroad can send standard food parcels to individuals in 
Spain. The Spanish commercial attaché’s office in London has the 
names of scores of thousands of needy Spanish children and adults. 
A friend of democratic Spain can adopt a child or a member of his or 
her profession, and thus assure the health and comfort of the person 
adopted. This is a dramatic and direct way of effectively relieving 
distress. This system is already im operation, and stores of imported 
food have been created at Barcelona from which the parcels are made 
up when the orders arrive from foreign donors. The parcels are of 
various sizes and cost 6s., 12s., 20s., and 24s. Information regarding 
their contents can be obtained from and cheques sent to Mr. Fernandez 
Shaw, Spanish Commercial Delegation, 21 Cavendish Square, London. 
Those who prefer to send money in the usual way for food for Spain 
are reminded that THE New STATESMAN AND NATION is always glad 
to receive and acknowledge donations which are passed on to the 
National Joint Committee for Spanish Relief.—Ep., N.S. & N.] 


A LONDON DIARY 


Mr. MacNewt Werr’s Tragedy of Ramsay MacDonald 
(Secker & Warburg, 15s.) has got under the skin of some 
important people. Their letters to the Times complain that Mr. 
MacNeill Weir is a dirty fellow; such an attack ought to have 
been made, if at all, during Mr. MacDonald’s lifetime ; it 
ought not to have been made by his private secretary ; in the 
interests of democracy and so forth it ought not to have been 
made at all. And if MacDonald was so dubious a character, 
why did Mr. MacNeill Weir so long remain his secretary? 
Now I don’t find Mr. MacNeill Weir’s answer to all these 
criticisms very satisfying, and there is obvious substance in 
the charge that the book paints far too simple a picture of a 
complex and tortuous character. But the striking point about 
these letters, which have driven me to a careful reading of the 
book, is that at no point do they rebut Mr. MacNeill Weit’s 
evidence. The argument ad hominem is notoriously the refuge 
of people who do not know how to reply to the substance of 
the charge made. History will be interested not in whether 
the right man has said these things at the right time, but 
whether the things that have been said are true. On onc 
point Mr. MacNeill Weir is clearly at fault. He ought not 


to have said he would deal with Mr. MacDonald as a politician 
He has not in fact attempted 


without discussing his character. 
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any such impossible feat. I intend, next week, if the Editor 
will let me, to say something more about the book, starting 
from the point of view that its interest lies in the light it throws 
upon the problems of democratic statesmanship. 
x *« x 

I referred recently to the German demand that the French 
press should be restrained from anti-Nazi criticism as a con- 
dition of the Franco-German peace declaration. It is known 
that M. Marchandeau refused to agree to these decrees when 
they were drawn up and that he also refused to sign the decree 
enabling the French Courts to hear im camera cases that might 
involve evidence likely to annoy foreign Powers. No such 
conditions have a public place in the present agreement with 
Ribbentrop, but it is significant that Ribbentrop brought his 
press expert with him, and I am told that these proposals 
have been under discussion in Paris this week. The suggestion 
that foreign political trials should be held im camera is given 
particular significance by the fact that Grynszpan, the young 
Polish Jew who shot vom Rath, has not yet been tried. I 
doubt whether the facts behind this murder will ever be made 
fully public. Under the usual French procedure, a great 


| advocate like Moro-Gaffieri would certainly bring out the 


facts about Germany’s persecution of the Jews and the rest 
of it in extenuation of his client’s crime. I will wager that 
this case will either be heard im camera under a new edict, or 
that some excuse will be found for not trying Grynszpan at 
all. Perhaps it will be decided that he is a lunatic unfit to 
appear in Court. If so, many people in France will believe 
the rumours which are so far neither confirmed nor contradicted 
that Grynszpan was really a kind of van der Lubbe, encouraged 
by Nazis who disliked vom Rath to believe that vom Rath was 
the peculiar architect of Jewish misery, so that an excuse might 
be given for the outbreak of pogroms in Germany. In view 
of the Reichstag trial and other incidents this is such an easy 
thing to invent that I am not myself disposed to accept it 
without good evidence. It is, however, certain that the re- 
newed Jewish persecution was planned several weeks before 
the murder, and that if it had not taken place some other 
excuse would have done as well. 
x aa * 

I have recently heard a good deal of first-hand evidence of 
feeling in Germany. There is no doubt that tongues were 
loosed and fears openly expressed during the Munich crisis 
and that this new discontent was intensified when decent 
people saw innocent Jews being beaten up and dragged off 
to prison while their shops were looted and their property 
I know of cases in which people, who had no 
other interest in the matter except that of humanity, have run 
great risks in keeping destitute Jews in their houses, and there 
have even been cases of people protesting openly against acts 
of terrorism ; landlords have called on their Jewish tenants 
and said, “‘ I am under orders to turn you out by to-morrow. 
I therefore give you notice, but as far as I am concerned you 
are quite free to disregard it.” Contrary to general opinion 
there is less discontent now amongst the workers than amongst 
the shopkeeping class. The workers grumble about their 
reduced standard of living and about the general shortage, but 
they have security of employment and that is much. In some 
places they show their dislike of the regime by boycotting 
official Labour Front meetings, but they have no chance of 
any effective opposition. The shopkeepers complain that they 
are taxed almost out of existence, spend their lives filling in 
forms, and can make no profits. Big Business complains too, 
but always comes to terms with the officials in the long run. 
The great German chemical combine, tried to make a 
stand a little while ago, but has now, I gather, completely 
given in. Not everyone loves Hitler. I was amused to hear 
that in government departments the Fiihrer is commonly 
known as the Teppicbeiser, or carpet-biter, from his reputed 
habit of falling on the ground and biting the carpet when in 
a rage, 

* * * 


On December 3rd the Popolo d’Italia published on its front 


page a despatch from its London correspondent, Sr. Carlo 
Camagna. It was the headed “ England recognises that the 
process of [Treaty] revision is bound to continue.” Having 
reported that the English press was taking a lively interest in 
the “artificial clamour” raised in Paris against the “ spon- 
taneous manifestation” in the Chamber at Rome, Signor 
Camagna continued : 

In this connection the Times, in a despatch from Rome, wrote 
this morning: “ It is clearly essential to have adjustments and inter- 
national agreements which recognise effectively the position due to 
each Great Power in Europe. The process of territorial revision 
begun at Munich requires, therefore, to be continued. 

There is reason to believe that these words of the Times reflect 
the most widely spread opinion in responsible British circles. 

Astonished, I referred to the Times. What its Rome corres- 
pondent had really written, was : 

In praising the Foreign Minister . . . the Fascist newspapers with 
one accord draw the moral that the process of territorial revision 
begun at Munich requires to be continued ... The note empha- 
sised [i.e., in Rome] is that there is justice still to be done and 
adjustments to be made in order to give each Power the place that is 
due to it. 

The least responsible British journalist may gasp at this. 
The Times correct summary of the Rome press is wired back 
to Rome as the opinion of the Times ! 

* 7. ” 

Here is another problem for the intelligent child who wishe 
to understand modern politics. Hitler offers friendship with 
France and abuses England. Miussolini accepts friendship 
with Britain and threatens France. France and Britain declare 
undying loyalty to each other: so do Hitler and Mussolini. 
Questions : (1) What will Mr. Chamberlain (a) say in public, 
(6) agree in private with Mussolini? (2) What did M. Bonnet 
(a) intend to convey in public about the German-French 
declaration, and () say in private to Herr von Ribbentrop ? 

x * 

The amalgamation of the Fabian Society and its foster-child 
the New Fabian Research Bureau is really a recognition that 
the old Fabian Society, which first startled the world in 1889 
and did much to transform it during the next twenty years, has 
ceased to count much in our national life. Shaw, the Webbs, 
Olivier, Graham Wallas and the rest were largely responsible 
for the progressive movement in the L.C.C., the whole deve'op- 
ment of Municipal Socialism, for the Poor Law agitation after 
1909 and for a host of less conspicuous activities which really 
included the provision of the Labour Party with an ideology. 
Recently the Fabian Society has done little except continue 
the publication of useful Socialist literature and organise its 
famous annual series of lectures. The N.F.R.B., on the other 
hand, has become an exceedingly valuable research body which 
has published the best constructive Socialist pamphlets of 
our period. The amalgamated body is to be almost wholly 
devoted to research: ‘it will have no collective policy, only 
sending, as an affiliated body of the Labour Party, a delegate 
to the Conference who will not move resolutions in his 
capacity as delegate. Mr. Galton, who has been for so many 
vears secretary of the Fabian Society, is retiring in June. But 
continuity is maintained. Mrs. Webb is President, Emil 
Davies is Treasurer—these are the staunchest “ old ” Fabians, 
though Mrs. Webb’s politics have scarcely been Fabian since 
her discovery of the U.S.S.R. G. D. H. Cole is the Chairman 
and John Parker, M.P., who has run the N.F.R.B. with 
conspicuous ability, becomes General Secretary of the new 
body. 

* . * 

I wonder whether Mr. Burgin is an expert on railway rates. 
If he is not, he is in for a rough time in the next few months. 
Knowing nothing about them but impressed by the Railways’ 
propaganda, I had a chat with an expert who told me the 
following facts. Before 1921 there were at least 40 million 
classified rates: by colossal efforts they have now been reduced 
to 6 million. These 6 million are now classified under the 
following main headings: (1) General, (2) Timber, 
(3) Rolling stock on own wheels, (4) Returned empties, 
(5) Dangerous goods. This may seem a curious classification, 
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but it is nothing to the oddities revealed by study of the details. 
Here is one specimen rate quoted by my friend, “ Caravans, 
corpses and theatrical cmmmity sere eet and Peebles.” 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s reply to Mr. Mander’s charges of 
censorship on Wednesday contained one very puzzling 
passage. He seemed to deny seeing the British correspondents 
in Paris at the time of the Laval-Hoare terms. I do not know 
what to make of this as I have had full accounts from British 
journalists who assert that they were at an interview in which 
Sir Samuel asked them to be discreet. According to their 
account, they were discreet, but Pertinax and Mme. Tabouis 
spilled the beans. I think Sir Samucl’s memory must be 


at fault. 
* * — 


Reported (on the worst authorizy) from Germany. A Jew 
found a starving friend of the same race reading Der Stiirmer. 
He expressed his astonishment. His friend replied that he 
always read Der Stiirmer to cheer him up. “ Cheer you up! ” 
“Why, yes, I learn here that the Jews are the most powerful 
people in the world. The Jews, it seems, control the press and 
business and finance. They are behind everything, directing 
all the policy of Europe and planning the overthrow of Hitler. 
And every Jew over seventy has the virility to violate as many 
Nordic girls as he wants. Do you wonder that Der Stiirmer 
cheers me up ?” CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of s5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to A. W. Ashman. 
All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
After performing the opening ceremony, Mrs. Chamberlain visited 
all the stalls, and almost everybody in the hall tried to shake her by 


the hand and, failing that, to touch the hem of her garment.— Swindon 
Evening Advertiser. 


Oxford University Boxing Club sent this telegram to-day to Len 
Harvey : 

“ Oxford’s moral rearmament troops wish you luck. Grateful 
for your leadership in sport.”—Szar. 


A new departure in connection with certain branches of voluntary 
service will be the introduction of a voluntary obligation to serve.— 
Birmingham Evening Despatch. 


Colonel L. Tebbutt, an alderman of the Cambridgeshire County 
Council, opposed the amendment (to give employees a week’s holi- 
day with pay). He said that for the first fifteen years of his career 
he did not have a holiday and he could not for the life of him see 
why working men should have any holidays at all . . . The amend- 
ment was a backdoor method of getting higher wages for the men, 
without anybody knowing about it. It was decided not to include 
Good Friday as a holiday as “everywhere amusements were closed 
and the men did not know what to do with themselves and were 
best at work.”—Press report of meeting of the River Great Ouse 
Catchment Board, at Cambridge. 


THE NON-VOTER 


On November 26th a Daily Herald editorial was entitled 
‘““A Myth Destroyed.” Rightly, it points out that the recent 
bye-elections have demonstrated the fallacy in repeated state- 
ments that the nation is united in support of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. Wrongly, the Herald’s editorial plays with figures to 
prove its own point of view. It says that in Lewisham 
the “turnover” (a misleading phrase) was 6,722 votes, in 
Bridgwater 6,661. It concludes: “The West Lewisham 
result is magnificent.” But is it? 

In Lewisham the opposition candidate got two thousand 
votes more than in 1935. In Bridgwater the opposition 
candidate got six thousand more. The Lewisham poll was 
58 per cent., 6 per cent. less than in 1935. The Bridgwater 
poll was 84 per cent., a record for the area and remarkable 
for any bye-election in a huge agricultural constituency. When 


the Lewisham result was announced, the Labour candidate, 
Mr. A. M. Skeffington, said : 

I lost because of the overwhelming Conservative character of the 
division .. . Too few people took the trouble to investigate th. 
reasons why we were brought to the brink of war. 

Mr. Skeffington, a University teacher, blamed the people. 
Vernon Bartlett, a populariser, took the trouble to explain <o 
that all. could understand, and when the Bridgwater resu| 
was announced he said : 

You can have no better proof that the nation as a whole realises 
the dangers of the Government's foreign policy. I quite deliberate|y 
accepted the offer to fight in an agricultural constituency where I «1 
told the chances were practically nil . . . Even in the tiniest hamlets 
the people listened to my speeches on foreign affairs with intens: 
interest. 

The difference between Bridgwater and Lewisham was more 
than the 61 votes difference in “turnover”; it was also 
26 per cent. in electoral interest. At Bridgwater there was an 
unprecedented electoral enthusiasm ; at.Lewisham a profound 
apathy. Can a gain of two thousand votes by Labour, on a 
58 per cent. poll, be regarded in any sense as a “‘ magnificent ” 
result? Is it wise for democrats to praise the result of an 
election where nearly half the electorate cannot be bothered 
to use their vote, at a time when democracy itself is said to be 
in jeopardy ? 

Electoral apathy is the core of the contemporary democratic 
problem. To-day in this country those who do not use their 
votes are by far the largest “ Party” in municipal elections, 
and a powerful third party in parliamentaries. These people, 
ten millions of them, neglect their basic rights in a democracy. 
They provide the best part of the argument: “ Democracy 
won’t work. People want a Leader.” In so far as all political 
interests must care for the survival of a system which enables 
them to exist, it seems odd that no party does anything to 
educate people to vote, to keep up high polls in general as 
well as in particular. Mass-observers have repeatedly recorded 
statements from leaders of all parties who believe that a low 
poll favours them. Quite apart from the “ morals” of such 
an attitude, there is no objective evidence upon which to base 
any such belief. For, extraordinary as it seems, no one has 
yet made a scientific study of non-voting, or even of voting, in 
Britain, though Chicago’s Professor H. Gosnell made some 
careful observations ten years ago. A matter of vital import- 
ance remains a matter of opinion. 

For the past eighteen months Mass-Observation has been 
collecting voting data in “ Worktown ” and adjacent northern 
constituencies, covering 30,000 voters, an effective sample for 
the area. 

In Worktown’s electorate women characteristically out- 
number men, but in elections where all candidates are male, 
they vote from 1.1 to §.8 per cent. less than men; when 
there is a female candidate women vote about 1 per cent. more 
than men. 75.7 per cent. of married couples act the same 
way (both vote or both don’t). 9.1 per cent. of wives voted 
when their husbands did not, while 15.2 per cent. of husbands 
voted when their wives did not. This is in line with data 
from Leipzig in 1922, when 89 per cent. of married couples 
acted the same way. 85.8 per cent. of Worktown wives say 
they vote for the same candidate as their husbands, always. 
This is significant in times like the present, when women 
are more pro-Chamberlain than men, wanting peace at any 
price. For example, on September 21st and 22nd,. when 
67 per cent. of men in our London surveys were indignant 
at the potential “betrayal” of Czechs, only 22 per cent. 
women felt that way. A crude analysis of public opinion 
would thus have given under half indignant, but as a voting 
issue on that day a much higher proportion would have voted 
according to the dominant husband-attitude of indignation. 

Much may be learned by analysing votes according to age. 
There are an increasing number of “ alternative interests ” 
available for young people, many (jazz, pools, watching sport, 
press, Blackpool) run primarily for profit rather than for “ the 
good of the community”; these interests tend to produce 4 
generation which does not care about politics. Whether this 
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really spells an apathetic future, no one yet knows—for no one 
has tried to find out! But here are some 1937 figures for 
Worktown municipal elections : 
Percentage of 
those at this age 
entitled to vote 


Age. who did not do so. 
Under 31 ee oe 62.2 
31-45 .. é5 ae 43.6 
Over 45 oe as 47-9 


The result caused us to modify age-groupings, and at sub- 
sequent municipal and parliamentary bye-elections we got 


these results : 
Percentage not using vote. 


Age. At MUNICIPAL. At PARLIAMENTARY. 
21-25.. ee ee 86 81 
26-40... oe se 64 67 
4I-55.- “* ** 59 43 
5§6-70.. ee are 75 69 
Over 70 a ca 87 86 


Middle-aged people vote most, but the percentage declines 
with increasing age. Statistics for the younger voters are 
startling. Experiments have shown that increases in total poll 
cover all ages nearly equally, but along this line a ceiling 
would soon be reached, and then special! stimuli to the young 
and old would be necessary. It is curious that politicians 
continue to treat the electorate as a uniform mass of politically 
conscious people, seldom or never trying horizontal, age, sex, 
occupational, etc., propaganda. Prof. Tingsten of Stockholm 
has shown that the Nazis in Germany came into power largely 
because they won female support. For instance, in Leipzig 
in 1930 the voting index of women to men was 79.0; in 1932 
it had risen to 89.7, and in 1933 to 113.8. All German 
statistics point the same way. It seems that when the 
Nazis took power on their bare Reichstag majority, they did 
not have the majority of German males behind them. How 
easy it is to stimulate wider electoral interest was shown by 
three simple experiments of our own. We prepared three 
pieces of political literature, one based on a football pool 
coupon, one on a comic strip, one on jazz songs. Each was 
sent to 3,000 electors and we had 3,000 “ controls ” who did 
not receive anything special. Each leaflet explained or illus- 
trated some aspect of the current municipal elections.. The 
recipient was urged to vote, but no party or person was 
indicated or implied. The effect in each case was that those 
who received the leaflets polled from 10 to 15 per cent. higher 
than their neighbours, the “ controls.” 

Church associations-are also important in elections. Church- 
goers invariably poll at least 11 per cent. higher than the 
general average in Worktown ; Baptists and Anglo-Catholics 
poll over 25 per cent. higher. Working class owner-occupiers 
poll 4 per cent. more than tenants in municipal elections— 
the only comparabie data are from Illinois, where 4,390 voters 
were investigated fifteen years ago, and owner-occupiers polled 
Ir per cent. higher than tenants. In Worktown, among the 
people who have occupied a house under three years, 17 per 
cent. less poll than among those who have lived in the same 
house 11 to 20 years. People living inyhouses with gardens 
poll 2 per cent. higher than those who are gardenless ; though 
slight, this difference is constant. Its significance becomes 
clear if we stratify the electorate into occupational “ classes ” : 

Percentage not using their vote. 


MUNICIPAL. PARLIAMENTARY. 
Upper middle class ee 37.9 33.3 
Lower middle class 42.0 54.8 
Working class 48.0 60.4 


Thus electoral apathy decreases as the social ladder is 
ascended. Here it is possible to draw on comparable data 
from several countries, summarised in the following table : 

Percentage not using vote, by class. 


Upper Lower Working 
Place. Date. middle. middle. class. 
Prussia .. oe 1913 48.6 58.1 70.1 
Stockholm. . as 1920 18.0 29.8 31.9 
Sweden .. os 1928 (male) 15.3 24.3 30.6 
Basel 1932 21.5 31.0 39.3 
Illinois TQ? * ’ 26 25 





There can be little doubt that this is a world-wide phenomenon. 
The better off you are, the more likely you are to vote And, 
both in Worktown and in a London area, we have canvass 
returns collected from both parties in the same elections, 
which give a double check on party loyalties and show that 
the better off you are the more likely you are to be Conservative. 

Observers, including the present writer, have nevertheless 
repeatedly been assured by Labour M.P.s and leaders that the 
poll should be kept low in the Labour interest. Even in 
London, world-centre of low polls, this does not seem to be 
true. In the 1934 borough elections, for example, five boroughs 
had polls above 40 per cent. All were Labour. But so were 
the four boroughs which polled the lowest. In 1937 three 
more boroughs were won by Labour. Of these, Lambeth 
had the lowest poll of the 1934 Conservative boroughs, while 
Stoke Newington and Hammersmith had respectively second 
and third highest. In each case Labour won on an increased 
poll. The highest polling area in London is Fulham, the 
scene of Labour’s pre-crisis bye-election triumph. 

Clearly there are many complicating factors, but at least there 
is reason to suspect that the opposition parties may be damaging 
their immediate interests, and even more so their future 
interests, by keeping the poll down in case they lose the seat. 
Apathy favours the status quo. Increasing apathy favours 
increasing reaction. No result from a 58 per cent. poll can, 
from this point of view, be regarded as “‘ magnificent.” And 
there are indications that candidates who approach ordinary 
people in an ordinary way can stir up the many who usually 
abstain, but whose complacency has been shattered by the 
Miracle of Munich. Mass-Observation’s material nowhere 
indicates that the masses are too “ dumb ”’ to take any notice 
of politics. It does suggest that many politicians are too 
“dumb ” to take any notice of the masses. In the last thirty 
years the electorate and its interests have changed tremendously. 
But political method and thought have hardly changed in a 
century. New party groupings have emerged; they have 
taken on all the old trappings and techniques—techniques 
and a vocabularly which advertisers, film-producers, sub- 
editors have long since rejected as unsuitable for modern times 
and mass-reactions Mass-OBSERVATION 


MORE FUN 


Tuere is fun brewing in Italy. The Secretary of the Fascist 
Party is organising an Anti-bourgeois Exhibition and inviting 
caricaturists and other artists to send in drawings deriding 
the manners and customs of the bourgeoisie. The object 
of the Exhibition, we are told, is to “ denounce the typical 
aspect of the bourgeois mentality, which is antithetical to 
Fascist customs,” and the artists are asked particularly to bear 
in mind such expressions of the bourgeois mentality as shaking 
hands, taking off the hat, society games, five o’clock tea, 
evening dress, traditional banquets, and pity for Jews. 
Such things are apparently unworthy of Fascism which is 
“a regime of the people.” 

Certainly the bourgeois is a figure that encourages ridicule. 
To a visitor from another planet, his habit of shaking hands 
with people who come into his house or whom he meets 
elsewhere must seem as absurd as the South Seas custom of 
rubbing noses. Sometimes he shakes your hand as though 
he were trying to prove his strength by crushing the bones in 
it till they cracked. Sometimes he lays a hand in yours like 
an uncooked fillet of fish. Sometimes he withdraws his hand 
as quickly as if he had been stung. Sometimes he holds on 
to your hand so long that you feel he must be absent-minded and 
have forgotten to let go. There was one period during which 
he tried to shake hands as nearly above your head as possible. 
There was another period, probably, during which he shook 
hands from side to side. Most absurd of all, he regards 
it as impolite to shake hands with you while wearing a glove, 
and—if he is old-fashioned, at least—carefully removes his 
right-hand glove before offering you the customary greeting. 
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All this is obviously most unmodern. It comes down 
from a time before the People had learned self-respect and 
achieved the right to be dictated to. There is a suggestion 
of good will in a handshake “that is almost Early Christian. 
It is not a fitting symbol of aggressive and self-conscious 
manhood. You cannot easily scowl and look fierce while 
you are shaking a man by the hand. You are much more 
likely to wear a feeble smirk or a disfiguring good-natured 
grimace. Even the removal of the glove is an unsoldierly 
gesture, denoting that you are a man of peace and that you 
have abjured for the time being the mailed fist. Boxers, 
indeed, shake hands in gloves at the beginning of a fight, but 
even here the handshake is to be condemned as a sign of 
weakness implying that this is a contest, not between 
warriors, but between playboys. Now that a regime of the 
people has been set up, such pacifist demonstrations are out 
of date. For the people, having become free to wear chains, 
have acquired a new virility and can no longer be content with 
the ceremonies of a decadent democracy. 

I look forward to seeing reproductions of some of these 
caricatures of bourgeois shaking hands with each other. I 
hope there is an Italian Low who can do justice to the theme. 
I hope, too, that the caricaturists will pursue the bourgeois 
into every aspect of his life, showing him as the ridiculous 
figure he is from breakfast-time till bed-time. “ Bourgeois 
Reading an Uncensored Paper at the Breakfast Table ”—that, 
if well drawn, would be a picture to make a Fascist laugh till 
his sides ached. Or again: “Two Bourgeois Criticising 
Head of State in Restaurant Without Fear of Arrest” 
—that should be a biting piece of satire. To the Fascist who 
has experienced the raptures of compulsory silence all this 
free speech must appear one of the most comic things imagin- 
able. A Hyde Park orator seems fairly comic even in 
English eyes: -to a Fascist he must appear as uproariously 
funny as the best things in Rabelais. And how amusing an 
institution must the House of Commons seem, with Mr. 
Gallacher sitting opposite a Prime Minister who carries an 
umbrella and saying what he thinks of him! Only a nation 
that has been set free from the antiquated tyranny known as 
freedom of speech can fully appreciate the humour of such a 
situation. 

I had not myself thought of pity for Jews as a particularly 
bourgeois characteristic. Up to the present moment I had 
imagined that it was shared by all normally chivalrous human 
beings. To pity Jews when they are persecuted is, I believe, 
common even in Russia, which is scarcely a bourgeois 
country though there is a bourgeois element in_ its 
government. If the Fascist caricaturists see fun in bourgeois 
pitying Jews, they will, if they are logical, also see 
fun in bourgeois pitying shipwrecked sailors, bourgeois 
rescuing children from a burning house, bourgeois pitying 
old and helpless people, bourgeois pitying maltreated animals. 
It may be, I agree, that these things are funnier than most of 
us realise. I have heard that among some primitive races it 
is the custom to laugh at the sufferings of others, and, as the 
world shows signs of returning to the primitive in search of 
strength, we may all one day find ourselves blessed with a 
primitive sense of humour. If pity for Jews is ridiculous, 
however, I should like to know what is glorious and dignified. 
Presumably, the opposite—persecution of Jews. If persecution 
of Jews is so glorious and unbourgeois, however, why do the 
persecutors not take photographs of their expivits and exhibit 
them boastfully as records of their prowess? Unless I have 
been misinformed, the camera of any one who tried to take 
photographs of the recent Jewish persecution in Germany 
was confiscated. This does not look as if the persecutors of 
the Jews were as proud of their work as they might be expected 
to be. They object even to the appearance of descriptions of 
their treatment of Jews in foreign newspapers. Either it is 
right to maltreat Jews or it is right to pity Jews. And, if it 
is right to maltreat them, it is irrational to conceal the details 
of their maltreatment as though it were a crime. On the 


whole, those who persecute Jews seem to me more invit- 


‘ing subjects for the satirist than those who pity them. 

The Italian caricaturists will be on surer ground when they 
let their pencils loose on that bourgeois institution, the 
traditional banquet. There are many of the bourgeoisie who 
will be sincerely grateful to them if they can satirise the 
traditional banquet out of existence. Why men cannot respect 
one of their species without giving him a meal he does not 
want and eating a meal that they do not want, I have never 
been able to understand. Even the dead are not safe from 
the zeal of the confirmed banqueter. Long after they are in 
their graves, the banqueter sees a chance of wasting a gluttonous 
evening in their honour and ropes in some hundreds of 
reluctant diners to listen to speeches, most of which are 
about as exhilarating as a series of mallet-blows on the head. 
Yet many people must enjoy banquets, for every night London 
is full of them and—except, occasionally, during the speeches— 
most of those present look happy. I have enjoyed a number 
of them myself, but I have enjoyed staying away from still 
more of them. A banquet, I think, is almost the only kind 
of entertainment that never seems to come to an end too 
soon. 

As for bowing and hat-raising, which the Italian caricaturists 
are urged to deride, these things do not seem to me so funny 
as they evidently seem to a Fascist. Possibly, the Secretary 
of the Fascist Party goes on the assumption that whatever a 
bourgeois does is wrong and, being wrong, a good subject 
for satire. As he develops his theory, he will, no doubt, suggest 
to the artists that it would be great fun to draw caricatures 
ridiculing the bourgeois habit of breathing. Then there is 
the bourgeois habit of wearing pyjamas in bed, which should 
supply some excellent material. The bourgeois also sits in a 
chair at his meals, a truly comical figure. If he bumps against 
you in the streets, he apologises—another good subject. He 
writes letters with a pen, he smokes, he fastens his collar with 
a stud, he uses a safety razor, he rides in a car or a_bus, he 
keeps a dog or a cat, he usually marries, he puts most of his 
food (including peas) into his mouth with a fork—all of which 
things seem to me to be quite as funny as taking off one’s 
hat toa woman. Cultivate a Fascist sense of humour, and you 
will probably see fun in the spectacle of a bourgeois sitting 
down at table with the knives before him on his right hand 
and the forks on his left. A bourgeois cannot even say ‘‘ Thank 
you ” without being funny. He is funny because he has two 
ears and only one nose. He is funny, indeed, because he is 
alive. Luckily, the Fascist sense of humour has discovered 
this. Let the Fascists beware of laughing too easily, however. 
If once they begin to laugh, they may end, like the 
bourgeoisie, by laughing at themselves. z, ¥. 


MUZZLING DEMOCRACY 


Wuen Thomas Jefferson declared that it would be better to 
have newspapers without a Government than a Government 
without newspapers, he was only exaggerating a sentiment 
which is deeply rooted in the minds of the British people. Call 
Britain a plutodemocracy, if you will; admit, if you like, 
that for the multitude liberty means liberty to live on 
doles. The fact remains that freedom of speech and printed 
word, freedom to criticise authority and denounce tyranny, 's 
a right whose forfeiture, if it were undisguised, would go far 
to create in this country a revolutionary movement. The 
storm raised by the Sandys affair in Parliament last summer 
was a reflection, not of the importance of that particular 
incident, but of a widespread and growing apprehension lest 
an authoritarian gag might be applied, or its application 
attempted, to stifle inquiry or comment disagreeable to the 
Government in office. The fact that the Official Secrets Act 
could be invoked to muzzle a Member of Parliament drew 
attention forcibly to the question whether these or similar 
powers might not be used more extensively to regiment the 
press and thus lead a muzzled democracy along the pavement 
towards Fascism. 
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In a most timely and informative pamphlet* Mr. Kingsley 
Martin reviews the growing tendency—not merely in Germany 
and Italy but in all countries amenable to pressure from the 
“ Axis ” Powers—to curb the liberty of newspapers. Adverse 
comment on foreign countries may create political tension or 
frustrate hopes of “‘ appeasement.” Hostile criticism of the 
Government at home may weaken national unity, and so it 
becomes unpatriotic. From this resentment at the incon- 
venience of free speech Mr. Chamberlain is not immune. 
The Sandys affair was only one isolated instance of attempts 
to exercise a veto on publicity. For those who wish to grasp 
accurately the details of the campaign against press liberties 
Mr. Martin’s pamphlet is an invaluable and authoritative 
pocket text-book. It shows lucidly how the restrictions always 
imposed by common law in respect of blasphemy, obscenity 
and libel have been amplified, partly, by the Incitement to 
Disaffection Act of 1934, but more importantly by the use 
recently made of the Official Secrets Act, passed in 1920 
explicitly for the purpose of suppressing espionage, but so 
drafted that publication of an infinite range of news which 
might be ascribed to “ official ” sources of information becomes 
an offence if the Government chooses, for its own ends, to 
proceed against the publisher. 

Demand for legislation to restrict the 1920 Act to its original 
declared purposes must be mobilised, or democratic liberties 
will be seriously undermined. The danger, as I see it, is 
that men will rarely fight for causes in whose reality they 
disbelieve, and that the freedom of the press is suspect, not 
unreasonably, from two separate points of view. Distribution 
of large newspapers on a mass-circulation scale has meant 
inevitably the commercialisation of the press, the investment 
of great sums of capital, and close concentration of ownership, 
under whose control journalists are for the most part no more 
than hired technicians piping grace-notes to a commanded 
tune. Is the Left to do battle for the liberty of a capitalist 
press, or combat the insidious suggestion of Authority that five 
men controlling the sale of eight million daily newspapers are 
exercising a freedom which irresponsibility or personal 
prejudice might turn into license subversive of the country’s 
interests ? Would members of the National Union of 
Journalists, now vigorously backing Mr. Dingle Foot’s Bill 
to amend the Official Secrets Act, be less enslaved if they 
worked for boards of directors appointed by a totalitarian 
Government ? In short, is there any reality in the supposed 
freedom for whose maintenance the Daily Worker and Lord 
Beaverbrook stand, somewhat incongruously, embattled side 
by side ? 

These questions Mr. Martin faces squarely, and answers, in 
my judgment, correctly—at least from the public’s point of 
view. He admits that press combines, with their essential 
dependence on advertisement revenue, are a considerable 
departure from the ideals of the eighteenth-century champions 
of “ unlicensed printing.” Nevertheless he concludes : 

As long as there are some people prepared to “ blow the gaff,” no 
paper will wholly play the game of suppression. Competition and 
the dislike of being scooped even by smaller rivals still play a useful 
part in maintaining genuine political contreversy. Moreover, if it is 
true that centralisation of ownership in the popular newspapers has 
given undue power to a few men, it becomes all the more important 
to resist restrictions on the still not inconsiderable independent 
provincial and London press. 

It is no argument for restrictions on press liberty to complain 
that news in the “ popular ” dailies is sometimes sensationalised 
and its values distorted. That complaint, in so far as it is 
justified, is an indictment of the reading public’s demands. 
The essential point is that even in the mass-circulation 
capitalist press there remains, as between rival ownerships, a 
vigorous individuality of opinion, am eagerness to be “ first 
with the news,” whose consequence is that a proportion of the 
reading public—one day in this paper, another day in that— 
is given an approximation to the truth, no matter how dis- 
tasteful to the Government. It may not be the full attainment 


* Fascism, Democracy and the Press. By Kingsley Martin, THE 
New STATESMAN AND NATION. 6d. 


of an ideal newspaper world in which every reader would be 
presented with the full truth always—and even that is begging 
Pilate’s question. But would any democrat exchange it for a 
press controlled to reproduce exclusively the single voice of a 
British Goebbels ? AYLMER VALLANCE 


Correspondence 


GERMANY AND THE JEWS 


Str,—I have just returned from a visit to Berlin, which city 
I know well, as I was a journalist there for eleven years. I must 
have talked to at least a score of old German friends and acquaint- 
ances of all classes, some Nazi party members, others not, about 
the persecution of the Jews. 

Not one of them approved it; on the contrary, one and all 
denounced it in varying terms. A doctor described it as “ shame- 
ful,”’ a master carpenter as “‘ uncivilised,”’a hairdresser as “‘ horrible,” 
while a waiter said, “‘ I am ashamed to be a German.” A woman 
thought the persecution had “ gone too far” and asked me to 
send my clothes to be pressed and cleaned by a Jewish tailor 
living in the same building and to whom she herself had given 
work because she felt so sorry for him. A taxicab driver told 
me he had put up a Jew whom he found wandering in the street 
at three in the morning, in his own home because “ the poor 
devil was finished.”” An English friend told me at a small party 
at which he was a guest a German army officer described the 
Jewish pogrom as a piece of ‘‘ Schweinerei’”’ (swinishness). 

These examples seem to indicate clearly enough that the Nazi 
party extremists have not the German people behind them in 
their bestial treatment of Jews, a fact which it is to be haped, the 
British people will always bear in mind. Victor BODKER 

19d Palace Court, W.2. 





SirR,—Let me try to enlighten N.B. about the attitude of the 
German people towards the recent riots. 

N.B. is right in assuming that the German people have become 
less docile lately, but terrorism, open and secret, have done much 
to subdue any open resentment against actions of members of 
the Nazi party. Besides, the anti-Fascist organisations are right 
in not encouraging their followers to express themselves on 
occasions when the only results would be arrests, without any 
actual damage being done to the Nazi Government. May I 
give instances, which come directly from one of those involved ? 

The father of a Hitler-youth who had himself been a member 
of the Nazi party for more than ten years, rebuked his son for 
taking part in the looting of a Jewish flat. The son’s answer was : 
“Tt seems that you are a Communist and I will denounce you to 
the police.” 

Another instance: A young man remarked: “ These Jews 
should be left alone now,’ when he saw a group of elder Jews 
being forced to scrub the floor in a coffee-house. He was seized 
by a few Stormtroopers ; a poster, “ This Aryan swine protects 
the Jews,”’ was fixed on his coat and he was forced to walk through 
the main street amid the jeering of a crowd of mostly youngsters 
and party officials. The police stood by. 

To give an idea of the feeling of security within the Reich the 
words of an Aryan visitor to this country may be cited. “I'd 
rather prefer to walk hungry through London, than to continue 
to live in . . . although I am well off. You never know who 
will knock at your door in the morning.” 

N.B. may believe me when I say that I know of many instances 
where Aryans, even members of the Party, have volunteered to 
help Jews in difficult, even dangerous, circumstances, but it is 
obvious that this help was not given publicly. R. H. 


PALESTINE AND JEWISH REFUGEES 


Sir,—Your comment on the plea for “‘ making Palestine an 
immediate asylum for any great number of the victims of persecu- 
tion in Europe” is anything but helpful. You say that “ it is 
clearly out of the question,”’ without offering the least explanation 
or justification for such a view other than a reference to what the 
Colonial Secretary stated in the Commons debate the other week. 
But Mr. MacDonald likewise did not advance any justification 
for this view. He said that the problem cannot be settled in 
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Palestine, but that is no reason why that country should not 
make a substantial contribution towards its solution. Until the 
Royal Commission published its recommendations, the British 
Government recognised the principle of regulating Jewish 
immigration into Palestine in accordance with its economic 
absorptive capacity, and it subsequently admitted that the present 
system of restriction is arbitrary and provisional. The League 
Mandates Commission has expressed itself in very critical terms 
regarding this indefensible departure. Is not the reign of persecu- 
tion sufficient justification now for restoring the principle of 
economic absorptive capacity ? 

Of all the various territories that have been suggested as offering 
an asylum for the victims of oppression, not a single one can 
immediately admit as many Jews as Palestine. They are all 
linked up with long-term schemes, the investigation of which will 
take many months and the implementation of which—even if the 
vast sums necessary for the preparation of undeveloped regions 
are forthcoming—will take many more months. Meanwhile, 
the agony of the victims under their ruthless persecutors will be 
prolonged and intensified, and they may find earlier relief in 
death than in exodus. 

Is it, then, doing the Zionist cause a disservice to urge that while 
all these schemes are being investigated as to the degree of their 
practicability, Palestine shall be allowed to render the largest 
possible measure of alleviation? What conceivable ground is 
there for opposing this except that it may annoy the ex-Mufti 
and his terrorist followers? But to make policy subject to this 
consideration is simply to surrender to violence and intimidation, 
a course that you have repeatedly rejected in regard to the situation 
on the Continent. Such a policy is an undoubted violation of the 
Balfour Declaration and the Mandate and utterly incompatible 
with British honour. The Jews of Palestine have offered to make 
themselves responsible for the reception of 100,000 refugees without 
entailing any liability on the part of the Government, and no valid 
or plausible reason has yet been given why this offer should not 
be accepted. IsRAEL COHEN 

Childs Hill, N.W.2. 

[Would it really be more helpful if we burked facts ? The “‘ economic 
absorptive capacity ” of Palestine is an important criterion for regulat- 
ing immigration. But it is absurd to suggest that it is the only one. 
There is war in Palestine, whose seriousness cannot be concealed by 
talking of it as though it were a street brawl. The disaffection of the 
Arab population (stimulated by Fascist propaganda) goes far beyond 
the terrorists and rebels who are in arms. And one of its main causes 
is the widespread fear—even though that fear be not justified—of 
Jewish immigration. Does Mr. Cohen seriously ask us to believe 
that to plunge 100,000 refugees from Germany into Palestine in the 
present circumstances would have no other effect than to “ annoy 
the ex-Mufti and his terrorists” ? We have from the outset in this 
journal supported the project of the National Home for the Jews in 
Palestine. We can see no more likely way of wrecking Zionist hopes 
than the attempt, at this juncture, to carry out Mr. Cohen’s suggestion. 
—Eb., N.S. & N.] 


THE PERIL OF FRANCE 


Sir,—You begin your article, “ The Peril of France,” by saying 
that—‘‘ The English spectator has followed the news of recent 
events in France with ever growing anxiety.” On that point all 
would agree with you, but when you go on to ascribe the present 
industrial situation, and thus the financial position to “ speculation, 
hoarding and the export of capital,” “the dark operations of the 
two hundred families,” etc., you appear to be at variance with 
nearly every reliable Paris Correspondent, including your own. 

A recent issue of The Economist summed up the position as 
follows: “‘ The French problem arises from the very low level 
at which the volume of industrial production obstinately lingers. 
This low level of production is due to a great variety of causes. 
But there is no longer any doubt in competent quarters in France 
or elsewhere that the labour legislation of 1936 is very largely 
responsible.” 

Anyone doubting the accuracy of this statement should read the 
report made to the President in Paris on November 12th by 
MM. Daladier and Reynaud. The figures given for such indices of 
industrial activity as car loadings, manufactured exports, buildings 
completed, abundantly confirm that production has reached a low 
level; they are devastating compared with the corresponding 
figures of other countries. 

The conclusion that this industrial decline has been accelerated 
in the last three years by restrictive laws and practices seems in- 
escapable. It would be absurd to say that the 5-day or 40-hour 
week is in all countries and under all circumstances an economic 
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impossibility. It is not. It is a question of weighing up free time 
against spendable income, and France under existing condition; 
cannot afford two free days a week. It reduces the national income 
(as the indices mentioned demonstrate) to a point which is rapidly 
approaching bankruptcy. 

But legislation is not the sole cause of, the present position. 
The following incident may be trivial, but it illustrates a very 
general industrial attitude. About 700,000 tons of Algerian wine 
are imported at Rouen each year. This wine passed in barre|s 
until a few years ago when equipment was installed to receive 
the wine in bulk by means of tank compartment boats from Algiers 
and to transfer the wine at Rouen, still in bulk, to smaller barges 
to complete the journey up the Seine to Paris. The dock labourer; 
declined to allow the traffic to pass in this form and insisted on 
it either travelling in barrels throughout or, if received in bulk, 
being put into barrels at Rouen for the last few miles of the journey 
before being emptied near Paris. 

The French Government, therefore, is up against not merely 
restrictive legislation, but a widespread belief in limitation of 
output and organised “ ca’ canny,” with which it is much more 
difficult to deal. 

What is the remedy ? It is not possible, as the Reynaud report 
remarks, “‘ in any economy as rigid as ours to bring about a real 
revival by the artificial injection of credits. Credit permits businesses 
to prosper when demand is present and when the right climate 
for healthy activity exists.” It continues rightly: “ The nationai 
economy must be released from the stranglehold of restrictive 
regulations and the suppleness, which is indispensable to its free 
movement, must be restored.” 

M. Reynaud’s proposals deserve serious criticism. The 
increases in direct taxation are far too small and are inequitably 
divided between rich and poor, whilst the manner in which he 
introduced his decrees aroused much avoidable hostility. Bu 
this should not divert our attention from the basic facts. 
If the present situation is to be relieved, the first essential is to 
remove the hindrances to increased national production. The 
Government’s efforts should, of course, not be allowed tw 
rest there ; above all else a determined attempt must be made to 
persuade the recalcitrant elements on both sides to co-operate in 
raising the national income. On the solution of that problem 
depends the future of France, and perhaps of Europe. 

The Davids, Northfield, L. J. CADBURY 

Birmingham. 

[Mr. Cadbury criticises us for throwing the responsibility for the 
French crisis upon the financiers and prefers to blame the social laws 
and the “ ca-canny ” of the Trades-Unions. No doubt the 40 hour week 
has slowed down production, but can we really expect the Trades-Unions 
to co-operate enthusiastically with employers whose mere policy they 
regard as treasonable? Mr. Cadbury admits that Reynaud’s decrees 
impose an unfair burden upon the working-class, but does not regard this 
as a basic fact. For many of us, however, it is the basic fact about the 
Daladier Government. So long as it is suspected of pro-Fascist 
and anti-working-class sympathies, it is idle to hope for Trades-Union 
co-operation.—Epb., N.S. & N.] 


A UNITED IRELAND 


Sir,—Colonel Hungerford in his delightful letter on a “‘ United 
Ireland” is perhaps unwise to suggest that the Nationalists who 
boycotted the Deputy Recorder’s courts (for the redivision of 
electoral areas) had no right afterwards to complain “ when his 
decisions were not to their liking.” Rank outsiders might be 
tempted to say, most unfairly, that, since the Government Unionists 
boycotted the Civil Liberties Commission, they have no right to 
complain when its findings were not to their liking. 

Perhaps, too, there should have been a word of explanation 
added to his remarks on the Special Powers Act: ‘‘ No law-abiding 
citizen objects to this Act, for the simple reason that it only operates 
against those who are connected with disloyal organisations and 
use violence as a means to achieve their political ends.’’ Colone! 
Hungerford should have explained that “ disloyal ’’ means “‘ hold- 
ing political views different from those of the Government.’ 
And the fact that this Act sanctions imprisonment for months 
without trial is very necessary, of course, for the simple reason 
that there are such enormous numbers of these disloyal citizens. 
Confound them, Sir. OWEN SHEEHY SKEFFINGTON 

Glencormac, Bray, Ireland. 


FASCISM AND CAPITALISM 


Str,—Mr. Crossman deserves the thanks of every member of 
the Left who is still able to think, instead of merely to swear, about 
Fascism. The identification of Fascism with aggressive capitalism 
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has, more than any other single error, vitiated Socialist thought 
for four years and has led the Left into the curious position of 
being popularly considered the War Party. 

The argument is merely this. Marx prophesied a last struggle 
of disintegrating capitalism. What happened was the rise of 
Fascism. Therefore, the rise of Fascism must be the last struggle 
of disintegrating capitalism. No other reason has ever been 
adduced, and what facts there are have been carefully selected to 
bolster up this somewhat faulty logic. I am myself indisposed to 
believe in the infallibiliry of Marx, but may I suggest to the 
faithful that, even on a Marxist analysis, the truth might be that, 
in its struggle for survival, capitalism has divided to rule? It 
has set its two enemies, Fascism and Socialism, at each other’s 
throats. 

This reading has at least the merit of according with the facts 
of the situation and it does not demand that English Socialists 
should line up behind a reactionary Conservative Government, 
on a programme of war for the colonies, conscription and rearma- 
ment, for the ideological satisfaction of exterminating German 
Fascists. HuGH Ross WILLIAMSON 

London, S.W.1. 


A NEW PEACE CONFERENCE 


Sir,—The National Petition “for a new Peace Conference,” 
which is now being organised in this country with the co-operation 
of nearly forty national and metropolitan societies, lays particular 
emphasis upon an initiative by the democratic nations and urges 
the British Government to seek the assistance of the President 
of the United States in securing the comprehensive international 
discussions which the Petition envisages. 

Special importance attaches, therefore, to parallel action by 
the peace movement in the United States, and your readers will 
be interested to know that two of the largest peace groups in 
the U.S.A. are already working on closely similar lines. The 
National Peace Conference, which links together over forty 
national bodies and all sections of the American peace movement, 
including the pacifist societies and the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation, is shortly to present to the President a manifesto “ in 
support of international conference and conciliation,” signed by 
three thousand leading American citizens. At its annual meeting 
in October, the National Council for the Prevention of War— 
the largest individual peace organisation in the United States, 
with headquarters in Washington and branch offices in California, 
Oregon, Iowa and Massachusetts—made the calling of “‘ a world- 
wide disarmament and economic conference”’ one of the main 
objectives of its programme for 1938-39. Every effort is being 
made to co-ordinate these initiatives with the comparable effort 
through the National Petition in this country. 

National Peace Council, GERALD BAILEY, 

39 Victoria Street, Directing Secretary 
London, S.W.1. 


* GENEVA ” 


SiR,—There are points in Desmond MacCarthy’s notice of 
Geneva which seem to me, after seeing the play, to be very unfair 
to Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. MacCarthy seems to think that Shaw is too kind to the 
Dictators. Yet when I saw the performance the audience just 
rose to the witty sallies levelled at the Dictator by Shaw, ably 
assisted by Cecil Trouncer and Walter Hudd. But then that was 
on a Saturday night, with an audience perhaps less blasé than that 
on the occasion when Mr. MacCarthy was present. 

Shaw handled the case for the Jew deplorably, says Mr. 
MacCarthy. On the contrary, it was admirably put. The impres- 
sion made by Donald Eccles was by no means feeble; it was 
generous. It is incorrect to say that Shaw gives no answer to 
Battler’s remark : “‘ I cannot be everywhere and all my agents are 
not angels.”” He gives the Jew a brilliant retort, throwing back 
on Battler his claim to the Almighty’s functions. 

Mr. MacCarthy is right, however, in objecting to the Jew 
being made to rush off at the end to do a financial deal. This 
point should have been made not against the Jew but against 
finance in general. If Shaw wanted to make it he should have 
created a character for the purpose. 

Mr. MacCarthy confuses the fantasy of the play with the 
Philosophy. He appears to accept seriously the Judge’s con- 
demnation all round. But the real point is surely at the end, in 
the remark (beautifully spoken by Alexander Knox), “ They came, 


those fellows. . . . They came.” In the last resort, the hope 
lies in the arraignment of dictatorship in the court of world 
opinion—and feeling. This the Dictators cannot escape. In the 
play they certainly did not have the “best of the argument.” 
They had the worst of the satire. C. L. Hinton 
29 Moreton End Lane, 
Harpenden, Herts. 


VIVISECTION 


Sir,—As one who may fairly claim to know something about 
vivisection, I should like to deal briefly, not with Miss Sackville- 
West’s opinions, but with some of her alleged facts expressed in 
your last issue. My principal quotations below all refer to this 
article. 

1. “ The anti-vivisectionist disputes . . . that the permanent 
alleviation of human suffering matters more, in the long run, 
than the temporary pain of an animal.” I have heard and read 
hundreds of statements by prominent anti-vivisectionists, and 
have never met with any such contention. What they do dispute 
is that human character can hope to benefit “in the long run” 
from toleration of what, if it were susceptible to Police Court 
justice, would be punished as shocking cruelty to animals. 

2. Vivisection is “a scientific investigation conducted for 
the highest humanitarian ends.”” But vivisectors and pro- 
vivisectionists have repeatedly confessed that this is notso. Accord- 
ing to Mr. H. G. Wells, the experimenter “ wants knowledge 
because he wants knowledge ; it is his characteristic good.”” And 
mere scientific curiosity is not one of the highest humanitarian 
ends—it may be the end of an utterly heartless fiend. 

3. “* Lovers of dogs, cats, and horses may be relieved to learn 
that these animals receive special consideration.”” They will be 
less relieved when they go on to discover that dogs and cats 
(together with monkeys), on account of their convenient size, 
are the subject of most of the severest experiments. 

4. “ Close on a million experiments is taken up by nothing more 
serious than inoculations and hypodermic injections.” Your 
contributor adds: “‘ I have not touched at all on the subsequent 
effects on the animal thus used for experimental purposes.” But 
that is to evade the whole point as regards estimating the suffering ! 
The actual inoculation or injection may be practically painless : 
the subsequent production of cancer, tetanus, drug poisoning, etc., 
has been admitted, by the Government Inspector himself, to 
cause “‘ great pain.” 

May I conclude with an opinion of my own? Reading descrip- 
tions of experiments in cold print is liable to leave the reader cold 
But if it were possible to give the public access to the laboratories, 
I do not believe that painful vivisection would survive in this 
country beyond the next session of Parliament. 

37 Vincent Square, London, S.W.1 


BANK MANNERS 


Sir,—The habit of doffing one’s hat when entering a bank is 
(or was) not peculiar to Leicester. 

I remember many years ago going into a country bank in 
Shropshire with a friend, when an old farmer came in and put 
his hat on the counter. My friend, who knew him well, said: 
“That has solved a problem for me, John. I often wondered 
where you worshipped.”’ T. SAGAR 

115, Gravelly Hill North, 

Erdington, Birmingham. 


G. H. BowKER 


Sir,—Critic’s friend was right off the mark when he suggested 
that the doffing of hats in banks was by way of being a gesture of 
respect to the institution that looked after one’s money. In the 
Lincolnshire town where I spent my boyhood, it was the general 
practice until well into the nineteen-twenties, and for all I know 
still may be. There was a much more personal reason for it 

I asked my father Critic’s question some time in 1918, when, 
having allowed me to go to the bank with him, he took off my 
cap for me; the answer I got was to the effect that I ought to 
know that one always took off one’s hat on going into somecone’s 
house. The point was that although the town banks were in the 
hands of the Big Four, their upper parts were still the managers’ 
homes and they were colloquially known as Mr. So-and-So’s 
bank, even when their staffs were large and Mr. So-and-So a 
vague figure in the background. 

In my father’s judgment, at any rate, anyone who remained 
covered was a boor, ranked about level with the sort of man oi 
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whom he once said contemptuously “ He’s the sort of man who 
would spend a pound a week on himself.” 

I suppose people sweated about their overdrafts then just as 
much as they do now, but as I recall these occasional visits to 
the bank, the whole business was very friendly and very much 
more personal than it is now. FRANK THOMPSON 

Kirk Ella Rise, Kirk Ella, East Yorks. 





We regret that the winning extract in our “ This England ” 
column last week was wrongly attributed to the News-letter; it 
was actually taken from the Belfast News-letter. 


Miscellany 


LAMENT THAT IS NOT FOR 
FLODDEN 


I wap a horse 

Trustier had no man, gentler, nor more patient ; 

Ploughed we together the long October furrows 

Harvested black buckwheat, carried yellow maize sheaves. 

Soldiers now have stolen him, spurs pressed, rough ridden 
him. 

No more shall we labour, nor ever reap our sowing : 

But this is small matter— 

More was lost at Munich field. 


I had a farm 

Pigs had, and cattle ; geese, and hornéd oxen ; 

Storm-safe barns, and cornfields; a white house and a 
straw-rick, 

A wife than new hay sweeter, red apple cheeked my 
children. 

My farm is taken from me, confiscate my cattle 

Homeless my children, husbandless my wife : 

But this is small matter— 

More was lost at Munich field. 


I had a country 

Braver had no man, nobler, more belovéd ; 

Free was she, contented ; rich and well defended 
Mighty her fortresses, mightier her sons. 

Now lies she broken, mangled, limbless, bleeding 
In peace dismembered, for enemies by friends : 
But this is small matter— 

More was lost at Munich field. 


I had a soul 
For centuries cherished ; a thousand years a growing 
In martyrs’ hearts deep-rooted, with deathless memories 
fed 
More dear than life or country, phoenix, in fires reborn. 
Shamed, trampled, self-extinguished, herself her own 
destruction 
Soul’s candle now is quenchéd, cold ashes all her flame : 
This is no small matter— 
Soul was lost at Munich field. 
ANNE FREMANTLE 


TWELFiH wiGHT OR 
WHAT YUU WILL 


Tus alternative title is not often recalled, but it carries a hint 
for those who revive this play: Shakespeare, it seems, did not 
know what to call it or how to describe it. It turned out on 
his hands to have no settled drift ; it was itself to take or leave ; 
an informal, amusing, poetical, pensive piece, hurriedly finished, 
perhaps, for some occasion or other. The opening of it 
promaises a story of excessive romance : 


music be the food of love, play on ; 
.ve me excess of it, that surfeiting 
ihe appetite may sicken, and so die. 
That strain again ! it had a dying fall. 
That famous meditation of the love-sick duke is one of the 
gentlest of Shakespeare’s soliloquies on the theme of passion 
that delights in its own sadness. 

Orsino the morbid, the gentle, the magnificent, keeps his 
character. When he thinks “ Caesario” has betrayed him 
and stolen the mistress he was sent to woo by proxy, the passion 
we first heard speaking in the dulcet tones of languor, flashes 
out : 

Why should I not, had I the heart to do it 

Like to the Egyptian thief at point of death, 

Kill what I love ?—a savage jealousy 

That sometimes savours nobly. 
Yes, Orsino Keeps his character, but hardly his place in the 
story. By this time he has been relegated to the background 
by the comedy. 

I have little doubt that the original theme of Twelfth Night 
(the Orsino-Olivia-Caesario situation) appealed to Shakespeare 
as a dramatisation of the situation in The Sonnets; the story 
of one who had loved his friend more than a passionately 
desired mistress, was betrayed by that friend who stole the 
woman’s love and was at last forgiven, or half-forgiven, by 
him whom they had, between them, driven “ half-frantic mad 
with ever more unrest.” In the kingdom of fancy things 
could be brought nearer to the heart’s desire. That friend 
could turn out to be a woman after all, and thus capable of 
healing both heart and body, and closing a rift in the poet’s 
nature deepened by a bitter double jealousy, between idealis- 
ing friendship—love and sex-passion. 

Did the gash still ache too much to allow of such airy treat- 
ment? Or (Shakespeare was always obedient to such claims) 
was comedy, not romance, demanded of him on this occasion ? 
Anyhow the thread of a passionate love-romance runs under- 
ground. Other interests from the midnight revel of Sir Toby, 
Sir Andrew and Feste onwards are more prominent ; Malvolio 
and the mockery and fun of which he is the pivot become the 
main theme. 

Twelfth Night, as has been noticed, has scenes in it akin to 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona (compare Viola and Julia), and 
to passages in The Merchant of Venice, while there is a touch 
of the Falstaff scenes in Henry IV in the revels of Sir Toby 
and his companions. And here let me mention that though 
there is a touch of Falstaff in Sir Toby Belch it was a mistake 
to underline this, for the differences are enormous, by presenting 
Sir Toby as a hugh fat man in heavy boots and russet cloak, 
Mr. George Devine struck me as trying to live up too 
boisterously to his surname. From the point of view of 
production the important thing to stress is that Sir Toby is 
an Elizabethan gentleman: He is the uncle, or the cousin, of 
that great lady, Olivia. He is also a toper, probably penniless, 
and a sponge; though there is a suggestion about him that 
he may have done good service once as a soldier. He is horribly 
bored by the melancholy decorum of his cousin’s stately 
palace, and for relief seeks the cheerful company of her servants. 
He also has an eye to the main chance. He expects a fine fee 
as matrimonial agent if he can get his cousin to take Sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek, and if that match does come off he knows he will 
have a home for life. Now to get the full, and the more subtle, 
comedy out of Sir Toby and the scenes in which he is prominent, 
he must be played as a cynical, careless, hearty man of good 
breeding. I missed this note in Sir Toby at the Phoenix 
Theatre and I also missed a good few of his lines. Unlike the 
fool, nearly all Sir Toby’s comments are pointful and funny. 
He should be dressed with a seedy, tarnished richness. 

Every notice of M. Saint Denis’ production has praised the 
Ague-cheek of Mr. Redgrave—a tall, giggling, girlish young 
man, with long, fair hair, who betrays in every gesture and 
intonation a beaming acceptance of the fact that he is thought 
afool. He is rich and happy—what does it matter ? Everybody 
too, has praised Miss Peggy Ashcroft’s Viola. When that 
part was played by a boy the audience had no difficulty in 
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seeing “ Caesario” as Olivia saw him, but nowadays it is 
most importarit that however feminine the actress may be (and 
Miss Peggy Ashcroft is delightfully feminine), when Viola is 
passing as “Caesario” her attitudes and gestures should 
suggest at any rate the other sex. There was a pleasant and 
gallant boyishness about Miss Ashcroft which helped those 
scenes, and two moments will dwell in my memory: when 
she delivered those lovely lines which begin the capture of 
Olivia’s heart. 

And make the babbling gossip of the air 

Cry out Olivia. O, you should not rest 

Between the elements of air and earth, 

But you should pity me ! 
and when she provoked the famous comment from Olivia, 
“©; what a deal of scorn looks beautiful In the contempt 
and anger of his lip!” Miss Ashcroft’s face, at that moment, 
sparkled with a sudden petulance which deserved it. Olivia 
in her first scenes was admirable, though in the confession 
of her love and her subsequent, and misaddressed, reproaches 
to “ Caesario” Miss Vera Lindsay showed hardly enough 
feeling. They are great opportunities for an actress; the 
last is hard to take advantage of, but not the first. Mr. George 
Hayes is an excellent Malvolio : his face is the mirror of conceit 
and that sort of self-absorption which makes men stupid. 
His severe but empty little eye, his gait (the mincing dignity 
of a large long-legged bird) delighted me; and his descent 
in a long night-shirt with a bedroom-candle upon the mid- 
night revellers, his hair and beard in curling-papers was 
highly comic. But that revel itself was too rampageous and 
chaotic. It lacked the romance which I remember so well in 
Mr. Granville Barker’s production (1912) when Arthur Whitby 
was a perfect Sir Toby and Hayden Coffin sang Feste’s song 
so well. It is a musical if also a drunken, laughing revel. And 
this brings me to a discussion of the importance of the Fool 
in the play. 

There is no play of Shakespeare’s in which music is so 
important. Twelfth Night begins with music; it ends with 
that lovely, cool, meaningless song, “ For the rain it raineth 
every day,” which seems to wash away the harshness of the 
Malvolio-baiting fun we have just been watching, and to 
remind us that we have been in a country of dreams. 

It is thanks to musical interludes that the romance (the heart- 
ache of love) part of the story and its boisterous fooling, are 
fused into a whole. Feste is therefore, though seemingly only 
a minor part, the clou which holds Twelfth Night together. 
Twelfth Night is one of Shakespeare’s plays which show signs 
of having been written for a definite cast. The stature of 
Aguecheek and of Maria is indicated, and Mr. Granville 
Barker thinks that no dramatist would have dared to write 
such a part as Feste’s, had not he had to hand an actor with 
an exceptionally sweet voice and peculiar talent. Feste is one 
of the most difficult parts to fill in the whole of Shakespearean 
drama. He is not an ordinary “ fool” or clown. He should 
be capable of suggesting a kind of heart-breaking silliness, 
the pathos of a Pierrot and the pathetic anxiety to please of 
the amiable tolerated parasites in Russian country-house 
comedy. He is always trying to be funny, it was his way of 
earning a living. 

The evolution of the “ Fool” in Elizabethan drama is 
interesting. At first he was the extraneous channel through 
which the popular element in the audience received its expected 
dues of buffoonery and coarseness. Then as the stage came 
more and more under Court patronage the Fool vanished, but 
before that he had been absorbed into the play as a character. 
Feste and the Fool in Lear are the most notable examples. 
The trouble is that Feste’s jokes are, most of them, no longer 
funny. The Elizabethan “ wise-crack” is a boring thing. 
There is nothing to be done but cut as many as possible. 
M. Saint Denis has tried to make them more tolerable by 
encouraging Mr. Warren Jenkin’s acrobatic agility which is 
truly remarkable. But it is no use. The jests which compel 
admiration on the stage leave the auditorium solemn. He has 
attempted to make the “ Sir Topas ” scene go by introducing 





extra clowning. No: the less by-play with which it is played 
the better. Mr. Jenkin’s voice is a very pleasant one. 
But he should not tickle Sir Andrew’s cheek while singing 
“O Mistress mine.” The topers, too, are in their sentimental 
cups at that moment, while poor Feste is for once released 
from the obligation of being funny. He bore himself with 
dignity as a poor drudge-artist should before the Duke, and 
his sudden flitting had a touch of the pathos I mean. Orsino, 
by the by, was played by Mr. Michael Redgrave with a due sense 
of the rich morbidezza of the part. | DESMOND MacCCARTHY 


PICTURES TO BUY 


Paintine is the most delightful of careers. You spend 
your life looking at things you like, and handling a material 
you like, hand and brain and imagination are all exercised, 
and, unlike your writer friends, you can reasonably expect 
to be doing better work at seventy than at thirty. The only 
serious objection to this way of earning a living is that a living 
is, in fact, very rarely earned. Most painters have to be 
supported by teaching, by commercial work or by their parents ; 
for there are more painters than there are picture-buyers. 
Perhaps the dealers ought to organise a campaign to make 
the public “ picture-conscious ”: if you can persuade people 
that they suffer from night-starvation, and even that they 
smell, is it impossible to induce the less unflattering belief that 
they have a taste for art? I am not suggesting strip-cartoons, 
with Mabel catching her man, or Norman getting a rise in 
his screw, because they have acquired paintings by Magritte 
or Moholy-Nagy. But why not a campaign for persuading 
public bodies to let painters loose on the dreary corridors of 
County Council buildings, Post Offices, hospitals, schools, 
etc.? (In the U.S.A. hundreds of painters are now being 
kept alive and busy by the State.) And simultaneously the 
bourgeoisie could be told that for ten pounds they can buy a 
good picture, for thirty shillings a good lithograph. There is 
still a notion that picture-buying is like racehorse-owning, a 
pastime reserved for the payers of surtax. 

This week I have found several shows to recommend to 
budding collectors, and I will begin with these. The Storran 
has a new French painter, young and still little known on 
either side of the Channel. Mablord looks like being one of 
the most considerable painters of the hitherto disappointing 
post-war generation. One can detect in him a variety of 
influences, from early Titian to late Bérard by way of Cézanne 
but he is highly personal—after seeing this one show, 
I feel I should know a Mablord anywhere. He projects an 
imaginary world, decorated with horses, children with drums, 
warriors with shields and spears, guitar-players, planturous 
nudes reclining in landscapes. Here is the romance of the 
Concert Champétre, of the Embarquement pour Cythére, of the 
Déjeuner sur PHerbe translated for our more tragic mood. 
Decorative and evocative, these pictures have an individual 
charm that should recommend them to anyone with an eye in his 
head and ten pounds in his pocket. An uncommonly interest- 
ing painter, and one to watch. In the same gallery Miss 
Susan Palmer shows forty pastels. Compared with Mablord, 
she seems a touch amateurish, but she is sensitive and never 
attempts more than she can manage. Her views of Venice 
and Rome are specially enjoyable, since she has not, as is 
now too often the fashion, been more interested in herself 
than in her subject. These little pastels cost mostly between 
1} and 3 guineas, and would make Christmas presents of 
which one would not get tired. The Mathiesen Gallery is 
also showing a newcomer, Mr. George Lambourn. He is 
an astonishingly accomplished painter, who can paint a Derain 
as well as Derain does. (Look at the Still Life, 14, or the 
Girl Seated.) His harbour-scenes are as nice in their intervals 
as Marquet’s. Painting usually in sallow colours, with too 
coarse a texture, Mr. Lambourn achieves his object with a 
competence that is almost disquieting, but his vision is 
imaginative. The portraits are particularly successful. This 
painter will develop into a good artist or else into a best-seller, 
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I fancy—he has skill enough to be either. In the same 
gallery are paintings by Mr. Lowes Luard, who has a deserved 
reputation as an animalier. His horses in movement are 
always extraordinarily good, and in this show there are a number 
of brilliant circus-studies. (Look at Rope Dancer, Tight Rope 
and Acrobats Mending their Net.) Hackneys at Olympia is 
particularly admirable. Mr. Luard’s large pictures seem to 
me usually less felicitous, because of his handling. 

The Leicester Galleries are showing Mr. Oliver Messel, 
best known for. his delightful decors. The paintings here 
of theatrical subjects show an accomplished iaste. He can use 
pigment very ingeniously, cooking up a very appetising matiére, 
and the picture of girls eating ices in the New Forest is as 
pretty as paint. There are some charming landscapes and 
still lifes. Unfortunately, Mr. Messel also practises as a 
painter of fashionable portraits ; and it is difficult to see more 
than millinery in these smooth facile pictures of expensive 
young gentlemen and youngish ladies. No doubt Mr. Messel 
wishes to be amiable to his sitters, and fears, perhaps justly, 
that their taste is a litthe uneducated. When, however, he 
does portra‘ts in ink, with touches of oil, in a blue monochrome, 
the effect is genuinely elegant. I wish Mr. Messel would 
treat his uncommon gifts more respectfully. 

At Wildenstein’s Mr. Allan Gwynne-Jones shows one very 
pretty head, some agreeable landscapes, and a masterly copy 
from Rubens. His pictures are a trifle tepid and monotonous, 
he seems to have more accomplishment than vision or 
imagination. But these are honourable paintings of the 
academic, as opposed to the Royal Academic, order. The 
Delius Giese Gallery has lively bullfight drawings and dullish 
Cézannesque paintings by Jan Kurzke. The Mayor, in addition 
to the miraculous Renoir landscape mentioned here last weck, 
has a monumentally impressive Renoir portrait—a picture for 
a Public Gailery. Guggenheim Jeune is showing a collection 
of pictures, dolls, hats, and miscellaneous objects by Mme. 
Vassilieff, often witty and always agile. 

Now I must place a word about the Epstein drawings at 
Teooth’s. “‘ Solely to satisfy a craving of my own,” Mr. Epstein 
explains, “ I have made these drawings for Les Fleurs du Mal 
of Baudelaire.” Nobody will question his right to satisfy 
so private a need, but was it mecessary to expose the results 
to the public gaze? Mr. Epstein’s virtues have always been 
vigour and expressiveness, and in his better works these have 
zone far to compensate for the absence of distinction and 
sensibility. But Baudelaire is a great classical poet, at once 
marmoreal and exquisitely fine, the Racine of the Romantic 
Movement. Illustrations by Flaxman for Defoe, by Marie 
Laurencin for Whitman, by Kokoschka for Pope, could not be 
more unsuitable than those Mr. Epstein has made for Baudelaire. 
And not only are they impertinent, they must also be classed 
among the emptiest works that he has ever exhibited. He has 
sought to express revolt, anguish and despair—emotions that 
the present condition of man must excite in every artist, but 
compared with Picasso’s Guernica drawings, these are hardly 
more significant than graffiti. One does not need to be a 
Blimp in order to feel that uglinéss is not enough. The 
greater one’s devotion to Baudelaire, the less one can enjoy 
these unlucky illustrations. Upstairs in the same gallery there 
is a roomful of Paul Nash paintings, most of them not new, 
but a nice enough sight for one’s sore eyes. 

RAYMOND MoRrTIMER 


THE MOVIES 


“Entree des Artistes,” at the Curzon 

“Room Service,” at the Odeon 

“That Certain Age,” at the Leicester Square. 
Cuance and decay in all around I see: the Marx Brothers 
flirting dangerously with sanity, Miss Durbin slithering into 
precocious sex, and the brilliant director of Gribouille, Marc 
Allegret, weakening from aillegretto con grazia to moderato 
marcato. Entrée des Artistes won a prize—but that’s not 
much: there always seems to be an excess of prizes over 





prize-worthy films. More surprising is the fact that it has 
had a greater success in Paris than anything since Pépé le Moko 
and Mayerling ; surprising because, for all its skill and talent, 
it adds up to almost nothing. The setting is the Paris dramatic 
Conservatoire, and the scenes which show the activities of 
that famous institution are admirably done and very interesting 
to watch. We see the candidates reciting their test pieces for 
the entrance examination, and we assist at a series of rehearsals 
in the class of Professor Lambertin, conducted by Louis 
Jouvet with the gravity and attention to detail of a fine actor 
in a country which produces and cares for fine acuing. Nor 
does this exhaust the attractions of Entrée des Artistes. It 
introduces to the screen Janine Darcey, a girl with lovely, 
sensitive features and an intelligent expression—another 
Danielle come to judgment. She plays the heroine, a girl with 
a passion for the stage and great talent firmly stifled by the 
uncle and aunt who keep a laundry in which she works ;_ there 
is an excellent scene in which M. Lambertin calls on them and 
sweeps away their bourgeois objections by sheer force of 
personality. At about this point, though pleasantly entertained, 
we begin to wonder whether there is going to be a plot. It 
soon appears, in the shape of a struggle between the girl and 
a fellow student for the affections of the Conservatoire 
Don Juan. The theme of the film is that affairs which look 
like play to outsiders may be deadly serious to the principals : 
“amour n’est pas photogénique.” There were possibilities 
in the contrast between the daily practising of emotions and 
the unexpected emergence of the emotions themselves, but 
they are lost in a complicated and melodramatic dénouement 
involving one of those stage deaths that suddenly turn out 
to be real (as in Pagliacci) and a sinister shock-headed rustic 
who might be Boris Karloff’s younger brother. The other 
two principals were not very distinguished, and towards the 
end the direction became inconsequent and discontinuous. 
But the film is preceded by one of the very best of the Julian 
Huxley Strand Zoo films, called The Birth of the Year. 1 
have never seen more delightful photographs of young animals 
at play: there is a small bear who lies on his back and sucks 
his toes, and a charming sequence shows the larger animals 
who live indoors being called in the morning. If you go to 
the Curzon, do not miss this. 

For a few moments it seemed as though all were well with 
the Marx Brothers. True, they had been harnessed to a 
successful farce called Room Service, but there were grounds 
for hoping that they would smash the hampering plot to 
smithereens and turn the film into a true Marxian extravaganza 
on the congenial theme of life in a grand hotel. But Groucho, 
after an instant’s splendid rudeness, lapsed into servile 
scheming ; Chico fell reluctantly into line; and Harpo left 
both harps and blondes severely alone. And where was Miss 
Marguerite Dumont? The sad answer comes that the farce 
contained no part for her; which only shows the sort of 
trim, watertight affair it is, a vessel as little suited to the art 
of the riotous and destructive Brothers as the Normandie to 
Niagara Falls. Plenty of clean fun is to be had from Room 
Service ; but, oh, the hobby-horse is forgot. 

That Certain Age is another instalment of what an American 
critic has called Deanna Durbin’s “ prolonged aileluia to 
adolescence.” Her trainers and managers have now allowed 
her her first love-affair, a shy and desperately long-winded 
crush on a dull reporter (Melvyn Douglas), for whose sake 
she neglects an almost equally dull little boy (Jackie Cooper). 
In fact the whole film is dull: the problems of adolescence 
are only interesting if treated seriously, and this half-humorous, 
half-sentimental study of schoolgirl schwdrmere: is a bore. 
Even Miss Durbin seems duller than before, except when she 
is scudding adorably about the house or singing—better than 
ever, I admit, but what stuff! Her performance of the Roméo 
Valse, excepting the poor French and absence of trills, is 
delightful ; but another of her songs begins like this: 

You’re as pretty as a picture, 
A beautiful exhibition of art. 


Not even Deanna can put that across. PETER GALWAY 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“The Rivals,” at the Old Vic 

The Rivals is being played at the Old Vic with a dashing 
vivacity that is very nice. The whole thing is, perhaps, on the 
airy side: the sensibility passages certainly come out best. The 
romantic exactions of Faulkland and of Lydia Languish make the 
most palpable comedy, and the Bob Acres of Mr. Alec Guinness 
is disturbingly fragile and sentient: the suffering clown. This 
etherealisation of the Sheridan comedy rather dilutes the more 
vigorous characters. In fact the producer, Miss Esmé Church, 
gives us a Lydia’s-eye view of a Bath day. The fibs, the brutalities 
and the hard fun are reduced to so many outrages offered to 
sensibility—which could be outraged by a good deal less. But 
the mood is deliberate, and is sustained flawlessly : every variation 
of temper and temperament is marked, with a proper sense of the 
artificial and a delicious physical naturalness. Without one 
exception the actors move well: not a gesture lacks point and 
there are no boring exaggerations or “ period’’ quaintnesses. 
The sets and dresses, by Mr. Stewart Chaney, are exquisite. In 
the sets, height and light are the two great elements. Mr. Chaney 
has taken Bath at one of its best moments, when the city seems 
to be blown out of semi-opaque glass. To the indoor scenes, great 
windows admit outdoor facades and perspectives in a sublimation 
of summer light. The drop scene of the crescent cannot descend 
too often. The women’s dresses are fluid, the men’s supple : 
this is a great escape from the awful brocade tradition. The 
colours are print-colours—lemon, white, turquoise, vermillion, 
puce. A joy to the eye. It is a pity The Rivals is only to run for 
a fortnight : it should not be missed. Miss Ellen Compton flakes 
off from her Mrs. Malaprop conventions that had deadened that 
character. Mr. Andrew Cruikshank’s Sir Lucius O’Trigger 
combines bravura with dignity. The servants’ parts are all 
played with a genuine (not a Hammersmith) period sense. Miss 
Hermione Hannen’s Lydia is a delicious portrait of the sensation- 
alist: her deportment is faultless; she keeps her head of curls 
beautifully still and balanced and expresses everything with her 
arms. She has no tricks ... This Rivals at the Old Vic may 
be over-delicate, but there is not a line of the wit blurred. 


““ Night Arrival,’ at the London International Theatre 

Night Arrival (which is translated from the German of Hans 
Rothe) has the advantage of a famous and highly dramatic plot. 
The setting is Paris of the Second Empire during its great Exhibi- 
tion, with a mother and daughter arriving late one evening from 
South America and being forced to put up at different hotels. 
During the night the mother dies of plague, and to prevent panic 
the rather totalitarian police of the third Napoleon smuggle the 
body away, suborn the few hotel employees who saw her arrival, 
and blandly inform the daughter that she came alone and is 
suffering from delusions. The author introduces a romantic 
interest by making the girl fall in love with the handsome young 
doctor who instigated the deceit, and, with the aid of twelve 
scenes and over fifty characters, tries to make a play from what 
should have been made a film or novel. For, unfortunately, Night 
Arrival is a very bad play. The characters, as numerous and 
unindividual as protozoa, are alive only in occasional caricature, 
and voice the sentiments of a school-story in the vocabulary of 
Jane Austen. It is difficult to assess the acting, as the cast had 
apparently been instructed to adopt the dramatic technique of 
the period they represent, and clasp hands, clutch brows and reel 
back stricken to such an extent that it is almost impossible to 
judge their real talent. Mr. Robert Douglas as the handsome 
doctor and Miss Margaret Vines as the unhappy daughter were 
appropriately masterful and pathetic, and Mr. David Powell gave 
a brilliant thumbnail sketch of ingenious idiocy. Mr. Wilfred 
Fletcher gets best marks for the evening, perhaps because his part 
required the extravagance the producer seems to have demandedI. 
But, as a whole, the play is a great disappointment ; so few good 
plots come to the West End that the waste of one seems worse 
than its non-arrival. 


“London Ballet,” at the Toynbee Hall Theatre 

The new Toynbee Hall theatre is a great acquisition to the 
Universities Settlement in East London. It has a charming 
interior, comfortable seating for about four to five hundred person} 
without a gallery, and a well-equipped stage. Last Monday 


evening Mr. Antony Tudor’s “‘ London Ballet” gave its first 
performance there and the theatre proved admirably efficient} 
Four short ballets were given of which three are familiar to all 
frequenters of the Ballet Club but there was a premiére of Gala 


Performance, a new ballet in two scenes by Antony Tudor to music 
by Prokofiev with decor by Hugh Stevenson. The music was 
played on two pianofortes with more than average skill and taste 
by Hans Gellhorn and Dorothy Moggridge. The dancing of the 
corps de ballet was not up to this technical standard but Miss Maude 
Lloyd as the goddess of the dance stood out and gave an example 
of good style and technique. On January 29th the Toynbee 
Hall Opera Club will present Gluck’s Orpheus at the theatre with 
Hans Gellhorn as conductor and J. L. Hodgkinson as producer. 
To succeed in this will be a real achievement and a witness to the 
cultural progress of the work at Toynbee Hall. 


The Story of an African Farm, at the New 


The alleged attraction between moth and candle is a very casual 
flirtation compared to the overpowering spell a successful novel 
exercises on the theatre. Let a story give the least promise of 
becoming a classic and, however unsuitable be subject theme or 
treatment, the stage will present its ghostly caricature. Of course 
this also happens in the other direction, but the Book of the Play 
is usually priced sixpence and stacked behind the dingier Christ- 
mas cards. Olive Schreiner’s famous novel does not repay stage 
presentation. Mr. Merton Hodge, the adapter, has tried to avoid 
constant shifting of scene by a return to the monumental trickery 
of pre-war melodrama, and delights his astonished audience with 
a full-size, two-storey cross-section of the whole farm, through 
which the characters can move at will without overworking the 
scene-shifters. But even architecture cannot fit a novel to another 
medium, and the doings and ideals of Miss Schreiner’s Afrikaans 
farmers remain obstinately and nostalgically literary. The acting, 
however, is excellent. Miss Curigwen Lewis is affecting and 
effective as the aspiring daughter, Miss Maru Clare is alarming 
as the terrible Tant Sannie, and Miss Alexis France is pathetically 
attractive as the simple Em. Mr. Aubrey Dexter is outstanding 
even in this company, and presents a slimy, hypocritical, poison- 
ously malicious Blenkins, whose alternating contortions of sadism 
and masochism are at once ridiculous and terrifying. His 
Blenkins, in fact, is so much better than the original that it almost 
justifies the whole unhappy adaptation. 


THE COMING WEEK 


SATURDAY, December roth— 

Robert Mayer Concert for Children, Central Hall, rr. 

Conference: ‘“‘ Religious Freedom in Germany,” Clemance Hall, 
Elmington Road, S.E.5, 3.15-9. 

** The Christmas Oratorio,” Queens Hall, 8. 

SuNDAY, December 11th— 

M. J. Bonn: “ The Problems of Appeasement,’’ Conway Hall, 11. 

Allan Flanders: ‘‘ Liberty’s Worst Enemy at Work,” 153 Finchley 
Road, 6.15. 

Stage Society : “‘ Paradise Lost,” by Clifford Odets,Wyndhams, 8.30. 

London Theatre Concert, Cambridge Theatre, 8.30. 

Mownpay, December 12th— 

Anthony Blunt: “ El Greco,” Spanish Art Gallery, 6 Chesterfield 
Gardens, 6. Tickets 2s. 6d. 

Plato Chan will be painting at Cooling Galleries, 3-6. And on 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Public Meeting: “‘ What Can We Do Against the Hitler Terror?” 
24 New Oxford Street, 8. 

Public Meeting to urge further investigation and action concerning 
Forced Marriages of African Girls, Caxton Hall, 8. 

Griller String Quartet, in aid of Spanish Relief, 153 Finchley 
Road, 8.15. Tickets: Mrs. Bacharach, 26 Willow Road, N.W.3. 

Tugspay, December 13th— 

W. S. Behrendsohn : “ Germany and Europe,” Friends House, 1.20. 

Henry Carter: ‘* Constructive Peace-making,” Dick Sheppard 
Centre, 8. 

“ The Great Waltz,” His Majesty’s. 

WEDNESDAY, December 14th— 

Lord Horder: “ The Life and Death of Art,” Conway Hall, 8. 

Air-Comm. L. E. O. Charlton: ‘“‘ Japan and Her Neighbours,” 
Herne Hill Congregational Church, 8. 

Liberal Ball, Hyde Park Hotel, 9.30. Tickets from Liberal Social 
Council. 

THURSDAY, December 15th— 

Annual Exhibition of the Royal College of Art Students’ Group, 
Imperial Institute. Till December 23rd. 

Pianoforte Recital by Joseph Weingarten, in aid of Food for 
Spanish Children, Conway Hall, 8.15. Tickets from 37 
Gainsborough Gardens, N.W.11. 

Stage Society Discussion: “ Paradise Lost,” 66 Portland Place, 
8.30. 

FRIDAY, December 16th— 

Civil Liberties Dance, New Burlington Galleries, 8.30. Tickets 

from 320 Regent Street. 
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CP AUNTS, UNCLES and J) 


PARENTS PLEASE NOTE 


Escape to Persia 


KATHARINE HULL & 
PAMELA WHITLOCK 


authors of The Far-Distant Oxus of which 
the Evening News wrote: ‘It is a collabo- 
ration of genius. It is a miraculous book, 
written with a good sense and practic- 
ability which would put most grown-up 
authors to shame.’ “This new effort of theirs 
puts it beyond doubt that in these girls we 
have a remarkable pair of collaborators. It 
is bound to be a great success.” The Daily Mail 

Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


The Indian Twins 
LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


This story of two Indian children is the 
eleventh in the Twins Series. It is the tale 
of Beaver Boy and Pigeon, the son and 
daughter of Chief Two Bears, who live in 
an Indian village in the great North-West. 

Illustrated 3s. 6d. net 


Moonshine and Clover 
and 


A Doorway in Fairyland 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


Fairy stories and children’s tales. These 
collections are re-issued in two uniform 
volumes. Illustrated with wood engravings 
made by Miss Clemence Housman from 
drawings by Laurence Housman. each 5s. net 


Arthur Ransome 


There is no new Ransome this Christmas, 
but a new edition of SWALLOWDALE with 
drawings by the author has just been issued. 
All the books are now illustrated by Arthur 
Ransome. The rest of the titles are 


SWALLOWS & AMAZONS 

PETER DUCK 

WINTER HOLIDAY 

COOT CLUB 

PIGEON POST 

WE DIDN'T MEAN TO GO TO SEA 


Illustrated by the author each 7s. 6d. net 


Write to the Publishers for a Complete List of 
Books for Boys and Girls 


(55 JONATHAN CAPE OO) 


— 





The Letters of T.E. Lawrence 


edited by DAVID GARNETT 


‘I am quite sure that Inever knew Lawrence(though 


I knew him in the flesh) until | read this book. 


‘The editing, by Mr. David Garnett, comes as near 


perfection as | should imagine possible.’ 
PROFESSOR ERNEST BARKER ino the Observer 


806 pages 253. 


The Notebooks of 


Leonardo da Vinci 
edited by EDWARD MacCURDY 


‘A magnificent edition. The Notebooks show the 
nature of Leonardo’s greatness and the astonishing 
leaps forward of his mind.’ The New Statesman 

In two volumes, with 64 illustrations in photo- 
gravure, £3.3.0 the set 


Chateaubriand 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


author of Byron and Disraeli 


‘This masterly study by the most discerning of 
modern biographers does full justice to the Great 
French romantic. Chateaubriand was as complex 
and picturesque a figure as any in history. His 
extraordinary career spanned the most dramatic 
period of I'rench history, and was intimately bound 
up with every phase.’ The Daily Mail 12s, 6d, 


English Folk 


WALLACE NOTESTEIN 
‘Professor Notestein has compiled a book of 
characters, avoiding the Great on the one hand 
and E.ccentrics on the other. One of his finds is 
the diary of Roger Lowe, a Lancashire shop- 
keeper’s apprentice in the reign of Charles Il. An 
interesting book.’ DAVID GARNETT in the New Statesman 
12s. 6d. 


The Best Short Stories of 1938 


edited by F. J. OBRIEN 


‘Mr. O’Brien has never made a more successful 
anthology of short stories.’ The News Chronicle 

‘It is about as good a seven-and-sixpenny worth 
as the short story fan is likely to come across this 
autumn.’ John O’ London 480 pages 78. 6d. 


Doctor of the Lost 


SIMON BLUMENFELD 


‘Doctor of the Lost, based on the life of Dr. Barnardo, 
is an extremely vivid picture of Fast End life in the 
sixties. It is a story of heroic social struggle.’ 
New Statesman 78. 6d. 
JONATHAN CAPE 
THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE 
lbs gaa 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


At 2a.m. the battalion arrived at. Valenciennes and detrained just 
outside the station. It had been in, Valenciennes before, having 
marched through, three days after Waterloo. 


Tue civilian reader of military history often has occasion to 
smile at such remarks, made with such pride, and as the 
result of so much research, but which appear to have so little 
meaning. For what is the identity of a group made up of 
continually changing individuals who are not connected by 
blood ? Can it be believed that a battalion has any existence 
apart from the individuals in it, and how does it preserve its 
character or individuality or anything at all apart from the 
mere label of its number and its name, after ninety-nine years ? 
These questions are not unkindly meant, since the strange and 
moving voiume from which the quotation is made, The War 
the Infantry Knew (P. S. King, 21s.) supplies a partial answer. 
A school, or a college at a University, has something per- 
manent, or slowly changing, about it, besides its buildings, and 
a battalion of Welch Fusiliers has something besides its 
buttons, its colours, the “ flash” and the mascot goat—trifles 
which become enormously important since they are the only 
tangible proofs of a continuity in which its members believe 
and by which they set so much store—since all else is fleeting. 
The long sub-title of this book explains its nature : A Chronicle 
of. Service in France and Belgium with the Second Battalion, 
His Majesty’s Twenty-third Foot, the Royal Welch Fusiliers : 
founded on personal records, recollections, and reflections.assembled, 
edited, and partly written by one of their Medical Officers. 
The “ M.O.” in question had no-conscious desire to make 
literary experiments, or to explore the possibilities of 
“unanamist ” collaboration, yet he has achieved something 
which is almost unique in literature. He has patched together 
the detailed story of four years of war from the records of so 
many different men (sixty-seven in all) that each of them 
tecomes only important as the spokesman of the rest. Even 
when we reach the end of the extremely exciting Chapter 12, 
which is written entirely by Captain S. L. Sassoon, there is 
no feeling that anticlimax will follow the stretcher on which 
he is borne away. It is only the battalion which matters, not 
the narrators of the moment. It changes rapidly, suffering 
the most terrible casualties ; the war itself alters in character, 
but something goes on which makes the battalion an entity, 
of which this book is an accurate expression. 
* * * 

From Valenciennes on August 23rd, 1914, the battalion 
was occupied for some weeks in the great retreat which preceded 
the battle of the Marne, and came very well out of it. That 
famous figure, Lt.-General Hunter-Weston, pops in and out 
of the confused memories of the period, on the pillion-seat of 
a motor cycle, and dramatically disappears during the advance 
which followed : 

We had not the faintest idea where we were, for we were without 
maps. About four o’clock a gorgeous General Officer, he of the 
flapper’s perch, burst on our vision. He asked who we were. On 
my respectfully informing him, he waved his stick and, pointing 
downhill, exclaimed in the theatrical manner which later made him 
so celebrated, “‘ Follow me.” He then strode off so rapidly that 
before one platoon had fallen in, he had disappeared—for two years 
as far as I was concerned. 

The “ race to the sea” followed the battle of the Marne. The 
exhausted troops dug themselves in, and a long period of 
inaction followed. The fraternisation on Christmas Day, 
initiated by the Germans, went to the lengths of exchanging 
barrels of beer for plum pudding, and to discussions between 
English and German officers in the middle of No-man’s-land. 
Slowly the battalion settled down to trench warfare : 

At lunch when a shell landed . . . we all stopped feeding and then 
went on again. The Quail said: ‘‘ How like rabbits we get in these 
burrows, munching until we hear a noise and then stopping, and 
then, after a pause, munching again.” 


The spirit of men and officers was extraordinary, and during 
ordinary trench warfare the casualties were surprisingly slight. 
Unfortunately, an ingenious Staff was always planning attacks 
which resulted in heavy casualties without any corresponding 
gains. In September, 1915, an attack was planned to follow 
the use of gas. The gas drifted along the British line and was 
blown back into the trenches, which were soon packed with 
wounded, dying and dead men. In the subsequent effort 
“ Half of B Company fell in 30 yards.” Captain H. Blair 
gives an account of the forlorn attack, but was soon “ out of the 
picture ” with a fractured pelvis. The following June (1916) 
the Germans exploded the largest mine they ever made on the 
Western Front. Blair was blown up, but survived. 

I woke to find myself buried up to the neck and quite unable to 
move hand or foct. Several men passed within a few feet of me. . . 
I was too dazed to appreciate the language was German. 

Day began to dawn. Blair realised that he was in an exposed 
position, and he freed his right arm and dug out a few handfuls 
of earth to screen him from the Germans. He and Morris, a 
wounded man with a fractured thigh wedged against him, 
were dug out by a rescue party the following night. It took 
two hours and three-quarters to get them out, in the dark, 
from the tangle of earth, barbed wire, and iron stakes. The 
following summer the battalion was used against places the 
names of which recall to one’s mind Robert Graves’s poems 
in Over the Brazier : which combine the flavours of childhood 
and of hell: of the nursery and of Mametz Wood. Unfortu- 
nately, Robert Graves, who was transferred to the first battalion, 
has not contributed, and he makes only occasional appearances, 
vanishing altogether after a delightful letter on the occasion of 
his reported death to the C.O. 
*x . x 

The ghastly mess made of the offensives was due partly to 
the remoteness of Brigade Headquarters, two miles in the rear, 
during the fighting in High Wood, with the result that : 

The cost in all the lower ranks of preserving some Generals of 
Brigade and Division, and some members of their Staffs, is beyond 
reckoning, but it must be stupendous. 

Yet it was precisely these lives which the British Army could 
best have afforded to sacrifice, in the hopes of something better. 
As the months go by and the writers grow in experience, their 
comments on the Staff become increasingly bitter : 

Anyhow, the senseless scheme of an attack in a thicket after dark 
by tyros was a washout from the start; the men didn’t fellow their 
officers out of the trench. 

It was impossible for the officers who actually fought and Jed 
their men to influence the “elevated cultivated Dukes of 
Plazo-Toro,” who led their armies from behind and produced 
co-ordinates synchronising the capture of a trench with its 
bombardment. In February, 1917, everything was mud : 

The one pair of gum boots in the front-line was passed by the 
officer on duty to his relief. -Dry socks had come up, but the men 
could not change into them; in dumb wretchedness they stood in 
six to twelve inches of ice-cold fluid. ... We learned on the 
telephone there was no release yet from the caprice of the abstract 
tactician who from far-away disposes of us : someone playing fantastic 
tricks with reality had substituted 30 seconds shooting by two un- 
registered trench mortars for the impotent batteries of guns. 

The crying necessity was to cashier the higher ranks and 
replace them with officers who had experience of trench 
warfare. Instead of which, the generals enthusiastically 
chased subalterns whose collars were not the correct shade, 
and publicly insulted colonels on the march for not dis- 
mounting before saluting. Yet slowly the superiority - of 
munitions told, and as the Germans broke down, the record 
of the autumn of 1918 becomes tremendously exciting. 

The War the Infantry Knew is a quite unique record of the 
Great War, and one of tremendous importance to-day. War 
is coming on us soon and it is essential that the mistake of 
forming vast armies to have them slaughtered uselessly should 
not be repeated. Yet the forces making for such a repetition 
are immense. Some of them are explained in War and Peace, 
Part 10, in the chapters dealing with Borodino. When war 
is declared masses of Englishmen will want to sacrifice their 
lives in it, and the professional soldiers are always profession- 
ally competent to see that they do. DaviD GARNETT 
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THE LONG RUN 


Dyinc for a cause in which he believed, the late Christopher 
St. John Sprigg would not desire to be reviewed with any 
posthumous tenderness. These essays* (published under the 
pseudonym of Christopher Caudwell) were written by him shortly 
before he was killed in Spain, they hit hard, and no one who 
reads them will feel that a Communist makes a comfortable 
neighbour. They are never abusive, and are often cogent and 
brilliant, but they are always fanatical. They riddle the bourgeois’ 
arguments and would like to riddle his body, for Caudwell 
believed that everyone who has not joined the Third International 
is wrong and must be doing wrong, and is consequently better 
out of the way. He had faith ; and, as has often been pointed out, 
these modern political creeds have borrowed the passion and the 
ruthlessness which have hitherto been confined to religion. 
Regarded as propaganda, the book is surely a mistake. A wise 
and persuasive writer like Mr. John Strachey may well make 
converts to his cause, and so may a warm-hearted, matey 
writer of the type of Mr. Jack Common. But Christopher 
Caudwell is what has been called in Bolshevik diplomatic circles 
‘“‘an error in exportation.”” He ought not to be read outside the 
fold. He will only cause unbelievers to clutch at their pocket- 
books and thank their God that Mr. Chamberlain and Herr 
Hitler excluded the Reds from Munich. 

Some of us think that our pocket-books will be lost in any case, 
indeed, that everything is now lost except personal affection, the 
variety of human conduct, and the importance of truth. If we 
feel like this, we can read Caudwell with pleasure. We are bound 
to read him with admiration, for he is a sincere man and an able 
critic. 

In the first part of the book he is concerned with some of his 
erring seniors—Shaw, the two Lawrences, Wells, Freud. He 
points out, quite rightly, that they all of them feel uneasy ; whether 
they are scientific, amusing, poetical or practical, they are worried, 
and whether they confess or conceal their worry, their plight 
persists. He ascribes their uneasiness to their refusal to recognise 
the trend of the society into which they have been born—that 
trend being, of course, towards Communism. Bernard Shaw, 
though more satisfactory than his fellow thinkers because he has 
read Marx, clings to the bourgeois illusion, that man is naturally 
free; he will not accept man’s dependence upon society, he 
remains “a brilliant medicine man, theorising about life,’ and 
rejecting the discoveries of science when they get in his way. 
T. E. Lawrence freed the Arabs, it is true, but freed them for 
what? to participate in the diseased French or British political 
systems; half-aware of the infection he had communicated, 
Lawrence escaped in remorse into the ranks of the army, where 
he found ‘‘a kind of Arabian desert in the heart of the vulgar 
luxury of bourgeoisdom, a stunted version of his ideal, barren of 
fulfilment, but at least free from dishonour.” D. H. Lawrence 





* « Studies in a Dying Culture.” By Christopher Caudwell. Lane. 
10s. 6d. 


and H. G. Wells are also crippled, one of them because he cannot 
do without class or the dark past, the other because he cannot do 
without cash. They are all “ pathetic” figures, pathetic being 
an expression of contempt ; Caudwell gives them a little genuine 
sympathy and much platform-pity, and dismisses them as failures. 

He handles his case so well that he leaves us feeling that there 
is nothing else to say. But there is something. All intelligent 
and sensitive people to-day are worried-——there’s no question 
about that and Caudwell may account for their worry correctly. 
But have not these worried people sometimes written readable 
books ? And may not the malaise, the lack of adjustment, be the 
speck of grit which causes the oyster to secrete the pearl? His 
answer to this would be that in the Classless State we shall have 
no specks of grit, and that if maladjustment causes art, art must 
go; a valid answer from his standpoint, but he has not faced the 
fact that books do give pleasure ; he has not discussed art at all, 
and he is prohibited from discussing it, although he possesses 
plenty of aesthetic reactions. He dare discuss nothing except 
opinions. For him, a book is only good if it stands in a sound 
social relation to its age, and consequently no book can be good 
to-day unless it is communist. Kipps, The Plimed Serpent, The ' 
Seven Pillars need rewriting, and what matter if, when rewritten, 
they are unreadable? Literature has nothing to do with 
enjoyment. 

Through all these essays, and linking them together, runs the 
idea of Liberty. Liberty is a leaky word, and it is surprising 
that Communists should venture on board of it. Fascists 
prudently keep away ; they have promulgated that the individual 
must be enslaved to the state, and thus they avoid many difficulties, 
both practical and argumentative. But Communism is less sound 
than Fascism because it is more human; it does care about 
ultimate happiness, its final aims are thoroughly decent, and so 
it gets entangled in some of the difficulties which it diagnoses in 
democracy. Liberty is the most tiresome of these. So long as 
Caudwell attacks the bourgeois conception of liberty, he goes on 
gaily enough. It is in the first place indefinable. In the second 
place, although some people are comparatively free they cannot 
if they are decent enjoy their freedom while their less fortunate 
brethren are suffering. Both these points are incontestable, and 
Caudwell goes on to argue that the more the “ free ”’ assert their 
“freedom” the more will they enslave the unfortunate : 
* bourgeoisdom crucifies liberty upon a cross of gold, and if you 
ask in whose name it does this replies, ‘In the name of personal 
freedom.’”’ Our great mistake, he says, is the mistake of 
Rousseau: the belief that freedom is an cscape from society 
instead of something which must be realised through society. 

Something ? Well, what thing? We now look for the positive, 
the communist, definition of freedom, and Mr. Strachey in his 
introduction promises us that we are going to get it. ‘“ One can 
only find salvation for oneself by finding it for all others at the 
same time,” says Caudwell—sound mysticism, but is it sound 
dialectic materialism, too? ‘‘ Somehow,” says Mr. Strachey 
(observe the semi-mystical ‘somehow ’) “‘ we must make men 
understand that they can find liberty not in the jungle, which is 
the most miserably coercive place in the world, but in the highest 
possible degree of social co-operation.’ The first step towards 
this has to be the dictatorship of the proletariat. The dictator- 
ship must presumably work through a bureaucracy, as it does in 
Russia, but the bureaucracy will not establish itself as a bourgeoisie 
—oh no! In some unexplained way the dictatorship will one 
day “ wither,’ and Karl Marx will turn into Father Christmas, 
and present humanity with the Classless State. This idealism 
and warmheartedness is the inspiring force in Communism, the 
quality that distinguishes it from Fascism eternaily. But what 
has happened to its logic? Just as we reach the summit of the 
exposition, and, our bourgeois illusions demolished, are expecting 


a positive goal, the exposition collapses. This collapse occurs in 
all religions—first the careful reasoning, the ana!ysis of existing 
ills, and then the desperate jump to glory. Communism, like 


Christianity, jumps. And the shock is the bigger because of its 
previous aridity, its harsh technical arguments, economic and 
psychological, its contempt for all that is pleasant, wayward and 
soft. On we move, through the dictatorship of the proletariat 
to the full consciousness of the causality of society—and then we 
get a surprise-stocking. We open it: to discover that liberty 
means doing what is best for everybody else. 

Talking with Communists makes me realise the weakness of 
my own position and the badness of the twentieth century society 
in which I live. I contribute to the badness without wanting to. 
My investments increase the general misery, and so may my 
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charities. And I realise, too, that many Communists are finer 
people than myself—they are braver and less selfish, and some of 
them have gone into danger although they were cowards, which 
seems to me finest of all. Yet, if I contribute to the badness of 
contemporary society so do they; Caudwell’s book, like my 
review of it, is printed upon bourgeois-produced paper by bourgeois 
printers, and profits the economic system which he condemns. 
And though they may be better individuals than I, they are none 
the less individuals; they emphasise the very category against 
which they protest. And as for their argument for revolution-— 
the argument that we must do evil now so that good may come in 
the long run—it seems to me to have nothing in it. Not because 
I am too nice to do evil, but because I don’t believe the Com- 
munists know what leads to what. They say they know because 
they are becoming conscious of “ the causality of society.” I say 
they don’t know, and my counsel for 1938-9 conduct is rather : 
Do good, and possibly good may come from it. Be soft 
even if you stand to get squashed. Beware of the long run. 
Seek understanding dispassionately, and not in accordance with 
a theory. Counsels of despair, no doubt. But there is nothing 
disgraceful in despair. In 1938-9 the more despair a man can 
take on board without sinking the more completely is he alive. 
E. M. Forster 


WE ENGLISH AGAIN 


The English Genius. Edited by Hucn Kinosmmy. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d. 


The Mysterious Mr. Bull. By WynpuaM Lewis. Hale. 7s. 6d. 


With Malice Toward Some. By Marcaret Hatsey. Hamish 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Here are three more books about England, of which the first 
is the most pretentious. “In the contributions which make up 
this book, the qualities which have reconciled the rest of the world 
to our existence and at the present time attract the saner nations 
within our orbit are illustrated and explained.” What saner 
nations have we lately attracted within our orbit ? Spain, China, 
Abyssinia, Russia, Czechoslovakia, U.S.A—the list would be 
too long to mention—but those who enjoy an overpowering whiff 
of stale smug national complacency will find it in this volume. 
‘‘ A rapid survey of modern politics will convince anyone except 
a Fascist or a Communist that we are the most civilised people 
in the world, the reason being that we are the most humorous 
people in the world,” or, “ During the World War this same 
spirit may be seen in our unconscious, almost instinctive contempt 
for both the enemy and our allies. It led us into many difficulties ; 
because of it we lost more than one engagement, and beyond a 
doubt it added thousands in killed and wounded to our casualties. 
Yet without it we should have ceased to be English, and, had such 
a calamity been possible, in my opinion the Germans would have 
won the war.” “ Christianity,” according to Dean Inge, “ is 
stronger in Great Britain than in any other European country.” 
This book also suffers from lack of a clear plan in the editing. 
Thus some contributors write a historical sketch of the subject 
they are allotted, and others turn out the usual prize essay, full 
of quotations and conceits. Two are good, Mr. Woodruff 
and Mr. Earp. Mr. Woodruff gives a lucid analysis 
of Public Life ‘which, although one may disagree with it, 
reveals a mind, and Mr. Earp’s article on English paint- 
ing is a summary that for concision and feeling could not be 
bettered. Miss Rebecca West has some intelligent things to say 
about snobbery, and Miss Macaulay about moral indignation, 
while Sir Charles Petrie laments the absence of men of letters 
at the court of George VI (who “ went into bat on a very sticky 
wicket but has played himself in magnificently ”) and Mr. Belloc 
bewails the disappearance of beauty from modern verse. 

It is a relief to turn to the criticism of Lewis, which is both adult 
and impartial. “‘ The English word ‘ humour’ is used to describe 
the operations of a quietist philosophy.” “A sort of blight of 
mildness and inoffensiveness seems to lie upon our manners, 
and their expression in our literature, in our picture galleries, and 
1y90n our stages. All realities are hushed up and hustled out of 
sight.” He sees the importance of climate, and the evasions 
’ Jurking behind English “ style ” as much as the patient fatalism 
of the underdog behind English humour. His book is, however, 
redundant and loose, and the jocose armchair journalese of his 
later manner is most irritating. Why bother to write a sentence 
like this ? 


One of the most mysterious things about the Englishman, is to 
put it shortly, Shakespeare. He really is stumbling-block number 
one. Not the alone, but many Englishmen, have been 
baffied, even dismayed, by the Swan of Avon. 

With Malice Towards Some W'@i ecomans. by the wife ‘of an 
American professor who spent a year at Exeter of what she found 
there. I gather the book has been “gutted” for the English 
edition and her malice is mild enough. She writes wich the 
strained facetious liveliness of many American women, with 
more metaphors than statements on each page, and a flavour of 
the New Yorker at its worst. She is both acute and witty, but 
one reads her with a growing sense of strain, and she seems to 
have extracted nothing out of England but a best-seller and an 
inferiority complex. She should have been told that the people 
among whom she lived, Cathedral Society, and retired soldiers 
and spinsters, have been almost satirised out of existence, and are 
no more typical of England than a decayed family in the 
Faulkner belt is of America. Her wounded brightness becomes 


depressing. 

Meanwhile, what is England like ? Both Lewis and Miss Halsey 
agree that the climate is very odd indeed, they are struck by the 
rain and the damp and the green, especially in Southern England, 
“the sleekest landscape in the world,” which is the dominating 
corner. It is Cabbage Land: 

Oh the cabbages of England leave me cold 

_Even though they grow on genuine English mould, 

With their caterpillars, and the care with which they fold 

Nothingness, pale nothingness in their hearts. 
Mr. Belloc suggests that we get our love of rhyme and lilt from 
the south-west wind, but we get much more, for it is our national 
shock-absorber; and our dislike of violence, our fear of 
the truth, our sentimentality, lyricism, spirit of compromise 
and that gelded quality which has angered so many critics, 
are all derived from the wet, warm prevailing Atlantic 
embrace that dictates our Southern climate, a climate which, 
according to Lewis, turns all our seasons into one, so 
that every day has elements of both winter and summer. 
Besides the climate, the other important fact is the division into 
classes, on the one hand a ruling class of city magnates, politicians, 
civil servants and professional men, on the other a huge pro- 
Jetariat. The ruling class is one of the ablest and most conserva- 
tive the world has known, the proletariat one of the meekest and 
stupidest. According to Lewis it is “immense and helpless, at 
once sentimental and frivolous, hard and maudlin, moralist to 
the core but without religion, ‘ sport-loving’ without much 
chance however of indulging in sport themselves: politically so 
childish as to cause deep surprise to all outsiders who come in 
contact with them, fed upon political fairy tales ; the least mature, 
at once the most moralistic and the most frivolous mass-man in 
Europe.” 

They read the Daily Mail and the Daily Mirror. Strube’s 
Little Man is their mouthpiece, and the advertisements written 
for them achieve “ low-levels of a sort of spiritless fatuity.” 
These people are not politically free since, in a crisis (and every 
general election in future will be on a crisis) they do not care 
to elect rulers from whom they are not accustomed to take orders, 
nor is the choice of candidate by party caucus always evidence 
of their freedom. On the other hand, they are quickly being 
educated, and the more they read and think, or the more they 
improve in physique, the more they will be ready to act, so that 
they must in the long run come to govern the country. Already, 
as‘ at Bridgwater, they show a mind of their own which upsets 
Lewis’s conception of them. And, as Lewis points out, the 
Left Wing are now the patriotic party in this country, as in France 
and Spain, while the Right are international, the servants of finance 
and class. In fact with every year that the Right increases the 
gulf between its interests and those of the proletariat, the 
proletariat grows more capable of taking care of itself, they are 
only waiting for leaders, and if they cannot create them they 
must borrow them. The crisis revealed that there was 
an amount of spiritual and moral unemployment in all classes, 
that we live in a democracy in which there may be jobs and 
money for the few, but idealism for none at all. The result was 
that when, for two or three hours in the last twenty years, their 
King and country needed them, the joy of most people was bound- 
less; for the majority of Englishmen lead lonely lives performing 
tasks in which they find small dignity, conscious that they have 
been carefully trained in youth by organisations that seem to have 
lost all interest in their future careers. Only a brotherhood of 
positive democracy can oppose the fatherhood of the Totalitarian 
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EDGAR WALLACE 


The Biography of a Phenomenon 


by MARGARET LANE, Femina Vie Heureuse Prize Winner. 
** She has done her job marvellously : it is one of the best 
biographies of our times, and will remain so ’’—Sir Hugh 


Walpole. Ist printing 25,000 copies. 10s 6d 


LIN YUTANG 


The Importance of Living 


Dr. Lin’s statement, for the harassed Western World, of the 
calm philosophy of the East is one of the year’s best sellers. 
** Sheer delight °—Time and Tide. Beautifully produced : 
end papers in colour by Chiang Yee. 3rd printing, 15s 


MADAME CURIE 
by EVE CURIE 


The great biography of the year has been issued in a more 
modestly priced edition specially for Christmas. With all 
the original plates, and unabridged, it now costs only 8s 6d 


qj Lasting novels 
Dr. Bradley Remembers 
by FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


Dead Ned 

by JOHN MASEFIELD 
The Squire 

by ENID BAGNOLD 


The Yearling 
by MARJORIE RAWLINGS 


The Doomsday Men 
by J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Brighton Rock 

by GRAHAM GREENE 
Royal Escape 

by GEORGETTE HEYER 


Nobody’s in Town 
by EDNA FERBER 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAYAYAVAVAYAVAVAVAVAYAVAYAVAVAYAYA 
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7 


VA 


( Heinemann ; 


NINN 


THE BIBLE 


Designed to be read as literature 


For many readers this finely-printed edition will remain 
the greatest Christmas present of all. It is available in 
three styles of binding: fine red canvas 10s 6d, leather— 
red or blue—21s, niger 42s 


THE CHRISTMAS BOX 


by FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
Mr. Brett Young has written another of his special 
Christmas books, to succeed his highly appreciated Portrait 
of a Village. The new one contains 36 illustrations by 
Kay Ambrose, and costs 7s 6d 


ART BOOKS 


at a Popular Price 


The notable Heinemann series of art books, containing an 
average of 120 plates with many in colour, and priced at 
10s 6d each, now includes HOLBEIN, RENOIR, MANET, DEGAS. 
CHRISTOPHER WOOD costs 8s 6d 


q| Lasting thrillers 
The Fashion in Shrouds 
by MARGERY ALLINGHAM 


Death in Five Boxes 
by CARTER DICKSON 


The Dead Harm No One 
by E. BAKER QUINN 


One Murder Too Many 
by HUGH AUSTIN 


The Man from Tibet 
by CLYDE B. CLASON 


The Moor Fires Mystery 
by VIOLET CAMPBELL 


Fast Company 
by MARCO PAGE 


Burial Service 
by PAUL McGUIRE 


Laugh off the Crisis with OUTSIDE BRITAIN! 
Dower & Riddell’s “Guide to this Grave New World.” 
The funny book of the season. “Buy two copies right away,” says the Daily Telegraph. “ You 


wili decide to keep one for yourself.” With hundreds of cartoons. Third printing, 5s 
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State; unless there are enough brothers for the one there will be 
no alternative but the other ; and for this reason everything which 
happens in England in the next few years will be of surpassing 
interest. The United States is a robust democracy, England is 
not, it is a grey little fey little island from which the air is slowly 
being pumped out, and in which breathing will become difficult 
unless equality of opportunity and fraternity of outlook be added 
to the liberty of opinion which those of us who have a little 
money can still afford. Cyrit CONNOLLY 


A TOUCH OF IMAGINATION 


More About Worzel Gummidge. By Barsara EupHAN Topp. 
Burns Oates. 35. 6d. 

Black, White and Carolime. By Susan Ertz. Hodder and 
Stoughton. §s. 

Golden Island. By Epen Pumxpotrs. Michael Joseph. 6s. 

The Lost Queen of Egypt. By Lucie Morrison. Secker 
and Warburg. 7s. 6d. 

Melissa Ann: A Little Girl of the Eighteen Twenties. 
By Ermer Parton. Frederick Muller. §s. 

John and Mary Detectives. By Grace James. Frederick 
Muller. §s. 

The Compass Points North. By M. E. Arkinson. Lane 
7s. 6d. 

Children by the Sea. By RutTH MANNING-SANDERS. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

Escape to Persia. By KATHARINE HuLL and PAMELA 
WuitLock. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Circus is Coming. By Nort SrreatFercp. Dent. 6s. 

The Trumpet and the Swan. By Marjorie Bowen. Pitman. 
3s. 6d. 

Light Over Lundy. ByS.P.B. Mais. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
7s. 6d. 

The Indian Twins. By Lucy Fitcn Perkins. Cape. 3s. 6d. 

Mustard, Pepper and Salt. By ALison Uttiey. Faber. 5s. 

One Foot in Fairyland. By ELeanor Farjeon. Michael 
Joseph. 7s. 6d. 








Ir travel books interest you, then either Lhasa : 
the Holy City, by F. Spencer Chapman, or 
Southern Lights, by John Rymill, both superbly 
illustrated, should be seen in your bookshop. 


On world affairs there is Laura Riding’s The 
World and Ourselves, & George Martelli’s Mediter- 
ranean book, Whose Sea? In biography Enid 
McLeod’s Hélétse is winning praise, and in criticism 
Some Studies in the Modern Novel, by D. M. 
Hoare, is as important as it 1s pleasing. 


In fiction, this season has been notable for 
Céline’s devastating Death on the Instalment Plan, 
for Sylvia Townsend Warner’s After the Death of 
Don Fuan, for Salman Schneour’s Noah Pandre’s 
Village, and Susan Goodyear’s Such Harmony. 


ALL these books are published by Chatto and 
Windus, 40/42 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 


* 


Over 2,000 


of the decorative Zodiac Books, at a Shilling 
apiece, were sold at the Book Fair alone. There 
are 7 new titles. 





Sing for Your Supper. By ELeanor Faryeon. Michael 
Joseph. 6s. 


Nowadays the book-presenting parent or guardian has a re- 
markably easy time. Christmas never comes without a stack of 
brand-new publications, almost all competent, well got up, and 
certain to please; he can pick one with his eyes shut, and the 
chances are that it will do very well. But that is just the reviewer’s 
trouble. Hardly any of these sure favourites stand out from the 
ruck ; which of the dozens is he to write about, and how can he 
avoid dismissing nine-tenths of them in the words of Admiral 
Croft—“ All very nice books, I hardly know one from another ” ? 
Though output and quality have gone up, a child’s story with 
an idea in it, with imagination, is as rare as it always was and 
always will be. 

But why repine? One in a twelvemonth is a good average ; 
and there was one last year, and the year before, and now we have 
a third from the same pen. I mean the further exploits of that 
egregious and horrid character, Worzel Gummidge. Gummidge 
and his fellow-scarecrows are too well known to require advertise- 
ment. This time John and Susan actually spend the night with 
them (in an old chalk-pit—they have moved out of the caravan) : 
a wonderful climax to what has been, even for Gummidge, an 
epic day. The scarecrow’s manners are as bad, and his habits 
as revolting as ever, and he mixes in village life with his accustomed 
recklessness and immunity. May he long continue to be a 
nuisance to all around him, and finally join Pinocchio among the 
immortals. 


None of the other books has this thread of inspiration, but two 
or three are rather out of the way.. Black, White and Caroline 
is a facetious fairy-tale. A couple of witches, black and white, 
gatecrash a household in temporary charge of the governess, 
surround it with a magic wall, and appear likely to stay for ever. 
Anyone can see the novelist in this little joke. Mesdames Black 
and White are simply the undesired and irremovable guests par 
excellence; they do a trick now and then, but the effete good- 
nature of Mrs. White and the impossible rudeness of Mrs. Black 
are much better value than their activities. 


You don’t often come across a satire for children. Now Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts has produced one, and very entertaining it will be 
to any child who can understand it. John and Sarah are elected 
King and Queen of an island inhabited solely by birds and beasts, 
and consisting largely of golden mountains. There is nothing 
red in tooth and claw about this island : nothing but vegetarianism, 
amity, and a settied low content. John makes a valiant effort to 
“* civilise ” it. His remarks on the currency and other blessings 
are highly precocious in a boy of twelve, and I am afraid still! 
more precocity will be needed to see the humour of them. Yet 
there is a great deal of the simplest fun, and it seems a shame that 
anything so witty, genial and well-written should lack an audience. 
Perhaps a bright child will enjoy coping with it. 

The two quietest books on the list are American, and I liked 
them both extremely. The Lost Queen of Egypt looks rather 
formidable. And so it is in a way. It is long and serious and 
deliberate and full of detail, and it abounds in proper names of 
great length and repellent strangeness. The heroine is Ankhsen- 
paaten, daughter of Akhenaten and wife of Tutankhaten— 
Tutankhamen after his succession to the throne. Ankhsenpaaten 
also changes her name. So you have some idea of the obstacles ; 
The Lost Queen must be given only to readers who are bookish 
and not too young. But it gets hold of one in the end; it has a 
touching effect of sincerity and mild pathos. Children who like 
it at all should be fascinated, even to the point of consulting the 
bibliography. 

Melissa Ann would have surprised no one if it had come out 
fifty years ago—and would then have been deservedly popular. 
It is good value—a nice long book. ‘Though gentle, it is far from 
dull. The setting is attractively period, and the heroine is the 
most natural and the nicest of little girls. But she is a well 
brought-up little girl; her trials and pleasures are all domestic, 
and the tone is in keeping. Don’t waste this really charming 
survival on those who like their fiction high-powered. 

Then we have a whole batch of the regulation boy-and-girl 
type—in fact,the norm. For neatness, sureness of touch, economy 
of effort, John and Mary leave the rest standing. They always do. 
Their exploits are never unlikely, and always adequate. They 
are as good at home as abroad. And they can be picked up 
anywhere in the series, it makes no difference. The Compass 
Points North is twice as active and a little older, but rather slow 
off the mark; still it will go down all right. The occasion is a 
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We have a number of books in our Autumn List to which 
we should like to direct your particular attention, dear reader. 


First we must put the GREVILLE MEMOIRS, 
edited by Lytton Strachey and Roger Fulford, 
and issued in a limited edition at the price of 15 
guineas for the eight volumes. This is the first 
time that the Memoirs have been printed in full. 
The Observer declares that “In form and type this is 
one of the most beautiful productions of our time.” 


The next book is also a very fine piece of book 
production. DAYS IN OLD SPAIN, by Gertrude 
Bone, has been illustrated by Muirhead Bone 
with sixteen full-page collotype plates, and over 
fifty other drawings specially designed for this 
edition. Hugh Walpole writing in the Manchester 
Guardian, says: “This is a book to read very 
slowly, for its sentences are rich with beauty and 
wisdom.” 12s. 6d. 


The Treaty of BREST-LITOVSK was signed 
in March, 1918, but as John W. Wheeler-Bennett 
points out, the attitude of Germany to Russia 
is very much the same to-day as it was in 
1918. The Manchester Guardian says, “ All who 
wish to understand the spirit of Germany and the 
complex problems of the relations of Germany 
and Russia must give great attention to the hist« ry 
of that Peace.” Illustrated, 21s. 


We have just completed the publication of a 
great undertaking, the Letters of MOZART in 
three volumes, translated and edited by Emily 
Anderson. This handsome trio contains, as Time 
and Tide says, “‘ An engrossing human document.” 
Each volume 18s. 


And now TRIO. The authors are Osbert, Edith 
and Sacheverell Sitwell, and their book is a 
series of brilliant dissertations on the English 
character. Their comments on the English novel, 
modern poetry, George Cruikshank, and other 
subjects are witty; and as the Scotsman says in 
its review, the book has “ Delightful discursiveness, 
pleasant persiflage, and bold and often very original 
assertions.” Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


This paper gave a most appreciative review to 
THROUGH FRENCH WINDOWS by David 
Horner. The review said, “The delights and 
humours of French life are beautifully rendered, 
and the book can be vigorously recommended.” 
The book is selling well, no doubt because, as the 


Bystander says, “ Mr. Horner’s is the book of a 
man who loves France because he knows it, not as 
a romantic escape, but as a reality.” 8s. 6d. 


A late autumn publication is ICARUS. This 
is an anthology of the poetry of flight which has 
been compiled by Professor R. de la Bére and 
three Flight Cadets. The theme and the pattern 
of the book are those of young men occupying 
their business by day and by night in the air. 
There is a preface by Sir John Squire and an 
epilogue by Austin Hopkinson, M.P. 7s. 6d. 


The next book is also in verse. THE TREK, 
by F. Carey Slater, records the heroic adventures 
of the pioneers whose achievements are being 
honoured this year at a centenary in South Africa. 
The celebrations take place at Pretoria this month. 

4s. 6d. 


Lord Horder has written a Foreword to 
POVERTY AND POPULATION by R. M. Titmuss. 
This book presents a factual study of contemporary . 
social waste and as the Daily Herald says, this is 
“One of the most careful social studies ever 
made.” 10s. 6d. 


We have just reprinted THE FLASHING 
STREAM by Charles Morgan, which has a long 
Prefatory essay by the author. The play is to be 
seen at the Lyric Theatre in London: the book of 
the play is to be seen all over the country. 6s. 


An excellent Christmas present is provided at 
4s. 6d. in BIRDS AND BEASTS IN AFRICA 
which has eight plates in colour and over fifty 
black and white illustrations by the author, Lord 
Baden-Powell. 


And here are some of our recent novels : no room 
to give more than title, author and price. THE 
JOYFUL DELANEYS by Hugh Walpole, 8s. 6d. ; 
GROWTH OF A MAN by Mazo de la Roche, 
8s. 6d.; THE YOUNGER VENUS by Naomi 
Royde Smith, 7s. 6d.; AN END OF THE HOURS 
by Edward Thompson, 7s. 6d.; ACE HIGH by 
G. March-Phillipps, 7s. 6d.; ROOTS IN THE 
SKY by Sidney Meller, 8s. 6d.; THE DARK 
ROOM, by R. K. Narayan, 6s. ; and NINA LESSING 
by Edward Crankshaw, 7s. 6d. 


[prices are net] 
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Border holiday—a holiday in some wildish neighbourhood being 
almost the rule for the boy-and-girl story. (It is part of John 
and Mary’s cleverness to have their lessons at home.) Children 
by the Sea (Cornwall this time) is told by Rebecca, aged twelve, 


in a style adorned with literary quaintnesses d /a Sanger. The. 


children are more romantic than usual; not many books have a 
desperate green-eyed little heroine, or a boy with drooping eyes 
and a mysterious smile. Yet though romantic, they are alive. 
The adventures and escapes are well up to standard, and there is 
one first-class joke—the making of a “ sea monster.” 

Nothing could be less quaint than the style of Escape to Persia, 
which is really by children, though we are not told their age. It 
is a surprising book: solid, practical, full of terse and minute 
description—and much more adult in feeling than the kind of tale 
usually supplied by grown-ups. Indeed it shows up the modern 
habit of truckling to the young idea—or addressing it de haut en bas, 
which is the same thing. Every detail of the escape from London 
to Exmoor—all the detail—is admirable, and the drawings are 
worth looking at (which is unheard-of in children’s books.) But 
the construction has its weak points. And the authors’ first 
story should be read first, for they are always referring back to it, 
and never explain. 

The Circus is Coming depends rather on the circus than on the 
boy-and-girl theme. Indeed Peter and Santa are the butts. They 
have run away to their uncle to avoid being put in orphanages; 
they are inclined to be prim, and at the circus everyone snubs 
them and humiliates them (with the author’s consent) until one 
can’t bear it. All very likely, no doubt. However, it is the circus 
that really matters ; it is described with a nice blend of glamour 
and realism, and the young should be thrilled. 

The Trumpet and the Swan is boy-and-girl in a historical setting 
—Royalist against Roundhead. Light Over Lundy is boy-and-girl 
riding and foiling spies in Devon. Choose your subject; they 
are both competent, and the first, though slight, has a welcome 
gravity and good breeding. The Indian Twins is boy-and-girl 
for the litthe ones—for children of eight or nine. It starts en- 
chantingly, and is informative without tears. The Indians, by 
the way, are Red. 

Children who want a book of fairy tales are the worst off; they 


S.C. M. 
THE CLUE TO HISTORY 


By John Macmurray 7s. 6d. net 


A GUIDE TO 
UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE 


The Development of Ideas Within the 
Old and New Testaments. 


By H. E. Fosdick, po. 


BIOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN 


BELIEF 
By W. Osborne Greenwood, 


M.D., B.S., F.R.S.E. 


5s. net 
The Crisis Booklets— 


Is. each. 


THE CRISIS AND THE CHRISTIAN 
By N. MICKLEM, Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford. 


THE CRISIS AND DEMOCRACY 
By J. ERIC. FENN. 


S. C. M. PRESS 
58, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.] 














10s. 6d. net 














are more or less dependent on Grimm, for no degree of competence 
will produce a fairy tale. Still one cam always find something. 
Mrs. Uttley’s book (also for the little ones) is charming as usual, 
though, as usual, on the weak side. Sometimes her idea comes 
off, sometimes not. When it does, as in ““ The Cock and the Hen 
go a-travelling,” you have as delightful a little story as heart 
could wish. Miss Farjeon’s drawback is self-consciousness ; she 
writes too well, she runs to inner meaning and has a tendency to 
show off.. But she is full of pretty and graceful things ; One Foo: 
in Fairyland is a tucky-bag, containing all sorts, natural and 
magical. All the same I prefer her rhymes, which are more 
childish and less accomplished. K. JouNn 


THE GIRLS OF BRITAIN 


Miss Wilmer’s Gang. By Besse MarcHANT. Blackie. §s. 

The School on the Cliff. By Ancera Brazm. Blackie. 
3s. 6d. 

Nancy Returns to St. Bride’s. By Dorrra Farr Bruce. 
Oxford. §s. 

The Oxford Annual for Girls. Oxford. 3s. 6d. 

The Girls of Britain are, thank Heaven, themselves again. Last 
year the stories concerning their adventures contained far too 
many references to beauty culture: Are Hilda’s plaits as glossy 
as Ada’s? Where is Prudence’s bejewelled hair-slide? Who 
has tampered with Eileen’s cold cream ? This year one sees with 
relief that the authoresses have no time for anything but making 
their characters scurry from one scrape to the next. The wretched 
girls whizz from the smugglers’ cave to the Headmistress’s study, 
undergo a terrific wigging, and are back at the haunted ruins in a 
twinkling. ‘This is as it should be. No sooner has Hermione 
discovered the missing Scholarship papers in Edna’s satchel than 
she ought to be harrying the Botany mistress and behaving al! 
anyhow in the boot-hole. 

But why are there no spies this year? We must, I feel, move 
with the times and it wouldn’t take a second to write in a gripping 
scene with Cynthia unmasking an old peasant-woman in the 
market-place and finding the plans of the School drainage system 
tucked skilfully into a vegetable marrow. She could then be 
decorated by a Very Important Person with the head-girl clapping 
her on the back and crying: “ Bravo, youngster; I say, care to 
split a ginger-pop with me some time ? ” 

Not that there is any real cause for complaint for this year 
there has appeared the most absorbing and astonishing tale of 
its kind that I have ever read; it is called Miss Wilmer’s Gang. 
“ Outwardly prim and precise, Miss Wilmer at forty-five was 
raging and fuming inside.” She is also “ compound of nervous 
activity and tremendous energy,” and she inherits two uninhabited 
islands in Patagonia. Accompanied by six girls, she sets out to 
farm her property. The girls are “just spoiling for action of 
some sort,” and three of them receive proposals of marriage 
before you can say Ella Wheeler Wilcox; it is all “ Life in 
three-inch capitals.” 

Miss Wilmer sleeps “ with a trusty little automatic under her 
pillow ”’ and looks “ very business-like in khaki tunic and breeches 
with a mackintosh over all.” Thus equipped she strides through 
“* dank herbage,” twists her ankle, gets rescued from a “‘ marshy 
bit,” and is subsequently “ thatched down with a lot of dried 
swamp grass.” She then sits too near the fire and her thatch 
goes up in flames. She.is rolled in the damp grass, abandoned 
while help is procured, and sees approaching a Patagonian Indian 
with “ arms like an orang-outang.” What will Miss Wilmer do ? 
“This was no time to play the weakling. . . . If she was dis- 
covered . . . she would launch herself straight at him and she 
would scratch and claw with primitive fury.” Instead, however, 
she “‘ chokes back a rending scream” and “ casts herself away 
in the bushes anyhow.” Her girls eventually rescue her” and 
put her on a stretcher but she is flung out against a tree; she 
manages, however, to tell her stretcher-bearers: ‘‘ You’re both 
made of good stuff for sure,” to which they reply: ‘‘ Don’t you 
fret chief dear.” They then “hoist” her on board the boat 
(this operation is described as “ fearful work’). Soon after, 
Miss Wilmer is throttled by a delirious Portuguese and emerges 
from his grasp gasping: “Bah! ‘That was a breathless bit.” 


Her methods of dealing with the patient are original indeed : 
“When he feil a little quiet she dozed; when he raved and 
yelled she just sat up and took notice,” and this process is later 
referred to as “‘ Going all out nursing him.” 

Then the local aborigines have a rising, attack some neighbour- 
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Portrait of a Chef. By HELEN MORRIS 


The Story of Alexis Soyer, a Frenchman of genius who 
flourished in London in the ’fifties. He devised banquets for 
princes and soup kitchens for the destitute, cooked for the 
Reform Club, and fed the army. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 








Medieval Panorama. By G. G. COULTON 


A moving picture of the very people of Old England—how 
they lived, thought, & struggled—from Conquest to Reforma- 
tion. “A fine actuality pervades this book.” The Times. 

800 pages. Illustrated. 15s. net 








Samuel Pepys: The Saviour of the Navy. 
Vol. Ill of ARTHUR BRYANT'’S Life of Pepys 
“In all respects the most important and the best part of this 

biography.” The Observer. 
“There is not a dull page in it.” The Times. 12s. 6d. net 








GPO By E. T. CRUTCHLEY 


This is the first volume of English Institutions, a new series 
which will give up-to-date accounts of the history and present 
working of organisations—The Post Office, The City, Shipping 
—which touch the lives of every citizen. 7s. 6d. net 








Wild Country. By F. FRASER DARLING 

Creatures of Island, Mountain, Sea and Moor. This is a. book 
of photographs of wild life—seals, birds in flight, waves, rocks, 
flowers and even fairies—with comments from a scientist 
which are of value. 90 photographs. 10s. 6d. net 








Tyndale’s Translation of The New Testament. 

Edited by N. HARDY WALLIS 650 pages. 21s. net 
Here, in a finely printed volume fit to commemorate the 4th 
Century of the English Bible, is Tyndale’s great rendering to 
which our Authorised Version owes so much. 











Animal Carvings in British Churches. 

By M. D. ANDERSON Illustrated. 5s. net 
A book of very strange beasts: a large number of photographs, 
with a commentary drawn from contemporary bestiaries, 
romances, heraldry, religion, and social history. 
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ing islanders, and Miss Wilmer and her girls hurry to their aid 
in the motor-boat. Pris drives too fast and Daphne Frost (who 
sometimes uses “ four clean hankies” a day for crying into) is 
sick. They have their first brush with the enemy. Miss Wilmer 
‘“* was clawing and tearing ” aborigines who are “ almost unclothed 
save for a garment of skin about their middles.” Her girls “ surged 
to and fro, hitting out wildly.” There are “threshing arms 
Miss Wilmer “ let her fist drive full in the face ” of all and sundry, 
and Violet Breame, a “ deep contralto,” “ prodded and punched, 
raining blows on naked flesh.” But the pace is too hot even for 
Violet and when she is carried off by an aborigine “ there was no 
spring in her anywhere and he must have found her a bit of a 
lump.” All the girls are captured anc’ Miss Wilmer, “ swinging 
up her arms,” “shoots” out of the house in pursuit. She 
“‘ hitches her foot in something,” falls headlong, is carried upside 
down by an aborigine (“ Oh, it was awful”) and is described, 
rightly, as a “ corker.” Finally Miss Wilmer receives two pro- 
posals of marriage and the girls join in “a couple of staves from 
Rule Britannia.” ‘“ One might go a long way,” says Violet Breame, 
“‘ before one encountered another Miss Wilmer.” Yes indeed. 
Miss Angela Brazil’s offering for this year is called The School 
on the Cliff and concerns the adventures of “the three R’s,” 
Rosamunde Barton, Ruth Davis and Rhoda Fielding. There is 
much talk of “ folk-lore, nature myths, folk-memories, and elfin 
maidens ” ; and even the vanishing of Miss Ward’s “ illuminated 
ode” is traced to the pixies. There is a “ disgruntled senior ” 
called Myfanwy who behaves “ in a most unsporting fashion ” over 
tennis. Rosamunde, “just a light-hearted schoolgirl” is a 
“recorder in the Botany section” and frequently “ rambles up 
the mountains” collecting “ butterwort and bog pimpernel,” 
finally achieving “a most important botanical find.” There is a 
splendid outing of The Nature Study Club; “ Miss Graham 
sprang to her feet in excitement. ‘An otter! An otter!’ she 
cried. ‘Look girls . . . Oh, it’s dived now! You must all 
enter that in your nature diaries.’”” Then Ella falls into a pool 
and “ spoils the ramble.”” The school amateur theatricals include 
girls representing “ the spirit of summer, the four winds, the sea 
fairies, and a band of gnomes.” Ruth is chosen for “ the south 
wind ... all gauze . . . with trailing pieces to blow about.” 











THE INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION 


If you are alarmed by the growing menace of Authoritarianism, 
and wish to see this country maintain its traditional freedom of 
thought and expression, you cannot fail to appreciate the work 
which is being done by the R.P.A. 

The R.P.A. (or Rationalist Press Association Ltd., to give it 
its full title) publishes works of a scientific, educational, and 
libertarian character. As an exceptional inducement to new 
members it submits the following remarkable book offer for a 
subscription of 10s., which carries with it membership of the 
Association until the end of 1939. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH (abridged edition), by Sir J. G. 
Frazer; THE LITERARY GUIDE (published monthly) 
for one year; THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL for 1939 (just 
published); and in addition, as a gift :—LIBERTY TO- 
DAY, by Dr. C. E. M. Joad; GRIME: ITS CAUSE AND 
TREATMENT, by Clarence Darrow; THE SOCIAL BASIS 
OF THE GERMAN REFORMATION, by R. Pascal; THE 
FELLOWSHIP OF REASON, by Ernest Thurtle, M.P.; 
THE SPANISH CHURCH AND POLITICS, by J. Langdon- 
Davies; THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE BOOK, by F. J. 
Gould. 


To the Secretary, Rationalist Press Association Ltd., 

4, 5 & 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 
| desire to become a Member of the R.P.A. Ltd., and enclose herewith 
10s., entitling me to Membership until the end of 1939. I agree to 
abide by the Rules and Regulations of the Association as set forth 
mn the Memorandum and Articles of Association. * 


(BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE) 
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| Stalwart games captain breezed into the room. 
What have we here ?” Glen Gordon boomed, striding across to 


| nine-pin,” 





Rosamunde is in pale-blue satin : “‘ You look no end !’ admired 
Ruth.” The orchestra contains “a further touch of Cambrian 
interest” in the shape of two harpists “dressed as bards.” 
Winefred Wynne is the cynosure of all eyes, singing and acting 
“ with all the Celtic fire infused by her Welsh blood.” At the 
prize-giving the girls are found to be “a healthy bonny set” 
and Ruth gets a prize entitled, “ A Hundred Things a Bright 
Girl can Do.” Rosamunde, complete with “album of snaps ” 
and her mother (who has a maid called Blodwen) set out on a 
cruise to Palestine. On board there is an Amusements Committee 
and plenty of shuffle board and bucket quoits, and a fancy dress 
party with Mrs. Barton in a Japanese kimeno. The streets of 
Palestine are found to be “ dirty and malodorous,” and there is a 
know-all called Miss Hirst who translates the word “‘baksheesh ”’ 
and advises them not to drink the water. Rosamunde comes 
across some “ borage and speedwell,” but “the Arabs aren’t 
romantic at close quarters,” and “ after all the noisy natives it was 
delightful to be back on board, with British seamen and stewards 
and the Union Jack, and the Captain, and their own cabins and 
Western ways.” 

In Nancy Returns to St. Bride’s, Desdemona Blackett, with a 
“brown mane” and an art bursary, and Nancy Caird with an 
organ scholarship, arrive at St. Bride’s and are put by the 
temporary headmistress, Miss Warren, into the Raspberry room. 
The-real headmistress, Miss Caldwell, who had been “ putting a 
pretty stiff strain ” on herself, “ crashed at the end of last session ” 
with brain fever, and her substitute, who “ absolutely runs amuck ”’ 
if she is disobeyed, is much disliked. The head-girl, Laurie 
Sims, is very “ go-ahead ” and wants to keep St. Bride’s abreast 
of the times: she discusses it at tea: “ Lax is all right I agree, 
but the best game—more toast ?—is footer.” Lectures on 
psychology are started though “ this is not a subject for the lower 
school to get hold of.” “ ‘No more talking, girls!’ broke in 
Miss Warren’s voice . . . ‘ Get out your rough note-books . . . 
To-day I am going to tell you something more about complexes.’ ” 
Sonia Martin takes to it like a duck to water: “She loves 
psychology—laps it up like anything”; however “ hygiene was 
different ; it taught what you needed to know and then stopped 
in time.” Poor Sonia gets so carried away that she becomes 
“a good deal too highly strung” and grows worse after each 
lecture. Eventually she goes “ absolutely to pieces . . . nerves 
I suppose.” There is a characteristic Mademoiselle who appears 
among a riot of exclamation marks. “‘ Mais, comme vous étes 
méchantes !’ wailed Mademoiselle, ‘ It is not possible that you be 
permitted to so conduct yourselves! ... Biddy Cochrane ! 
Maeve O’Brien ! I see you laugh! Je vous donnerai quelquechose 
pour rire! I send you all to Miss Warren !’” Emotionally the 
girls are active and one of the juniors is “ frightfully keen ” on 
Nancy Caird and is writing her biography, while Nancy herself 
s “besotted” with Desdemona Blackett. The latter who has 
given “ extra time to anatomy ” wins second prize at the ““ Glasgow 
Galleries ” for a pastel portrait of Nancy ; “‘ Nancy, in her school 
uniform, sat on the organ-stool, one hand on the keys, and the 
other reaching back to pick up a sheet of music, her face turned 
over her shoulder, across which fell her long fair plait. Her 
expression was half laughing, half serious, and Desda had caught 
the blend with marvellous skill.” 

The Oxford Annual for Girls contains a rich variety of stories 
including “ L for Learner” in which a dashing girl called Lesbia 
foils some thieves and returns Lady Arkwright’s jewels to the 
proper quarter. Lesbia has not obtained her School Certificate 
but she had “ that instinctive flair for doing things . . . which 
had made her such a competent leader of her gym team at school.” 
In “ Just a Jig-saw Puzzle” things are never dull “‘ when the 
* Jumping Jupiter ! 


the table. ‘ Whence this unwonted industry so late in the day ? 
Jig-saws forsooth! . . . Two prefects? Tut!’” In “ Freckle’s 
First Term ” Freckles has “two ginger plaits” and “seems to 


have plenty of pep.” She plays hockey, “goes down like a 
dodges round the right-back, scores the winning hit, 
an¢@ is handed a medal by Sir Richard Trevallion. There is also 
an article on Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 

Now, which of these books are you to get for Ruby’s stocking ? 
To which shall Irene glue her fascinated gaze the very moment 
Christmas breakfast is over? It matters little, and luncheon 


will be congealing on the table with Irene still staring, her eyes 
popping from her head, trying to discover just who it. was who 
garotted Mademoiselle, set fire to the Chapel and tarred and 
feathered Miss Parkinson’s bust. 


ARTHUR MARSHALL 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 





Bristol Evening Post.” 





H. V. MORTON’s 


New Book 


a THROUGH LANDS OF THE 
BIBLE 


* Another Morton masterpiece . . .a sheer joy for its excellent com- 


bination of good English, amusing anecdote and educative power.”— 


Uniform with 


IN THE STEPS oF THE MASTER 
IN THE STEPS OF ST. PAUL 


Each, illustrated, 7s. 6d. and 20s. 





Christmas 


CECIL HUNT'S 
MORE HAND-PICKED 
HOWLERS 


A brilliant successor to 
HAND-PICKED HOWLERS 


Illustrated by Blampied. Each 3s. 6d. 


Gai ety 
A New ‘FOUGASSE’ 


STOP OR GO 


A Diary which will enliven 1939 
from start to finish. 5s. 
By ‘ Fougasse’ and McCullough 

YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED 





2s. 6d. 





| VIRGINIA GRAHAM'S 
/ HEATHER 
- x, \_ MIXTURE 


i, A collection of deliciously 

amusing verses and 
sketches, illustrated in 
light-hearted vein by 
Fenwick. 55. 









Pictorial Satire by ‘FISH’ 


AWFUL WEEK-ENDS— 


AND GUESTS 


“ A brilliant success . 


. . both hosts and guests 


will extract nearly as much wisdom as wit from 


its pages.”—Country Life. 


55. 





For Boys and Girls 


BEAR, MOUSE AND WATER-BEETLE 


By J. Hastincs TURNER. A lively story of some 
delightfully amusing animals. , J//ustrated by Warwick 
Lendon. 6s. 


BILLY-BOB TALES 


By Enip BLyToN. Charming stories fox little children. 
Illustrated. 35. 6d, 


THE MAGIC PENCIL 


By Rose FyLeMANn. A new collection of plays. 3s. 6d. 


THE SINGING RABBIT and other Stories 


By Grapys M. Garratt. A collection of nonsense and 
fairy stories. Jilustrated. 35. 6d. 














36, ESSEX STREET, W.C.2—— 


And a New BABAR Book 


BABAR AT HOME 


Uniform with— 


THE STORY OF 
BABAR 


BABAR’S TRAVELS 

BABAR THE KING 

BABAR’S FRIEND 
ZEPHIR 


Each illustrated in Colour 
7s. 6d. 
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ART AND ARTIFICE FOR 
NURSERY READERS 


Quipic, the Hedgehog. Ploof, the Wild Duck. Mischief, 
the Squirrel. Frou, the Hare. By Pire Castor. 
Translated by Rose FyYLEMAN. Allen Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. Adapted from Grimm. 
By Wat Disney, Inc. Collins. §s. 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. Translated and illus- 
trated by WANDA GAG. Faber. 2s. 6d. 

Tim and Lucy Go to Sea. Written and illustrated by Epwarp 
ARDIZzZONE. Oxford Press. 6s. 

Pigwiggen. Written and illustrated by ARNRID JOHNSTON. 
Country Life. §s. 

Oboli, Boboli, and Little Joboli. 
DARWIN. Country Life. §s. 
Orlando, the Marmalade Cat: A Camping Holiday. By 

KATHLEEN HALE. Country Life. 6s. 
What To Do About Molly. By Marjorie Fracx. Lane. 


By BERNARD and ELINOR 


3s. 6d. 

Noodle. By Munro Lear. Illustrated by Lupwic BERNELMAUS. 
Hamish Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 

Wee Gillis. By Munro Lear. Illustrated by Ropert LAwson. 
Hamish Hamilton. 4s. 6d. 


Pepito. By SHemA HAWKINS. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Looking Round London. By HELEN Carstairs. Blackie. 5s. 

My Animal ABC. By Mary Snwitiaseer. Oxford Press. 
2s. 6d. 


Three things make these charming picture books what they are. 
The element of facetious illustration. which lurks in so much 
modern art finds here an outlet, if not legitimate, at least popular ; 
the modern respect for naivety as a virtue in itself, and the 
tendency of this respect to get so far from innocence that one finds 
intellectuals consciously producing naivety for other intellectuals 
to enjoy. Thus while the line in behaviour is to treat children 
as simply and as much like grown-ups, as the grown-ups can 
stand, books provided for the young have often an archness 
and a superior wit which in a governess or aunt or nursery 

















TIME AND TIDE Children’s Choice 
Recommended by THE JUNIOR BOOK CLUB 


GAY 
COMPANY 


By CATHERINE SCALES 


Illustrated with 8 plates in colour 
and over 50 pencil drawings by 


MOUBRAY LEIGH 


‘“‘An extremely attractive book’’ 
—Miss ELEANOR GRAHAM 





“A very 
‘ special’ 
book” 
—Times 
Lit. Supp. 

6/- net 











IN 


THE BONE 


By SHIRLEY FAULKNER-HORNE 
“A gay, charming story about a little girl and 
her pony.’’—Capt. J. 
I!lustrated by Peter Biegel. 


E. HANCE in his Foreword. 
6/- net. 





























WITHERBY 


maid, would be quite objectionable. All these books are de- 
lightful and they know it. If anything grates it is only a 
ghost of Christopher Robin—the whimsies of yesteryear. 
Probably because one is so much more tolerant toward the 
charm of other nations than to ome’s own, one prefers the 
foreign product. The four translations of Pére Castor’s wild 
animal books have “ that delicate gaiety which shows they come 
from the French.” The vile phrase is the publisher’s. The gaiety 
is not so bad as that, and the lithographs (by Rojan) are always 
good and occasionally first-rate. Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs (an authorised book of the Walt Disney film) is the fairy 
story’s Hollywood version illustrated very suitably in the heavy 
American-Germanic way. It is very imartistic and the better 
for that. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, translated and 
illustrated by Wanda Gag, has black-and-white illustrations with 
nothing very special about them, though no doubt they will 
look rather fine when the little ones have spent a wet afternoon 
chalking them over. 

Edward Ardizzone’s Tim and Lucy Go to Sea, a sequel to his 
two previous books, has a sturdy little story and really lovely 
illustrations in pen and colour washes. But I doubt if the children 
will appreciate Mr. Ardizzone’s style and the implications of his 
humour as grown-ups must. Pigwiggen, in the Babar tradition, 
illustrated with lithographs of very great charm and originality, 
is a great deal better than I care to admit—highly recommended, 
particularly for anyone over 25—too good for the children. Oboiz, 
Boboli and Little Foboli, by Bernard and Elinor Darwin, containing 
five stories and illustrations, also owes something to Babar. 
Another quality this book has is that it really goes down well 
with the young. Orlando, the Marmalade Cat, has big bright 
illustrations, which show a lot of inventive talent as well as a 
certain debt to Brunhoff. What to do About Molly is a pleasant 
little piece with illustrations in a similar style, but without much 
variety. Noodle and Wee Gillis are both by Munro Leaf—Noodle 
is meant for five-year-olds and is really more suitable to readers 
of the Evening Standard (the drawings recall Low). Wee Gillis, 
about a bristly freckled Scot’s gossoon or boy, is a little on the dull 
side, but probably less so for those who are amused by mentions of 
porridge, bagpipes and names like Alistair, Roderic, Craigellachie, 
Dalhousie, Gowan, Donnybristle, MacMac. Pepito is about a 
little boy’s picaresque adventures in olde worlde Spain with 
pedestrian illustrations which may appeal rather to children 
than to sophisticated adults. Looking Round London is nursery 
topography, an ordinary children’s book of the sort that has been 
going 20 years at least. My Animal ABC is as neatly decorative 
and as decorously gay as an underground poster. It is remark- 
able chiefly for one or two ingenious solutions of century old 
problems—Q, not for Quagga as you might expect, but for Quack 
Quack, and X for Xanthura—apparently a small song bird. 
The amount of talent which has gone into making these books 
is imposing, in many cases the art content overflows the slight 
medium. Only a puritanical preference for the art that conceals 
art prevents me from calling for three cheers for the six winners 
on the list. GRAHAM BELL 


THE SERIOUS SIDE 


The Earth Changes. By JANetre May Lucas and HELENE 


CARTER. Harrap. 6s. 

Mediaeval Days and Ways. By GertruDE HARTMAN. 
Combridge. &s. 6d. 

Dickon Among the Lenape Indians. By M. R. Harrinc- 
TON. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

Manga. By Ricwarp C. Gut. Chambers. 53s. 


Let’s Make Something. 
University Press. 3s. 6d. 


The World’s Airways. By Ropert Fincu. London University 


By STANLEY Rocers. Oxford 


Press. §s. 

The Wonder Book of Motors. Ed. by Harry GoLpine 
Ward Lock. §s. 

The Wonder Book of Would You Believe It. Ed. by 
Harry GOLDING. Ward Lock. §s. 

The Modern Marvels Encyclopedia. Ed by Joun 


CROSSLAND. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Every Boy’s Book. By H. L. Gee. London University Press. §s. 
So This is Music. By WImLIAM JOHNSON. Pitman. 3s. 6d. 
Zoo Friends. By JOANNA Ross and GILBERT COUSLAND. 
Collins. 35. 
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FABER & FABER BOOKS 





FICTION 





Already Walks Tomorrow 
A. G. STREET 


* 
I Lost My Girlish Laughter 
JANE ALLEN 


* 
More than Bread 
HULBERT FOOTNER 


* 
Port of Refuge SIGNE TOKSVIG 
* 


I am Canute PATRY WILLIAMS 


* 

Coming Out WINIFRED PECK 
* 

Irish Tales PAT MULLEN 
* 


Monday Night KAY BOYLE 


* 
The Faber Book of Modern 


Stories 





POETRY & CRITICISM 





On the Frontier 6/- 
AUDEN & ISHERWOOD 

* 
Poems 5/- 


F. T. PRINCE 

* 
Poetry and Anarchism 6/- 
HERBERT READ 


* 
Collected Essays in Literary 
Criticism 12/6 
HERBERT READ 

* 
Guide to Kulchur 10/6 
EZRA POUND 

* 

The Faber Book of Modern 


Verse 7/6 





FOR CHILDREN 








Snow White and the Seven 


Dwarfs 2/6 
Illustrated. . WANDA GAG 
* 

Mustard, Pepper & Salt 5)- 
Iilustrated. ALISON UTTLEY 
* 

The Vanishing Mayor of 

Padstow 5/- 

Illustrated. MELVILLE BALFOUR 
* 

Stories for Girls 7/6 


A superb omnibus of over 600 pages, by the most 
famous authors. Edited by KATHLEEN LINES 








The Old Century 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
A book of permanent merit and universal appeal. Recom- 
mended by the Book Society. 8/6 


The Romantic Ballet 


SACHEVERELL SITWELL & C. BEAUMONT 


A collection of nearly every available lithograph of the 
Romantic Ballet, many prints in colour. The authors are a 
guarantee of the text. 50/- 


Dance and Drama in Bali 
BERYL de ZOETE & WALTER SPIES 


A beautiful book on the most beautiful dancing in the world. 
Profusely illustrated. 30/- 


The Beauties of Bridge 


MARMADUKE DIXEY 


A highly diverting heroic poem on every aspect of Bridge, 
from behaviour to bidding. 3/6 


Contract Bridge for 
Beginners JOSEPHINE CULBERTSON 


Everyone can now learn Contract. By the World's Greatest 
Bridge Teacher, who even taught Culbertson to play. 


7p 


& 2 ‘The best book ever written for beginners.’ Scolsman. 6/- 


Charles Laughton and I 


The vivid and intimate story of the Laughtons and their rise 
to fame. Profusely illustrated. 8/6 


Speckled Nomads 
TOWNER COSTON 


A must book for anyone interested in fishing or natural 
history. Profusely illustrated. 10/6 


Lords of the Sunset 


MAURICE COLLIS 


An unusual travel book in which the author of Siamese W hite 
describes his recent tour of the Shan States. Jilustrated. 15 


The New Immortality 


J. W. DUNNE 
A popular explanation of the theory of time first worked out 
in Mr. Dunne’s famous Laperiment With Time. Es 3/6 





24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.CG.1 
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Down Nature’s Byways. By NorMan F. ELLison. London 
University Press. §s. 

Country Holiday. By E. L. Granr Watson. Nelson. 5s. 

What Shall I Be? Ed. by Jocetyn Oniver. Collins. 6s. 


Satan finds mischief for Idle Hands ; and when he had found 
it, Lwould be bundled off to bed by lean and prying fingered Nanny 
without my Rice Crispies. But if American Children would only 
lay off their Snow White Mommas, Big Business, and Mickey 
Rooney, and read a book or so, Satan wouldn’t get a look in. 
The American children’s Handy books are streets better than ours. 
Earth Changes is the most attractive of these, in which the American 
seven-year-old can devour a fascinating get up of the earth’s 
metamorphosis from Pre-Cambrian to Pleistocene Age, with maps 
on almost every page, and copper plate comments such as this, 
‘““ we may remember this age as a time of many, if lowly, creatures 
living in a warm sea.” Gertrude Hartman’s Mediaeval Days and 
Ways is in this same category, and imaginative children will find 
true escapism, for there is enough here to recreate a more than 
superficial Middle Age, and the author has used a gratifying 
number of original extracts. Dickon Among the Lenape Indians 
also brings a world of its own, for wee Dickon is shipwrecked en 
route for Virginia in 1612 and adopted by the Indians of the 
Delaware estuary, and slowly acquires their modus vivendi. It is 
this acquiring that the book describes, and its separate world 
distinguished even by a language of its own. It must have taken 
years of work to be able to write a book of this sort, and the author 
is the curator of a Los Angeles museum. An anthropologist has 
written Manga, who is a present-day Amazon Indian, and makes 
a good tale of it, bringing in his manhood rites, hunting, and 
weapon making, and finally he goes off with a white man his own 
age, on a photographing expedition. The print of these four 
books deserves praise, and the illustrations, especially the pictures 
end diagrams in M. R. Harrington’s book. In themselves they 
are story books, but most little boys and girls would find enough 
in these, given a little imagination, to dream and plan for days 
on end. 

The more practical will appreciate Stanley Rogers’ Let’s Make 
Something, which must have had the co-operation of a certain 














OLD-FASHIONED AESTHETES 
by Osbert Lancaster. 


AN OXFORD UNIVERSITY CHEST 
by John Betjeman 
No dreaming spires or high falutin’ here, but out-and-out candour 
about Oxford’s colleges and her people, about her good architecture 
and her bad architecture, and also about the Oxford “where the 
Morris cars come from.” There are 56 pages of photographs by 
Mohaly-Nagy, and many line drawings by Osbert Lancaster and others. 


Quarto. 15s. net. 


JOHN MILES of AMEN CORNER 
PLEASE WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS 





Regent Street establishment, his craftsmanship is thick with 
bogus Renaissance. The models are quite difficult to make, an 
eight-foot dinghy, for instance, or “‘ Some original clock cases,”’ 
but judging by the pictures the results are satisfying. There are 
22 objects to make, from an ornamental lighthouse to a buccaneer’s 
chest. The World’s Airways is very little different from its title, 
though it is a well-presented book. It’s a book for oldish children, 
15 or 16 is about the minimum. The airways on each continent 
are skimmed over, and the principal companies, and their organisa- 
tion. The Wonder Book of Motors is a new edition of an old 
favourite, the happily antiquated de Dion Boutons have dis- 
appeared and sleek black purring cat cars have taken their place. 
The oddest thing new to me in the Wonder Book of Would You 
Believe It was the fact that eels swim 4,000 miles to Bermuda and 
back before coming of age, and often crawl overland by night to 
get from ponds to a stream that will eventually take them to a 
river. The Modern Marvels Encyclopedia is a more ambitious 
book, and ranks with the Cassels Books of Knowledge. This is 
more useful than the Wonder Book, for the Marvels are helpful 
ones and well chosen ; they are divided into nine sections, amongst 
which rank Marvels in Art and Industry and like headings. You 
are told on Every Boy’s Book “‘ That every Lord needs his Peerage, 
every M.P. his Hansard, and every Boy his Book.” Well, for the 
price this is the best of the lot. It covers every interest a boy 
may have, and will introduce him to a good many more. This is 
not the usual catalogue of who has. done what faster than anybody 
else, but even ventures to give a guide to the best books for boys, 
and the greatest books on the world, with The Analects of Confucius 
fifth on the list. So This is Music is really for the non-starter, to 
start him off, and it will probably succeed The style is that of a 
conversational wireless talk, and from Purcell and instruments 
you are worked up to an approach of modern music as symbolised 
alas by Bartok. A good supplement to dreary school music lessons. 
Gilbert Cousland has done the pictures for a first-rate picture book 
for small children, Zoo Friends, with light conversation round the 
sides, “‘ Of course, you know what these are . . . lions, and very 
lazy ones too. I don’t think that even if you offered them a nice 
mutton chop it would wake them up.”” The pictures are admirable, 
and the layout well above the ordinary rut. Down Nature’s 
Byways is the first of two country books. Dick has an interested 
uncle who gives him a grand holiday, turning him into a field 
naturalist, with a night on Bird Island and a day beach-combing, 
until Dick must reluctantly go back to school. The author is also 
Nomad the Naturalist: he has with him a very easy and catchy 
style. The pictures are mostly country woodcuts, and much 
better than a most putting-off cover. E. L. Grant Watson’s book 
is not as good as usual, and must be condemned as a second to 
the first of these two. What Shall I Be? is the kind of thing 
that looks best in a tabloid daily, but it is more entertaining than 
useful, and I doubt if it will help parents. ‘Whereas the careers 
one is unlikely to choose are excellently written, such as a chapter 
by Boulestin, and another “ The Stage—a Career for Boys,” 
more natural ones are dreadful. ‘“ There is still romance in the 
Army—what boy has not thrilled as he caught a glimpse of it at 
the Aldershot Tattoo.” Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury, etc. Glamour 
and Romance! Out of the 45 possible careers, the Ministry has 
almost the shortest chapter—‘‘ the Ministry can never be an 
alternative ’"—and probably one of the best is the Foreign Office, 
for which an official minute has been provided. 
RAYMOND ALDERSON 


TORTURE AND DEATH 


How many vicious swings have gone socketing into midriffs, 
how many uppercuts have landed neatly on weak chins, how many 
lashes descended on trembling flesh, how many steel-blue eyes 
scanned open boyish faces, how many shifty dagoes have flinched 
before a steady gaze, since first I started to read the twenty-two 
boys’ books it is now my pleasure to pass in review? We are 
told that the teaching of blood and violence is confined to the 
children of totalitarian States. Sir Humphrey Milford, Mr. 
Thomas Nelson, Mr. Blackie and his son and many another 
British publisher can bear witness that this is not true. I select 
at random from the nearest books to my desk : 

Doran’s automatic spat viciously though silently. Before he could 
press the trigger again, Colin’s left had delivered a devastating blow 
on the bandit’s solar plexus (Standish Gets His Man, by Percy F. 
Westerman). 

This is, incidentally, a good specimen of the author’s prose style. 
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Enemies of Promise 
CYRIL CONNOLLY 


An experiment in _ critico-autobio- 
graphy. ‘‘ His pen can be dipped in the 
ink of Stendhal and Proust.’’—DEsMOND 
McCartry. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Vic-Wells Ballet 
GORDON ANTHONY 
NINETTE DE VALOIS 


Camera studies and an introduction. 
10s. 6d. net. (Limited edition of 100 
copies, numbered and signed, 3ls. 6d.) 


Thus We Are Men 
WALTER LANGDON-BROWN, >. 


‘‘A medical man who is also a literary 
man produces a book that is a feast for 
anyone.’—Country Life. 10s. 6d. net. 


Marshland Calling 
S. L. BENSUSAN 


Chronicles of the Essex countryside. 
Illus. 10s. 6d. net. 








The Little 


Quotations from Diaries of the Past for Every Day of the Ys 
With twelve portraits and decorations from the signs of the Zodiac, 


by Thomas Poulton. 


‘4 most attractive and unusual book. ... 
Little Torch’ ts superb.’’—The Daily Telegraph. 





Gentlewomen Aim to Please 


JERRARD TICKELL & NICOLAS BENTLEY 


“have squeezed the last drop of satire from the oranges and 
lemons beloved of our Victorian grandparents.” 


6s. net. 


“The humorous book of the year.” 


EMELINE SS RET ACRE 





Scaffolding in the Sky 
C. H. REILLY 


A semi-architectural autobiography. 
‘‘Entertainment value and serious pur- 
pose .... constructive criticism.’ —The 
Sunday Times. Illus. 12s. 6d. net. 


British Social Life in 
India, 1608-1937 
DENNIS KINCAID 


“‘ Extremely amusing .. . packed with 
stuff for reflection and argument.’”’— 
The Sunday Times. Illus. 15s. net. 


African Majesty 
F. C. C. EGERTON 


Who spent six months as the guest of 
a native African King. An intimate 
record. 123 illus. 18s 


The Silk Road 
SVEN HEDIN 


A journey over the old Sinkiang- 
China silk road. Illus. 18s. net. 
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I am told that if all the words Mr. Westerman has written in his 
marty books for boys were stretched end to end, they would reach 
from Wareham (Dorset) to St. Albans. 

The point of Mazeus’s lance never found a more fatal mark ; it 
caught the Tuareg squarely in the throat and impaled him as cleanly 
as a butterfly is impaled upon a pin (Biggles Flies South, by Capt. 
W. E, Johns). 

More of Biggles later. 

A poor prospect for a fellow . . . no junior’s head to punch for 
setting up sauce in the common room (Jim the Dandy, by S. M. 
Williams). 

Here is a nice little torture to try on the milksop next door, next 
time you and your brother have got him alone. It comes from 
Adventure Down Channel, “‘ and every boy with any sense knows 
what a splendid sailing yarn Percy Woodcock can spin” (pub- 
lisher’s blurb). I am afraid I cannot spin the yarn to chapter 
length as Mr. Woodcock has done : it is briefly this. Lash your 
man by his ankles, wrists and thighs so that he cannot move. 
Now heat an iron bar on a stove well in view of your victim. 
When the bar is red hot, remove his shoes and socks and make 
as though to brand him on the soles of his feet. Now the skill 
comes in. When you have got the red-hot bar near his feet, 
substitute for it a block of ice, without his seeing. Draw the ice 
across the soles of his feet. The nervous shock that results will 
cause yells of merriment. 

I have not room to quote the many tortures and death blows 
at my disposal, and I am afraid you may think I am a wretched 
coward who objects to such things in boys’ books. I do not: so 
long as the story is improbable enough, the agonies and deaths 
are pleasantly remote. Only when a torture reaches the bounds of 
possibility, does it become not so jolly. I advise those who give 
their sons Adventure Down Channel to hide the Primus and switch 
off the refrigerator for a week or two. 

Before passing to the majority of the books, there are two which 
demand separate notice, one on account of its superior merit, the 
other because it does not fall into any category. Under Sealed 
Orders, by “‘ Bartimeus,” is nearly what its publishers claim it 
to be: “ The most important boy’s book that has been published 
for a great many years.” I would qualify “for a great many 














An Ideal Christmas Present 


NEW WRITING 


New Series No. 1 
Edited by John Lehmann in collaboration 
with Christopher Isherwood and Stephen Spender 
Illustrated 6s. net. 


The New Series of New Writing contains several new 
features, including articles,with photographs, on French 
films, Mass Observation, Auden-Isherwood drama, 


ski-ing in the Alps. Contributors: W. H. Auden, 
James Stern, Tom Harrisson, Louis MacNeice, André 
Chamson, and many others. 


The original numbers of New Writing received the 
highest praise. Time and Tide described it as “the 
healthiest literary development since the romantic 
revival,” the Listener szid “It is the Yellow Book of 
the thirties.” Copies of Nos, 2—5 can still be 
obtained from your bookseller or from Messrs. 
Lawrence & Wishart. 


The first number of the New Series has already 


attracted much attention. The News Chronicle says 


“an exciting publication,” the Datly Herald welcomes 
it as “this enterprising and intelligent publication,” 
while the, Sunday Times comments “should not be 


missed by those who want to know what the young 
movement in Europe is producing.” 


Published by The Hogarth Press 























years’ with “this year,” or “the last two or three.” It is 
difficult to see why it is called a boy’s book, unless it be that the 
author is not concerned with explaining the reactions of his 
characters. There certainly are some chapters appended to the 
end of the book which depict lurid adventures in the African 
jungle which may have led the publishers to think the book is only 
suitable for boys. For myself, I enjoyed it more than anything 
I have read for months. The best of the book is an account, 
written in unaffected and untechnical terms, of life on a man-of- 
war in the nineteen hundreds. It is full of amusing characters 
and good jokes, nor is it without a dark side. My only regret is 
that “ Bartimeus”” found it necessary to launch off to Africa 
instead of keeping us anchored at Weymouth enjoying ourselves. 
Explorers Awheel is the story of four children who go bicycling, 
with a pipe-smoking uncle who refers to them all, girls or boys, 
as “you chaps.” They explore the West of England, and they 
do not seem to have noticed a single secular building or even a 
church, although at one place they had tea with the Vicar. There 
is much good-humoured banter in the Doone Valley and plenty 
of adventure. The visit of four inquisitive children to the Cerne 
Giant must have presented an awkward problem to their Uncle, 
but he does not mention any predicament, and the artist, in his 
illustration of the giant, leaves it out. 

The most prolific writers of boys’ books recognise that the 
ingredients of a successful story are: (1) that the whole thing 
can be re-enacted in the garden with the summer-house as H.Q. 
and the least popular boy as villian; (2) that a fine flourish of 
technical terms will make the most far-fetched plot sound true, 
and anyhow technical terms delight boys of all ages; (3) that 
jokes must be very simple. Most of the authors observe these 
rules. 

I wonder whether even readers of THE NEW STATESMAN AND 
NATION can unravel all these technicalities : 

The fuselage is of composite construction, being of a monocoque 
design reinforced by four longérons (The Royal Air Force, by 
Monk and Winter). 

Then as their topmast, deprived of the support of its stay to the 
bowsprit end, was flogging about, they housed it (Mixed Cargoes, 
by Lawrence R.. Bourne). 

Pot-a-Pie glad you come. Mike Dubois um hit the hooch, so 
that um go plum crazy. Take um to tie-up (Warden of the North, 
by L. C. Douthwaite.) 

The use of “ historical’? language may be described as an 
extension of the technical terms device, and is often employed in 
stories dealing with ye olden time. ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth was right 
royally angered that it could not be found, naught being known 
as to its whereabouts save an old tale that it had been bestowed 
in the caverns that turn the hill named Great Gallery into a 
veritable honeycomb.”’ (Green Emeralds for the King. by Constance 
Savery.) I wot this authoress will be right royally angered with 
me, but, marry, her olden tongue and auncient speeches made 
me right hasty to skippe the leaves, albeit I tried to read them 
with a good wille. 

Now and then an author will allow himself to draw a character. 
Martin Kent slips in an unusually observant passage: ‘“‘ He was 
an intensely satisfied man, with his board meetings, committee 
meetings, golf on Saturday afternoons, and elaborate wireless 
sets.” (A King from the Clouds.) Lawrence Bourne draws likely 
merchant seamen, and “ Bartimeus” excellent R.N. types. 
On the whole, though, the roughest toughest sketch is all that is 
used. Take Biggles, for instance, the air detective; there are 
two Biggles novels here and one Biggles omnibus. I will con- 
centrate on Biggles Flies South. He can be haughty: 

The man bowed, and his right hand touched his heart with an 
obsequious gesture. ‘‘ Have I the honour of addressing the celebrated 
Major Bigglesworth ? ” he enquired, suavely. ‘‘ My name is Biggles- 
worth, if that’s what you mean,” answered Biggles coldly. 

He can be witty: 

“Yes; I fancy I saw a cairn of stones farther back—.” “‘ Listen, 
laddie,” interrupted Biggles. ‘“‘ From what I can see of it, you are 
going to have plenty of time to trot about looking for heaps of stones. 
What we need is a nice heap of scones.” 


(How does he know that the other man does not pronounce them 
skonz ?) He can be righteously angry : 

“... you murdering swine,” snarled Biggles, and before the 
others realised what he was going to do, he seized the abject half- 
caste by the back of the collar and began laying on the cane with 
all the power of his arm. 


> 


He has no time for archaeology : 
Algy and Ginger looked with interest at the ancient ruins of such 
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ZACA VENTURE 


WILLIAM BEEBE 
author of ‘Half Mile Down’ 


The story of what happened during two months’ cruising in the Gulf of California 
—the particular kind of scientific expedition which Dr. Beebe can make so real and 


thrilling. With twenty-three half-tone illustrations and a map. 


CONQUEST OF 
THE SKIES 


PETER MERIN 
The first fully imaginative history of the idea of 
human flight, tracing the story of man’s endeavour 
to fly from the remotest prehistoric ages down to 
the staggering developments of our own day. With 
42 illustrations. 12s 6d 


STRAW IN THE HAIR 
compiled by D. KILHAM ROBERTS 
An anthology of nonsensical and surrealist verse, 
brilliantly illustrated by Victor Reinganum. “The 
perfect Christmas gift for connoisseurs of lunacy.” 
HUMBERT WOLFE in the SUNDAY REFEREE. 7s 6d 


LLEWELYN POWYS 
A cheaper edition, itself finely produced, of 
Mr. Powys’s famous essay, hitherto only procu- 
rable in a limited edition now out of print. 6s 


12s 6d 


STUDIES IN A 
DYING CULTURE 


CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL 


An outstanding book of criticism by the young 
Communist writer who died fighting last year 
in Spain. With an Introduction by John Strachey. 
‘The most interesting book I have read for some 
time.” J. B. S. HALDANE. 10s 6d 


THE YEAR’S POETRY 
edited by D. KILHAM ROBERTS 
& GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
The 1938 volume contains recent poems by nearly 
all the poets of the day producing live and signifi- 
cant work. Just Published. 5s 


WHEELS ON GRAVEL 
ALYSE GREGORY 
Essays on various aspects of life and literature 
by the wife of Llewelyn Powys. With a preface 
by John Cowper Powys. 6s 


BALLET IN ACTION 


MERLYN SEVERN 


with an Introduction and Critical Notes by Arnold L. Haskell 


‘It gives page after page of marvellous photographs beautifully reproduced, 


and is a sheer delight.” COUNTRY LIFE. 


has ever appeared. The book is a treasure.’ 


selected fiction 
PROMENADE 
2nd large printing. » G. B. Lancaster 8s 6d 
PEOPLE ARE CURIOUS 
James Hanley 7s 6d 
LADY IN THE DARK 
Myfanwy Pryce 7s 6d 
BE A GENT, LITTLE WOMAN, 
BE A GENT Eileen Winncroft 7s 6d 
OUT OF THE SILENT PLANET 
C. S. Lewis 7s 6d 
A WINTER CHRONICLE 
E. G. Kolbenheyer 7s 6d 
DOWN MANGEL STREET 
Illustrated. Mabel Constanduros 6s 





‘One of the finest books on ballet that 
OBSERVER 495 


other general books 

EMBROIDERED GAUZE 

Illustrated. Eloise Talcott Hibbert 12s 6d 
ROCOCO 

Illustrated. A. E. Grantham 10s 6d 
DAVID FFRANGCON-DAVIES 

His Lifeand Book. Marjorie Ff.-Davies 8s 6d 
WINTERSET 

1 play. Maxwell Anderson 5s 
THE ARTS TODAY 

Eight essays, edited by Geoffrey Grigson 5s 
TOWARDS SEX FREEDOM 

Preface by J. B.S. Haldane. Irene Clephane 
WHAT IS HAPPINESS? 


inswered by Ten Famous Authors 3s 6d 


¥%& Both our complete list of AUTUMN BOOKS and our illustrated list of DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN will be sent post free on application to 8 Bury Place, London, W.C.1 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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romantic association, but Biggles was more concerned with the 
present. . 


AIR 
The Royal Air Force. By F. V. Monk and H. T. WINTER: 
Blackie. 3s. 6d. 
An enthusiastic description of life in the Air Force, with in- 
structions of how to join. Too technical at times. 
Standish Gets His Man. By Percy F. WESTERMAN. Blackie. 
3s. 6d. 
Tough and warlike. 
Menace from the Air. By J. F. C. WESTERMAN. Oxford 
Press. 3s. 6d. 
Stolen plans and heavy casualty list. 
Jaggers at Bay. By Jonn Tempcer. Oxford Press. 3s. 6d. 
“ Sapper ”’ for the children with humour in earliest Wodehouse 
manner: a good thriller with the usual wicked horrors. 
A King from the Clouds. By MARTIN KENT. Pitman. 3s. 6d. 
Madly improbable but well-told story of forced descent in 
Bolivia. Light casualty list. 
J. F. C. Westerman Omnibus. Oxford Press. 3s. 6d. 
Three novels, of which only one is aeronautical, the others 
being nautical. Fair. 
The Biggles Omnibus. 
Flies South. By CapTain W. E. JOHNS. 


Biggles Goes to War. Biggles 
Oxford Press. 


3s. 6d. each. 
Very exciting tales; for Biggles vide supra. 
HISTORY 
Green Emeralds for the King. By CoNsTANCE SAVERY. 
Harrap. §s. 
Vide supra. 
Barbarian: A Tale of the Roman Wall. By Joxun 
BARTROPP. Chambers. 35. 6d. 


Abridged, but still heavy going. 
Alfred the Great. By WALLAcE B. NICHOLLS. 
Is. 6d. 
Well-told story with Protestant bias. 
To Arms. By Jack Linpsay. Oxford Press. §s. 
A story of the revolt of the Gauls ; rather good, no glorification 


Ward Lock. 











BOOKS OF VALUE, CHARACTER, INTEREST 





Great Stories From Austria 


Eleven Famous Short Stories by the 
Best Austrian Authors 


Selected by 
Count CURT STRACHWITZ 
256 pp., full cloth binding 8s. 6d. net 





Sidelights From The Surgery 


Human Experiences in the Consulting Room 
By 
Professor SERGE VORONOFF 
and Six other Prominent Doctors 
An insight into the miraculous atmosphere of the 
Consulting Room 


264 pp., full cloth binding 10s, 6d. net 





A. F. WITLEY 
Dangerously Blonde 


A crime story wherein the detective is 
not the hero 
7/6 net 
. done brilliantly.” 


‘Fiction that rings true.. —Star. 


“*, .. high literary order. . .."—Sunday Times. 


An unforgettable experience ! 





PALLAS PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
12,13 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 














i o-, 2 
of war. Slightly literary, like Naomi Mitchison without the sex 


passages. . 
Champion of the Main. By Captain W.E. Jonns. Oxford 


Press. §s. 
A Yo ho! ho! pirate story, exciting in a Wardour Street way. 


NAUTICAL 
By “ BARTIMEUS.” 


Under Sealed Orders. Collins. 6s. 

Excellent, vide supra. 

Mixed Cargoes. By LAwreNce R. Bourne. Oxford Press. 5s. 

Short stories of the sea, well-written. Few casualties. 

Jim the Dandy. By S. M. Wimiams. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

Adventure on a tramp steamer. Gun-running. Only about 
three casualties. 

Adventure Down Channel. 
3s. 6d. 

Very tough, vide supra. 
running described. 
Harding’s Mountain Treasure. 

Blackie. 3s. 6d. 
Exciting plot. Blockade-running. Scene shifts to both fronts 


in Spain and to Palestine. 


WESTERN 


Warden of the North. By L.C.Doutuwairte. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
North-West Mounted Police, well told in an old-fashioned 
journalistic style. 


By Percy Woopcock. Nelson. 


Technicalities explained. Blockade- 


By DouGcias V. Durr. 


SCHOOL 


Through Thick and Thin. By Harotp Avery. Nelson. 35. 6d- 
Nothing like school life: a strong boy, a clever boy, a funny 
boy and their adventures out of bounds. 


OUT OF DOOR 
Explorers Awheel. By Garry Hocc. Nelson. §s. 
Vide supra. 
Readers will notice that the air is the thing now, and that 
school stories are on the wane. Embryo escapists have quite a 
large choice of historical novels. JOHN BETJEMAN 


CHRISTMAS MERRIMENT 


Listener’s Licence. By A. A. THOMSON and AsHLEY STERNE. 
Herbert Fenkins. 3s. 6d. 

Darts with the Lid Off. By ALAN and Georrrey D’EGvILLE. 
Cassell. 35. 6d. 

More Hand-Picked Howlers. By Ceci, Hunt and BLAmpiep. 
Methuen. 35. 6d. 

How to Make a Garden Grow. By HEATH ROBINSON and 
K. R. G. BROWNE. Hutchinson. §s. 

My Line of Life. By W. HeatH Rospinson. Blackie. 1535. 

Outside Britain. By Dower and RippeLt. Heinemann. 5s. 


This Was Your World. By James CLeuGH. Selwyn and 
Blount. 12s. 6d. 
The Lilliput Annual. Pocket Publications. 4s. 6d. 


I’m a Stranger Here Myself. By OcpEN Nasu. 
6s. 

It is known that the old British joke which explained why the 
Stout Party collapsed in brackets is not so funny as the quicker, 
ruder, unexplanatory and more recent American jest. It is not 
so well known that certain New Yorkers have hardening of the 
witty arteries, and that certain political thinkers deplore any form 
of sense of humour as escapist. However most publishers go 
Dickensian at Christmas, so let us turn to our traditional muttons. 

Darts with the Lid Off is one long scream from beginning to 
end and consequently not my cup of tea, but if you survive the 
hysteria about beer, the dartsman’s stance, his hind-shield, and 
his dirty tactics you will be rewarded with a full glossary of the 
little language of darts, which is funny. Listener’s Licence is for the 
immense public which knows the names of announcers and 
considers B.B.C. characters fascinating and B.B.C. programmes 
too highbrow. The fun is too well sustained but the index is 
good. More Hand-Picked Howlers contains “ II fait beau temps 
aujourd’hui: Your aunt is very large to-day,”’ and “‘ A widow can 
marry another man, but a widower can’t decently till some time 
after,” and “ Charlotte Bronté was a woman who would always 
brood at a height. It was a fault she turned into a book.” It is 


Gollancz. 


illustrated by Blampied whose drawing has a bitter quality worthy 
of a better cause. 
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Gift Books from the House of Harrap 





Farmer’s Creed 


CRICHTON PORTEOUS 8/6 


The author tells how he threw 
away the certainty of prosperity 
in Manchester in order to become 
a farm-worker—a book highly praised 
by H. E. Bates, A. G. Street, 
Howard Spring, H. J. Massingham, 
Cecil Roberts, etc. 2nd Printing. 





I Know an Island 


R. M. LOCKLEY. With 49 photographs and 15 maps. 10/6 
Book Society Recommendation. 


Tells of the author’s life on his Welsh island and of his visits to other 
lonely islands. ‘“‘ This book will last as long as men love birds and 
islands.” COMPTON MACKENZIE (Tablet). “‘ One of the best books 
of the past twenty years was Mr. Walter de la Mare’s Desert Islands. 
I cannot express my pleasure in Mr. Lockley’s book better than by 
associating him with the master.” —EDMUND BLUNDEN (Book Society 
News). “As fascinating as parts of Robinson Crusoe.” -—jAMES 
HANLEY (Sunday Times). 2nd Printing. 


The Dog in Sport 
J. WENTWORTH DAY. With 31 photographs. 8/6 


The author of last year’s success, Sporting Adventure, gives an 
anecdotal survey of almost every kind of sporting dog—history, 
development, breed-points, and many entertaining stories. H. V. 
Morton speaks of Wentworth Day’s books as “ inspired by a deep 
love and knowledge of the country.” 


The Gorse 


and the Briar 

PATRICK A. McEVOY. 
With 8 drawings 

by Christopher C. McEvoy 
A narrative of the author’s wander- 
ings with a pack pony and, later, 
with a caravan on the Wiltshire Downs; also describing accurately 
the Gypsies with whom he travelled. “Of the open-air books 
before me, it is most completely a book and least mere'y a gift book. 
. . . It makes us feel as if we were in England a century younger— 
the England of Borrow, in fact.”-—syLVIA LYND (Book Society Annual). 


10/6 





Marlborough: His Life and Times 


RT. HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 4 wolwmnes. Each 25/- 
Awarded the “ Sunday ‘Times” Gold Medal for Biography. 


With the recent publication of Vol. IV this great work is now 
completed. “There is no doubt that Marlborough must be placed 
in the front rank of military and political biography.”—pEsSMOND 
MacCARTHY (Sunday Simes). Book Society Recommendation. 


The Arts of Mankind 
HENDRIK VAN LOON. Illustrated. 15/- 


Book Society Recommendation. 2nd Printing. 


The world-history of painting, sculpture, architecture, music, etc., 
which the Daily Telegraph said “ should be in every home.” It is 
recommended by Sir Hugh Walpole, Lord Snell, Viscountess 
Snowden, the Headmaster of Rugby, and other eminent people. 


Christmas Double Number of the “ Harrap Book News” (16 pages of 
illustrated book-extracts, reviews, etc.) free from 


HARRAP (Dept. NS), 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


All prices ne 











FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Compleat Smuggler 


J. JEFFERSON FARJEON. JTilus. 10/6 
A vade mecum of smuggling history 
and lore, containing vivid accounts 
of actual smugglers and much 
curious information. 


Heroes of 
British Lifeboats* 
SHAIRER & JAMESON. Iilustrated. 7/6 
Lifeboatmen round our coasts tell 


their own stories of their most 
exciting rescues in recent years. 


Banana Tree House 
PHILLIS GARRARD. TIilustrated. 6/- 
“I throw my cap over the windmill. 
Susanna Dardanella Jones is- the 
nicest child I’ve met between covers 
for many a year; very black, very 
real, very amusing, and quite a 
darling.” — ELEANOR FARJEON (Ob- 
server). (Ages 7-10) 


The White Stag 


KATE SEREDY. Illustrated. 6/- 
Awarded the Fohn Newbery Medal. 
The legend of the migration of the 
Huns into Europe, told and illus- 
trated by the author of The Good 
Master. ‘“‘ She writes epically of 
the young Attila; but it is her 
drawings which excite, as wings, 
horses, fire and steel, sweep, speed 
and flash across her pages.”— 

ELEANOR FARJEON (Observer). 
(Ages 12-16) 


Alice-all-by-Herseli* 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH. 
Illustrated. 6/- 
“ Tranquillity and delight are just 
the words suggested to me by this 
wholly lovely book. Here are the 
simple realities of life, no thrills, 
no sentiment.”—ELEANOR GRAHAM 
(Funior Bookshelf). (Ages 8-12) 





Adventures of the 
Little Wooden Horse* 


URSULA MORAY WILLIAMS. 
Illustrated by Foyce L. Brisley. §/- 
“Everyone who reads it must be 
struck by its classic simplicity. I 
believe this story will find a per- 
manent place among books for the 
six-to-nine-year-olds, and will be 
loved by generations of children.” 
—ELEANOR GRAHAM (Sunday Times). 


* Recommended by the J I ub 
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“As most gardeners are genial folk who enjoy laughing at 
themselves, there will be an uproarious welcome for How to Make a 
Garden Grow.” Thus the blurb for the latest Heath Robinson. 
Mr. Robinson’s inventions are as delightfully practicable as ever, 
but Mr. Browne’s libretto must have been specially designed for 
gardeners. ‘“‘ Unlike punting, tracheotomy and playing the 
Nigerian nose-flute, topiary is almost as easy to do as it is to 
spell.” Highly recommended for Middleton addicts. My Line 
of Life is Mr. Heath Robinson’s perfectly serious autobiography, 
and consequently a little out of place here. He tells the story of 
how a would-be landscape painter made his reputation and his 
living by letting an eccentric little genius lead him astray from 
his more serious work. The Heath Robinson we know best first 
came to life as a very amiable children’s hero called Uncle Lubin. 
How his innocent ingenuity was received by puzzled editors who 
failed to see the joke, how it was exploited during the war, and 
how it assisted the Great Western Railway are related with engaging 
modesty. All phases of the crazy Robinson, and of the serious 
illustrator of Rabelais, Kipling and Don Quixote are illustrated. 

Outside Britain, A Guide to This Grave New World, is political 
satire written before the word “ umbrella’? became an emetic. 
It is sharper than most wit about characteristic British foreign 
policy, but its good humour on such subjects as dictatorship, 
armaments, protests and axes is an inadequate fire-escape. Messrs. 
Riddell and Dower must suffer because our national Polonius 
has gone several worse than their imaginary Blenkinsop. If you 
have the stomach for fun about front page news you may like this : 

As everyone knows, fifteen imitation Mussolinis . . . are con- 
tinually visiting twenty-three substitute Hitlers . .. (wigs by 

Clarkson), in thirty-seven uniforms and five special trains, while the 

Entire Armed Forces of both countries line the railways with their 

hands in the air and their backs to the engines, protecting them from 

the cheering, bribed, brow-beaten multitudes (none of whom are 
allowed within two miles of the friendship) because as the railway 
companies so aptly put it IT IS DANGEROUS TO LEAN OUT 

OF THE WINDOW. 

James Cleugh has written a survey of the amazing years 1919 
to 1929 without ever explaining why the Stout Party collapsed. 
** The dabbler in dreams which were once realities, the explorer of. 
the quasi-fairyland of Lloyd George, Baldwin, and Ramsay 
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MacDonald, of booms and slumps, slogans and crazes, strikes 
and Bright Young People, must continually draw, like Alice’s 
Duchess, the moral of everything.”” But this explorer keeps his 
morals to himself, and never nudges one even when reporting 
how very This English this England has been. He has covered 
not only political action and rhetoric, but also most of the things 
which the press thought important during those ten years. I 
list a few names from his index: Daisy Ashford, Mr. Justice 
Avory, Bakst, Max Beerbohm, Horatio Bottomley, W. J. Bryan, 
the British Gazette, Coué, Lord Curzon, James Douglas, Ronald 
True, Pussyfoot Johnson, Pilsudski, Rothermere, Irene Savidge, 
Snowden, Vaquier, Voronoff, -Romer Wilson, and Zinoviev. 
Mr. Cleugh quotes THE New STATESMAN AND NATION more 
frequently than any other publication, and has indeed a very 
proper attitude to everything. History being much funnier than 
fiction he deserves an enormous sale amongst the melancholy. 

Last year’s Lilliput Annual was described by this journal as 
“ bright, varied, amazingly cheap, and just the thing for magpie 
reading.’ This year it is excellent for Little Jack Horner reading, 
remarkably cheap, bright and varied. 

I’m a Stranger Here Myself is very hard to quote because Mr. 
Ogden Nash has discovered that you can make a joke in a page 
and a half of loose couplets just as well as in a tight quatrain. 
However his last four lines on England can be uprooted : 

England is the last home of the aristocracy, and the art of protecting 
the aristocracy from the encroachments of commerce has been raised 
to quite an art, 

Because in America a rich butter-and-egg man is only a rich 
butter-and-egg man or at most an honorary LL.D. of some hungry 
university, but in England why before he knows it he is Sir Benjamin 
Buttery, Bart. 

Anyhow, I think the English people are sweet, 

And we might as well get used to them because when they slip 
and fall they always land on their own or somebody else’s feet. 


That will be all for this year. FREDERICK LAWS 


IT’S IN THE BAG 


Babar at Home. By JEAN pe BRUNHOoFF. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
The Forest Pool. By Laura ApAMs ARMER. Longmans. 7s. 
Mr. Heinie. By M. A. and A. S. Betstte. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 


Niki Takes a Holiday. By R. Wor.ey and Roperts JOHNSON. 
Michael Foseph. 35s. 6d. 

Perri. By Feiix SALTEN. Cape. 5s. 

Mr. Jones of the London Zoo. By Marcuerite BULLER. 
Country Life. 2s. 6d. 

Buffo and Petro. By ALISON B. ALEssIos and THERESA KABAL. 
Longmans. 6s. 
Mumfie’s Magic Box. 
Little Elephant Comes to Town. 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 
Christmas at the Four Paws Club. 
WALKER. Hamish Hamilton. §s. 

Heyo, Brer Rabbit! By Enm Biyton. Newnes. 6s. 
Creatures Great and Small. By THEopora Horton. Oxford 
University Press. 3s. 6d. 
Bennie Black Lamb. By CiceLty ENGLEFIELD. 
Twin Kids. By Inez HoGan. Dent. 2s. 6d. 
Hedgehog’s Holiday. By Grorrrey Forp. Macmillan. 6s. 
The Stage-Struck Seal. By James Hutt. Blackwell. 2s. 6d. 
Plain Jane. By Mary COLviLie. Collins. 6s. 


By KATHARINE TozeR. Murray. §s. 
By Doris Estcourt. 


By ABBiE PHILLIPS 


Murray. 2s. 


Sambo and Susan. By KATHARINE HARRISON WALLACE. 
Collins. §s. 
Bramshill. By JoAN PENELOPE Cope. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


First Friends. By WILLIAM THE GREAT. Oxford University Press. 
3s. 6d. 

The Fireman. The Baker. 
M. C. Carey and Nora LaAvrin. 

The Magic Train. Lane. 3s. 6d. 

My Book About Trains. By JoHN ANDERSON. Oxford Univer- 


The Engine Driver. By 


Dent. Is. 6d. each. 


sity Press. 2s. 6d. 

The Little Sailing Boat. By Lois Lensxy. Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 

Larky Legends. By NorMAN Hunter. Lane. 6s. 

Rudkin. By YvoNNE WINGFIELD Kinc. Frederick Muller. §s. 


A.B.C. and 1.2.3. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 


Our Old Nursery Rhymes. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 


These books have been reviewed not only by me but, where 
possible, by my three children: i.e., two girls aged 6} and 5, 
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DOS PASSOS 


JOURNEYS BETWEEN WARS 12/6 net 
JAMES HANLEY (Time © Tide) : “This is a travel book 


of a significance far beyond mere travel. It’s a grand 

book... . The images of far places and people are real 

and living.” 

U.S.A. : a Trilogy 1472 pp.  10/- 
New Statesman: “This trilogy that many believe 

to be an American War and Peace is an impressive 

achievement.” 


ENTANGLEMENT __.... 


by GEORGE BUCHANAN, Author of Rose Forbes 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR (New Statesman): “An original 
and distinguished mind. The author is a man of ideas, 
any page is liable to contain some striking analysis 
or suggestion . . . Among the most stimulating of 
recent novels ; it excites thought.” 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


RETURN TO THE BALTIC. With pencil drawings by 
Edmond L. Warre. 12/6 net 

Tablet: “A personal, characteristic and delightful 
work of travel that can be read backwards or forwards, 
opened anywhere with delight and kept open.” 


JAMES T. FARRELL 


STUDS LONIGAN 8/6 cach FELLOW COUNTRYMEN 
AWoORLD I NEVER MADE 

“¢ Merciless in the cold objective presentation of the life it 

unveils, but lighted with genius.’-—-COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


¢ 
HOME ¢ A VICTORIAN VIGNETTE 


by ROBERT HARLING. Iilustrated 6/- net 

Here is the perfect gift book for jolly uncles and 
serious nieces, for cousins in New York and brothers in 
Bombay. ‘This examination of the home during those 
“sixty glorious years” can be read for amusement or 
instruction. ‘The numerous illustrations are both 
interesting and amusing. 


ERNEST LEWIS tittivic% 

The Hill Fox, etc. 

IN SEARCH OF THE GYR FALCON: An Account of a Tripto 
North West Iceland. With a memoir of the author and 24 photographs. 12/6 
SETON GORDON ; “Ernest Lewis was a true lover of 

birds and animals ... The courage of the author who 

had lost an eye and an arm, in scaling cliffs and making 
long and tiring journeys in a country that never forgives 


a mistake, is truly admirable.” 





JAMES BRIDIE 


TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL 
KING OF NOWHERE 
BABES IN THE WOOD 
THE LAST TRUMP, etc. 


Wrappers 2/6 


also 
Library editions (three plays in one 
volume) cloth 7/6 





DAMON RUNYON 


TAKE IT EASY FURTHERMORE 
MORE THAN SOMEWHAT 
7/6 each 
“ His language is unbeatable, magnificent, 
charming, and very, very funny.” —PUNCH. 





SIR 
WALTER SCOTT 


by SIR HERBERT GRIERSON 18/- 
“ Absorbing and memorable . . . the 
final, honest word on the real Walter 
Scott ... one can trust every word 


of it.”siIR HUGH WALPOLE. 





OSCAR WILDE 


by FRANK HARRIS. With 42. pp. 


preface by Bernard Shaw. 10/- 
“Excellent . the life of Wilde.” 
—E£. M, FORSTER (Spectator). 

ASPECTS OF WILDE 
by Vincent O'Sullivan 5/e 





LOGAN 
PEARSALL SMITH 


UNFORGOTTEN YEARS i0)- 


“The best autobiography of the year.” 
—SIR HUGH WALPOLE. 


ALL TRIVIA  5/- 
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and a small boy of 18 months, whose major interests in life at 
present are the broken werks of a grandfather clock, a musical 


doll and as much to eat as possible, and to whom books, in so .. \ 
. an elephant playing a trombone or firing a machine-gun or riding 


far as they mean anything at all, are objects to be scribbled on 
with coloured chalk or to be torn up. -To the girls, on the other 
hand, books are already a passion’; and these thirty books, which 
for three weeks have been scattered over floors, beds, chairs, 
tables and anywhere else where Children could pick them up or 
lay them down, have been pretty well exhaustively handled by 
them. From their likes and dislikes and from the experience of 
reviewing children’s books for a period of five years, some hard but 
irrefutable facts have emerged ; and of these at least one ought 
to be a golden rule for all who propose to buy books for children. 
This is that the book which the grown-up loves is often, alas, the 
book which the child hates ; and vice versa. For instance, though 
I cannot stomach the sugary jujubes of Mr. Milne, my children 
delight in them ; and again, though I regard The Forest Pool as 
being, with its sun-saturated pictures of Mexican life, one of the 
most imaginatively exciting books on this list, my children, for 
the moment at least, have no use for it. Similarly they show 
lukewarm interest in three books, Bramshill, Plain Fane and 
Sambo and Susan, that are themselves the work of children, 
though the adult will feel bound to take off his hat to these three 
young ladies for what are really, even by adult standards, remark- 
able feats of child imagination. In fact, of the four sections 
into which I propose to divide the list—Animals, Everyday Life, 
Books by Children and Legends, leaving The Forest Pool belong- 
ing to no section at all—the Books by Children section seems by 
far the least popular. 

Section I, Animals. Babar is unique. This book, which 
unhappily must be the last of the complete Babars because of the 
death of Jean de Brunhoff, is the most delightful in the six-volume 
history of this droll, humane, gentlemanly and universally lovable 
elephant. There must be many children who have not yet been 
introduced to Babar; thousands who have heard of Alice or 
Peter Pan and have seen Mickey and Donald, who do not yet 
know this immortal elephant. _The sooner that is remedied the 
better, for Brunhoff can knock Disney, his true competitor, 
into many cocked hats. Brunhoff and Disney deal in the 
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same goods: the coloured fantasy of an animal behaving like a 


. human being, both succeeding because, among other things, it is 


comic to see anything so tiny as a mouse and so enormous as 


a bicycle. But there is a significant difference. Where Disney 


'meeds an army of fellow-artists, script-writers, musicians and a 


fifty-thousand-dollar camera in order to animate figures which, 
as static drawings, have more or less the value of any hack 
illustrations for a _ thick-paper Nursery Rhymes, Brunhoff 
secures all his animation by a beautiful gift of implication, without 
tricks, on paper. In Babar at-Home, Babar is married and Celeste, 
his wife, suddenly bears triplets. During the confinement, 
Babar, to ease the tension, goes off on a bike ride. Suddenly he 
hears the gun announcing the royal birth, leaps on his bike, and 
tears off full speed for home. For that sort of sequence Disney 
alone knows what the permutations and combinations are. 
Brunhoff does the thing so well, in fifty strokes, that you can 
hear the bike-tyres sizzling. Another instance: as the children 
grow up they demand amusement and there is a double-page 
spread of the nursery with grandfather Cornelius giving the 
young Alexander a swing on his tusks that is a masterpiece in its 
humour, animation and the wittiness of its commentary on human 
nature. Babar has one more virtue: he may be read, and 
should be read, by everybody. The influence of the noble Babar 
is slightly evident in Little Elephant Comes to Town and Mumifie’s 
Magic Box; there is a crazy gang made up of two elephants, 
three lambs, a squirrel, a hedgehog, a seal, a Grecian pig, two 
horses, a real zoological cat, Brer Rabbit, a sausage dog, a 
collection of entertaining riff-raff in Christmas at the Four Paws 
Club, and almost everything from ants to hippopotami in the ex- 
cellent and informative Creatures Great and Small. All the books in 
this section, with the notably crazy exceptions of Mr. Heinie and 
Niki Takes a Holiday, the story of a circus horse who escapes and 
corrupts a collection of farm horses by teaching them all the 
circus tricks, have one thing in common. They are all reading 
books rather than picture books. Even Niki is a black-and-white 
picture book. Here Mr. Heinie, the sausage dog, droll, Teutonic- 
ally serious and depicted in a series of pictures which have some- 
thing of the Teutonic flamboyancy of a German picture-postcard, 
scores full points. Mr. Heinie comes of the lineage that bred 
Babar: an example of pure Aryanism, naturally. I warmly 
recommend the Aryan Herr Heinie, in fact, to all, even to those 
unprepared to believe that anything good can be inspired by any- 
thing Germanic. Heinie is certainly a hot dog. I am sorry to 
have to record him, however, as the sole example of the genre 
in which words are subordinate to pictures, a class growing 
rapidly as popular with old as with young, and that the rest of 
the books in Section I are mostly plain story books illustrated 
in the conventional way of competent and fairly often plain 
pictures. The influence of Jean de Brunhoff and Mr. Edward 
Ardizzone appears not to have spread. This is a pity, for these 
got more encores in my house than any, though it seems obvious 
that later they will be challenged and-beaten by such books as 
Perri: The Youth of a Squirrel, by the author of Bambi, a word 
that will soon be on as many lips as Snow White,, since the book 
is now in process of being Disnified. Perri is admirable, but I 
doubt if children of under ten will appreciate its note of grave 
and tender fantasy. They will need almost a grown-up tuning 
fork to get the pitch of this lyric of a squirrel’s life in the woods, 
so delicately recorded by Felix Salten in squirrel notation. Perri 


| is imaginatively real; Mr. Jones of the London Zoo is real life. 


He is the prodigal cat, already featured by the press, who made 
friends with the lion cub and was lost and is found. At half-a- 
crown this gay little book wiil solve the problem of present-or- 
just-a-card ? and is a sure winner. Buffo and Petro and Mumfie’s 
Magic Box are both exceptions to my strictures that most of this 
section’s books were conventionally coloured ; the former comes 
from America, though its heart and its authors ate Greek, and if 
you want pictures as gay as a cross-stitched peasant pinafore I 
would recommend this story, admirably printed for small children, 
about the little Greek Petro and his pet pig Buffo. Mumfie is 
the next best thing to Babar: a crazy elephant who inclines to 
make whoopee and is kept on firm earth by his friend the Scare- 
crow. This is good fat value at five shillings, with some scores of 
delicious black-carmine-blue illustrations by the author. The 
other elephant, Little Elephant Comes to Town, is a step in the 
Ardizzoni-Brunhoff direction, with some good double-page 


pictures, and is an acceptable substitute for the real thing. It is 
a much smaller book: a mistake, perhaps, for even on paper 
elephants seem to demand more leg-room than lambs or horses. 
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‘No other writer on Atlantis has ever assembled so many theories and facts as has Col. A. Braghine in 
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of contemporary literature.’™ Evening News. 
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Lambs hop all over the books of Miss Englefield and Miss Hogan, 
and these fluffy creatures will again, at two shillings and half-a- 
crown, solve the small present problem. I don’t think Heyo, Brer 
Rabbit ! needs any introduction, nor Miss Blyton, who has done 
well to retell the original stories in her own way, preserving their 
individual raciness while dispensing with the difficult negro idiom 
of the original. This is a gilt-edged investment that will show 
returns for years. Hedgehog’s Holiday is quoted at the same 
figure, Christmas at the Four Paws Club at a shilling less, 
and you could hardly make a mistake with any of them as 
solid, if not quite magical, investments for the eight-to-tens. 
The Stage-Struck Seal, concerning the slippery acrobatics of a 
circus seal, raises an interesting question because of something 
on the jacket: “ Children will enjoy this delightful nonsense 
tale because it is like something they might write themselves.” 
It is indisputable, I think, that children will enjoy the book ; 
but do children write like this ? 

It so happens that Section II is composed entirely of the work 
of children, and there is no nonsense, whichever way you look 
at it, about any of them. They are deadly serious, so serious that 
in the case of Bramshill only the delights of mis-spelling save the 
book from a haughtiness verging on snobbery. I don’t doubt the 
talents of Joan Penelope Cope—she has enviable gifts of observa- 
tion and decoration—but the book starts far too high in the social 
scale for me; it reads like a kitchen-maid’s dream after a supper 
of pork pie and Peg’s Paper. But similarly I have no doubt that, 
where I deplore, children will heartily enjoy this picture of one of 
the oldest mansions in England and a child’s-eye view of most of 
the blue blood of the realm. I much prefer Miss Katharine 
Harrison Wallace’s (aged 12) three country stories, most par- 
ticularly her touching romance of the horses Sambo and Susan, 
and its delicious it-all-comes-right-in-the-end close-up of the 
horses in wedding harness. There is never the faintest touch of 
precocious snobbery in this book ; it is the child mind expressing 
itself, in simple prose and some delightfully serio-comic pictures, 
without a trace of sophistication. As to Plain Fane, by Mary 
Colville (aged 13), I take off my hat to a young genius. I haye 
been so engrossed in her drawings of Shetland ponies and 30 
stunned by the fact that she has never had a drawing lesson in 
her life that I have forgotten to read her book. And now I daren’t 
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“read it, in case she should write as well as she can draw, which 
I shrewdly suspect she can. Her drawing reveals remarkable 
talent. Her ponies not only kick up their legs; they kick holes 
in the page. They not only run across the pages ; they are hurled 
across by the wind and energy of her talent. Into almost every 
picture in this book she gets a flick of authentic energy or grace 
that has the born touch about it. I daren’t say more than this 
for fear of succumbing to the temptation of extravagant prophecy. 
I can only take off my hat again to this remarkable child and 
wish her a fifty-thousand sale. 

Section III contains nothing that can inspire an eulogy half 
as airy as this; but Dent’s little series of Everyday Books, to 
which are now added The Fireman, The Baker and The Engin 
Driver, are first-rate ; and nothing since Mr. Gilbert Courland’s 
famous photographic stories of everyday events and objects has 
charmed me so much as Miss Yates’ First Friends. This is purely 
a babies’ book; it records in pictures the objects that a small 
child knows and cherishes: its chair, dog, fruit, cup, doll, cot, 
boots. The photography is clean, polished and unpretentious 
with a simplicity that I suspect is a mark of high technical 
dexterity. I recommend the book warmly. The Magic Train, 
the story of an ordinary local passenger train that ran away and 
flew in the clouds, is well photographed and well told too: a 
clever book that scores a double by appealing at once to the 
child’s imagination and its love of everyday events. The Little 
Sailing Boat gets tucked in here because I hardly know if Mr. 
Small, an enormous favourite last year, is real or imaginary, 
But he is a sure winner. 

Section IV is small, with Our Old Nursery Rhymes and the 
A.B.C. thrown in not as makeweights but because of great popu- 
larity. For children under § they are admirably gay and simple. 
Rudkin is an attempt to break new ground in fairyland, bu 
whether this story of an adventurous, forgecful Brownie will 
succeed as Miss Constance- Holme says it succeeds will depend 
on the conservatism of the child. I would tip it as a fairly sure 
bet for a girl of 10. Larky Legends are the quite crazy adven- 
tures of cock-eyed kings and queens recorded by the man who 
invented the priceless Professor Branestawm. ‘They have had 
considerable and obviously well-deserved success in the Children’s 
Hour. They belong, it should be remembered, to the realms of 
pure super-Carollian crankiness; the quick-witted child will 
revel in them. 

Finally, but really primarily, The Forest Pool. This story of 
two small Mexican boys comes from America and is the fruit 
of a talent whose roots have been deeply nourished by the Mexican 
tradition and scene. Its pictures, broad, rich, profoundly simple, 
have some of the quality of primitive art. The book is clearly & 
for the extra-receptive ; it will touch the chords of the imaginative 
child very strongly. If you are not lucky enough to have or 
know such a child, buy it for yourself, open it on Christmas Day, 
and feel the Mexican sun glow up from its pages, see the iguanos 
run along the flower-bell trees, and hear the silences of the Mexican 
forest. It is a remarkably lovely book. H. E. Bates 


FEMININE MURDERS 


The Glass Slipper. By M. G. Expernart. Collins. 7s. 64. 
The Strange Crime in Bermuda. By ELisaBerH SANKAY 
HoLpING. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


The Wall. By Mary Roperts Rinewart. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Death of a Friend. By Marcarer MASTERMAN. licholson 
and Watson. 7s. 6d. 

Tell Death to Wait. By Anita Bourett. Michael Foseph. 
7s. 6d. 

The Gracie Allen Murder Case. ByS. S. Van’ Dm. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Death From a Top Hat. By Ciayton Rawson. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

Death Flies Low. By Neat SHEPHERD. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

The Port of London Murders. By Joszerumne Bett. Long- 


mans. 7s. 6d. 
Crime Against Society. By James Spenser. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Six of these detective stories are written by women, and 
obviously by women. The difference between the male and the 


female approach to detection is fundamental. While men aim at 
mystery by material devices and the use of motor cars, time- 
tables, fingerprints, chemistry and engineering, women content 
For instance, I have 


themselves with psychological subtleties. 
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‘Nothing like Books 
for Christmas Presents’ 





DICTATOR OF PORTUGAL 


A Life of 
by MARCUS CHEKE 
with a Portrait, Demy 8vo., cloth, 12/6 net 
*,* The career of a DICTATOR who was famous a 
century and a half ago. 
“It is an interesting story interestingly told, and it contains 
many passages that might have been written of certain 
parts of the world to-day.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
** Mr. Cheke’s excellent book.’’—Sunday Times. 


Mrs. HENRY SIDGWICK 
a memoir by her niece ETHEL SIDGWICK 


with 3 Portraits and a view of Newnham 
College in 1893-1906 

Large 8vo., cloth, 12/6 net 
“Mrs. Henry Sidgwick was one of the most important 
women of her age. Though her works will secure her 
immortality, it is fortunate that in her niece a biographer 
has been found so well able to draw an intimate picture 
of her personality.’-—Daily Telegraph. 
“Very competent memoir.”—The Times. 
“Admirable biography.” —British Weekly. 








“ Quiet, detailed, coherent and effective study.’’"—London 
Mercury. 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 
1819-1861 
by GOLDIE' LEVY, B.A., B.Ed., Ph.D. 


with a Portrait. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12/6 net 
“ This carefully documented, detailed, straightforward and 
well-written biography will fill a distinct gap.’—The 
Scotsman. 
“Miss Levy has drawn a balanced portrait with honesty 


and skill.’”’-—.Janchester Guardian. 
THE MODERN POET 


Cr. 8vo., cloth, 3/6 net 
ANTHOLOGY of the poetry 
49 Authors. Selected 





The most representative 
of to-day—containing 104 Poems by 
and edited by 

GWENDOLEN MURPHY 
“The best anthology of 
Liverpool Daily Post. 


modern poetry yct made.”— 





STOBART’S famous Companion Volumes 


THE GLORY THAT 
WAS GREECE 


and 


THE GRANDEUR THAT 
WAS ROME 


AT HALF FORMER PRICE 
each 10/6 net 


With additional illustrations. Sm. Royal 8vo. 


Rupert Brooke 


COMPLETE CHEAP EDITION 
Complete Poems 


With a portrait and a facsimile of “ The Soldier” 
5’- net 
Also in leather, 8/6 net and 1 
Twenty Poems 
WITH PORTRAIT 
Paper 1/- net ( 








6 net 


loth 2/6 net 


Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. 


44 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 















































CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


600 


pictures 





MAN THE WORLD OVER 
By C. C. CARTER and H. C. BRENTNALL 


A bird’s-eye view of the world. Essential facts vividly 
described. 8s. 6d. net 


Lid J Fables 





Animal Stories for young children 
by BENJAMIN RABIER 3s. 6d. net 


“A comic AEsop in which text and pictures divide the honours equally. '’—The 
Times Literary Supplement. 


TALES OF TWO a 


Three new titles. 5s. net each 


Who Rides 
Dark ? 
by STEPHEN MEADER 


Tal of the Four Tribes 
by HERBERT BEST 


In the Land of the 
Mogul 
by GEOFFREY TREASE 


in the 








A choice of poems for older children 
by ROSE FYLEMAN 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 


The Stage-Struck Seal 
by JAMES HULL 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 


Winner of the $1,000 award in the 
Ellsworth Ford Foundation Competition 
for Children’s Literature. 


Write for complete list to 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


OXFORD 
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from CASSELL 





J. A. Spender 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MANKIND 


“Rich in the learning and accumulated 
wisdom of a lifetime.”—The Times. ‘ Of 
great interest ...an effective tract for the 
times.’’—Spectator. 400 pages. !2s. 6d. net. 





Hilaire Belloc 


MONARCHY : A Study of Louis XIV 


“Combines with modernity of political 
outlook a glow of joyous youth... It is 
brisk, adventurous, impassioned, prejudiced, 
provocative and sincere.’”’—The Spectator. 

400 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 





John Cowper 


Powys 
THE PLEASURES OF LITERATURE 


**| hope you will not miss this book... 
it has the fervour of poetry... . It combines 
large sympathies with fine discernment.” 











—==The Cream of the Year's Fiction 





—Observer. 688 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
St. Helena: 
1502-1938 


By PHILIP GOSSE 


**| don’t know that I have ever read a 
history which was so amusing, exciting and 
complete.’’—SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Illustrated. I[5s. net. 


TESTAMENT yy 2. c. Hutchinson 


Book Society Choice. Sunday Times Gold Medal 
Award, 1938. 4th edtn. 


THE RAINS CAME by Louis Bromfield 


Book Society Choice. 17th printing. 


The MIDAS TOUCH by Margaret Kennedy 


A Daily Mail Choice. 2nd edtn. 


THE JOURNEY UP by Robert Hichens 


‘‘an accomplished novel.’’—News Chronicle. 
2nd edtn. 


HERE COMES A CANDLE 


by Storm Jameson. Book Society Recommendation. 
































never seen a woman place her crime in a hermetically-sealed room 
to which no one has access—that monkey-puzzie tree which al/ 
the men try to climb sooner or later. Consequently, in male plots 
there is often a shortage of motive, whereas female plots are al! 
motive and no technique of crime. As for that egregious personage, 
the sleuth, the women are really happier when they dispense with 
one, and allow their characters to puddle out the solution by 
themselves. 

Mrs. Eberhart never gives a sleuth regular employment, although 
she makes use of various shadowy figures from the Homicide 
Bureau for odd jobs; in The Glass Slipper the heroine has to 
solve the crimes herself, hand in hand with the reader. An 
eminent Chicago surgeon has married the nurse who attended 
his first wife in her fatal illness. A few months after this second 
marriage the first wife is exhumed and found to be full of 
sedatives and narcotics. The nurse is naturally suspected by 
everyone—except by the reader, who realises she is only the 
heroine in for a harrowing time before Mrs. Eberhart lets her find 
a hero. (The title is not very appropriate, as Cinderella did not 
have to find her Prince after losing the slipper.) The “‘ Atmosphere 
Queen,” as her publishers enjoy calling her, surrounds her little 
hunted Cinderella with unreliable friends and treacherous enemies, 
and produces in the reader that prolonged state of jitters, for 
which the authoress has the special receipt. 

Miss Holding also produces an atmosphere without a sleuth, 
but she does not try to involve the reader’s emotions like Mrs. 
Eberhart. In The Strange Crime in Bermuda she describes her 
hero trying to disentangle everyone, including himself, from a net 
of suspicion, in the flat conversational tones of a scientist recording 
the activities of minnows in an aquarium. The competence of 
the style veils a certain thinness of plot. As soon as Hamish 
Grier reaches Bermuda in response to an urgent summons from 
a friend, the friend disappears, leaving Hamish alone with the 
exquisitely beautiful wife. Then the murders begin, and Hamish 
begins to shield ladies in distress. The book is short and very 
readable, and if Hamish were not so infernally innocent it would 
be shorter still, just as readable, but, I am afraid, even more 
obvious. 

rs. Rinehart is an exceedingly accomplished authoress. The 
Wail is a delightful novel of characters, threaded with a heavily 
complicated but not unworkable crime plot. The scene is New 
England, where the heroine narrates the tragic sequence of events 
after the unwelcome arrival of her ex-sister-in-law on a black- 
mailing expedition. At intervals a mild Asey Mayo type of local 
sheriff fli's across the stage after clues. But the reader can safely 
leave the mechanical jobs to the sheriff; the real problem is to 
pick out the operative character and motive from the bunch 
slily presented for your choice. The Wall is a perfect specimen 
of the female variety of detective story. 

The Quaker mode of life might be a piquant setting for 
murder. At any rate, Miss Masterman has hopes of garnishing a 
mild dish of poison with a strong sauce of Friends. The com- 
bination proves indigestible ; and there is a particularly nauseous 
lump in the sauce, in the character of an elderly, masterful 
Quakeress, who does the detecting. Miss Masterman’s emphasis 
on her sleuth reveals the characteristic weakness of her sex. When 
women attach importance to the personality of the detective, they 
tend to fall in love with the figment of their imagination—whether 
peers, hick sheriffs, or domineering old ladies. Death of a Friend 
is an imperfect specimen of the female detective story. 

Tell Death to Wait is an average specimen. Miss Boutell 
directs an unabashed eye on the characters of modern young 
people, but implements her murder with one of the oldest stage 
props in the bag. The vamp of a house party has her neck 
broken by falling downstairs while playing a game in the dark. 
Limited numbers, unlimited motive, unlimited opportunity and 
neck of vamp are the stock-pot of exciting detection, and Miss 
Boutell makes good soup of them ; but for effect she tosses in at 
the last moment a supererogatory neck of heroine, and leaves the 
reader with a queer but nasty taste in his mouth. 

The less said about The Gracie Allen Murder Case the soonest 
Philo Vance should be mended; the story is unworthy to be a 
successor to Mr. Van Dine’s acknowledged masterpieces. From 
grace to Gracie is a fall indeed. Death from a Top Hat is the 
murder of a couple of conjurers by a conjurer, written by 4 
conjurer. It would be unnatural if the reader were not mystified, 
but the whole affair is too much like a conjuring trick to carry 
conviction. Most of the book reads like a handbook for parlour 
magic; and as each new triumph of the art is explained, it 
becomes more and more ludicrous for any amateur to guess 
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how the supreme trick of double murder will be exposed. Mr. 
Rawson must modify his professional zeal, if he wants gentlemen 
from the audience to step up on his stage in future. 

Death Flies Low deals with the murder of a key man in a mass- 


production aircraft factory. This theme allows Mr. Shepherd to | 


lecture on chemistry and mechanical engineering, until he decides 
the time is ripe for Inspector Tandy to identify the criminal— 
this is masculine detection run amok! Without characters for 
one’s interest to crystallise round, mere scientific jargon, however 
technically correct, is no substitute for the humanities of criminal 
investigation. 

Miss Josephine Bell is a talented detective writer, taking things 
easy with a thriller. The Port of London Murders is a spirited 
novel about a dope gang coming to grief, but it contains no 
detection to bite on, only a number of sympathetic characters 
in the East End and a man-hunt. Crime Against Society is a 
more violent type of thriller*by the author of Limey, an utterly 
fantastic account of the Stock Exchange being terrorised by the 
Underworld for the sake of a convict on Dartmoor—just the sort 
of book to send one fast off to sleep. RALPH PARTRIDGE 


SUCCESS 


My Seventy Years. By Mrs. Grorce Biack, M.P. for the 
Yukon. Nelson. 8s. 6d. 

Autobiography with a Difference. By R. H. Mottram. 
Robert Hale. 12s. 6d. 

The Film of Memory. By SHane Leste. Michael Foseph. 15s. 

Doctor’s Progress. By R. McNair Witson. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 

Whippingham to Westminster. 
PROTHERO). ohn Murray. 18s. 

Life Has Been Good. By THE Marquis DE VILLAVIEJA. 
Chatto and Windus. 18s. 

* Memoirs, in my opinion, are always interesting.”” So writes 
the Duke of Berwick and Alba in his foreword to the Marqués 
de Villavieja’s autobiography. I wish I could share the Duke’s 
catholicity of interest. After reading on end six memoirs by five 
distinguished and successful men and one distinguished and 
successful woman, I find myself reduced to a state of acute depres- 
sion and almost complete despair. Is this then all the juice that 
can be squeezed from long and fortunate careers? Does success 
boil down to this? For life has been good to all these gentlemen 
and to this lady, but all of them together cannot inspire in me 
one breath of envy, one moment of elation. I would give them 
all for the understanding and the courage which one drew like 
wine from Gorky’s description of his obscure and poverty-stricken 
childhood. 

What then is success ? I have here six authors, all born, with 
the exception of Mrs. Black, in fairly easy circumstances. All 
found themselves well adapted to the world in which they had 
to live. All have earned distinction in one field or another. Lord 
Ernle was an eminent scholar and politician. The Marqués 
de Villavieja, member of the Spanish ruling classes, has won 
distinction as a sportsman and a polo-player. Mr. Shane Leslie 
is an Irish aristocrat and man of letters. Mr. Mottram is, I 
believe, an esteemed and successful novelist, Mrs. Black a pioneer, 
the wife of a Canadian politician, and herself the second woman 
to be elected to the Canadian House of Commons, and Mr. McNair 
Wilson, as doctor and journalist, has graced both Harley Street 
and the offices of the Times. They have all seen lif: in its most 
pleasing aspects. They have met great men and women, done 
what they wanted to do, and made a reputation. Only Mrs. Black 
has ever encountered the seamy side of things, first in Chicago 
when her father was making his money, later when she tramped 
over the Chilkoot Pass in the gold rush of ’98, lived in Dawson 
City among the riff-raff drawn thither by the hopes of a quick 
fortune, and bore a child, alone and unaided, in the depth of a 
north-Canadian winter. But Mrs. Black is, by birth, an American. 
She is several generations nearer to the earth than the gentlemen 
of England, Ireland, and Spain. And she can live through what 
seem to us terrific experiences and remain almost unaffected by 
them. Out of her past she has brought no less an acceptance 


By Lorp ERNLE (ROWLAND 


of things as they are, no less a delight in the superficialities of life, | 


and perhaps more optimism than her gentlemen companions on 


my desk have brought from their middle-class and upper-class | 


European homes. 
Mr. Mottram tells the tale of his childhood and boyhood in 
Norwich. He tells it with regret for “ les neiges d’antan ” and a 

















| GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A volume 


of 100 brilliant sg te reproductions | « 


AMOUS PICTURES 


of famous paintings in the National Gallery, 


mene 2s. (2s. 4d.). 


ISTORY OF PARLIAMENT 


The Committee on the History of Parlia- 
ment has now completed its second volume 
dealing with the period 1439-1509. It is a full 
| REGISTER OF THE MINISTERS AND OF 
MEMBERS OF BoTtTH Houses. Some 
| have been made on highly important aspects of 
| the evolution of Parliament. 40s. (40s. 10d.). 
Bite mate and subscription terms post free. 


|SLYAMPTON COURT uy album 


of 117 magnificent photographs, specially 
taken by the Royal Commission on the 
| Historical Monuments of England, 
| Court Palace and its fittings has been prepared 
| bound in a wrapper on which the arms of Cardinal 
|W olsey are reproduced in colour. 2s. 6d. od.). 
The larger inventory of the County of ies ESEX 
from which these photographs are reproduced, 
| magnificent and lavishly illustrated quarto ion, 
| was published last year. (25s. 8d.). 


OREIGN AFFAI RS Correspon- 


dence between Mr. Chamberlain and 

Herr Hitler respecting Czechoslovakia and 

| Lord Runciman’s Report, with map. 3d. (4d.) 
| The Munich Agreement. 

2d. (2$d.). 





25s. 


Commons, Sept. 28th and Oct. 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
1938. 6d. each (7d.). Bound in one vol. 3s. 6d. 
(4s.). House of Lords, Oct. 3rd, 4th, 5th. 6d. 
each (7d.). 

ALESTINE The Palestine Partition 

Commission was appointed on January 
4th, 1938, with full powers to. review 
the situation in Palestine and the Plan of 


Partition proposed by the RoyaL ComMMISSION ON 
PALESTINE, whose REPORT was published last 
year. Cmd. 5479. 6s. 6d. (6s. 9d.). 

The PARTITION COMMISSION REPORT 
various plans for the future relationship of the 
Jewish and Arab population in the country 


considers | 


} 


The | 


Report is fully illustrated with maps which include | 


three plans of partition. Cmd. 5854. 5s. 6d. 
(5s. 11d.). 
Statement by His Majesty’s Government accom- 


panying the Report. Cmd. 5893. 1d. (14$d.). 


MPIRE CONSTITUTIONS 


\ detailed collection of documents defining 
the constitutional organisation and frame- 
work of all the countries within the British Empire 
is presented in the first of two volumes setting out 
the “‘ CONSTITUTIONS OF ALL COUNTRIES.’ Pre- 
pared in the Foreign Office. ios. 6d. (11s. 
Vol. 2 in preparation. 


OLONIAL EMPIRE Tue 
ECcONOM SURVEY OF THE CoL Al 
[EMPIRE for 1936 gives essentia facts regard 

ing the economic position of the Colonial En pil 
Part I Economic situation of each Dependency 
Part II.—Principal products of the Colonial 
Empire showing relations of many Colonial Empire 
rid asa whole. 27 6d 


products to that of the w« 


) 


ill prices ave net. Th Z lu lag 


discoveries | 


of Hampton | 


Full Text with Maps. | 
Official Report of Debates, House of | 


THE | 


| 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON, W.C.2 York Ho Kingsway. EDINBURGH 
120, George St.; MAN CHESTER 1: 26, York St ARDIFE 
1. St. Andrew's Cres.; BELFAST: 80, Chichester St rt 
any Bookseller 
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DELLA LUTES 

This book amply fulfils the rich promise of the title. It is 
a brilliant little book on country food, a story with recipes, 
both entertaining and practical. 

AMBROSE HEATH : ‘ As charming a book as you could wish on 
the subject of the kitchen . . . alittle classic in its way.’ 

H. E. BATES: ‘It is a delightful thing, fresh as a bunch of 
herbs.’ 6/- net 

PERPECT FOR CHRISTMAS! 


AND SO ARE THESE: 


The Speedy Return «. w. xerron 


A true thriller of the sea based on a strange episode of the 
18th century. Book Society Recommendation. 7/6 net 


Commission in Chinese Waters 
P. T. JACKSON. One of the year’s most amusing books : 


a lively slice of real life on the Lower Deck. 
Illustrated, 7/6 net 


The Air and its Mysteries 


C. M. BOTLEY. 
knowledge of the air. 


A brilliant, popular account of modern 
Illustrated, 8/6 net 


Snow on the Equator «. w. TILMAN 


Climbing and other adventures in Central Africa by the leader 
of the 1938 Everest expedition. Illustrated, 12/6 net 


Dickon among the Lenape Indians 


M. R. HARRINGTON. A Red Indian book in a thousand 
for boys 12—16. 100 Illustrations, 7/6 net 


. 
The Poet’s Tongue w. u. aupen ana 
J. GARRETT. An exhilarating verse anthology from Chaucer 
to Day Lewis. 6/- net 


Ghosts & Apparitions w. 1. sacter 
Foreknowledge H. F. SALTMARSH 


Two remarkable volumes written by eminent members of 
the Society for Psychical Research. One is a collection of 
true cases of foreknowledge with brief explanations of 
various theories, including Dunne; the other of true ghost 
stories, haunted houses, visions and dreams of the dying and 
the dead. 3/6 net each 


most useful of presents 


a ° Webster’ Dictionary 


1. THE 25/- ‘WEBSTER’ 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, 5th Edition. 
1,300 Pages. 110,000 Entries. Thumb Index. 


2. THE BIG ‘WEBSTER’ 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
Second Edition. 
The finest general purpose English dictionary. 
550,000 Entries. 3,350 Pages. A masterpiece 
of book production. Prices from 4 guineas 


BELLE 
4 4 4 


unique and delicious * 


The Country Kitchen © 


w 


‘ possible worlds, give the reader little exhilaration. 





style that is commonplace. His Autobiography seems to me very 
much like the rest, but more nostalgic. Mr. McNair is more 
self-conscious and complacent. His is a pilgrimage from Glasgow 
puritanism and mildly liberal sympathies to Catholicism (whether 
whole- or half-hearted is not made quite clear) and an admiration 
for “‘ sacramental leadership.”” His mind, like so many Scottish 
minds, is speculative. But, like so many scientists, he is too 
easily fobbed off with pseudo-truths and the optimism of action. 
His pilgrimage is disappointing. Mr. Shane Leslie draws a 
charming word-picture of the world he has known, Ireland, 
London, Eton, France, Cambridge, and so on. All very recognis- 
able to English intellectuals, not wildly interesting. About Lord 
Ernle I know very little, except what he tells here and that as 
Rowland Prothero he was editor of the Quarterly. His memory 
covered a long span, from Napoleon III to the food-problems of 
the last war. He is sound, intelligent, obviously a delightful 
friend, but one’s mind slides off the too familiar picture of an 
English gentleman lucidly handling literature and affairs of State, 
and questioning very little. The Marqués can look back to the 
brief Empire of the Archduke Maximilian, in which his father 
played a part. He has moved gorgeously across the world, and 
claims to understand “ the game of life and how to play it.” 

Perhaps that is success, to know that life is a game, that the 
rules are set, to learn how to play and never to rebel. And, above 
all, to be born with the means to play it and without the 
Prometheus spirit that would fain set it right. For that is 
impossible. And yet so much complacency, so much easy think- 
ing, so much assumption that all is for the best in the best of all 
Such lives 
were made to be lived, not written about. One cannot share 
Mr. Mottram’s regret for a world which seemed fair because so 
much was hidden, nor Mr. McNair Wilson’s optimism about a 
Europe “ which has found princes and saviours in the son of a 
peasant, a paper-hanger, and a steel-worker.” One only feels 
that here are too many people living in a world of operetta, present- 
ing their pretty pictures, describing their pretty pleasures. And, 
if life is like that, if success means a commonplace mind in a 
commonplace setting, and shut your eyes to all else, God knows 
why it should ever change. 

The world is weary of the past, 
O might it die or rest at last. 
FLORA GRIERSON 


DANCE AND DRAMA IN BALI 


Dance and Drama in Bali. By WALTER Spies and Bery Dz 

ZoeTeE. Faber. 30s. 

The dance is one of the most fascinating of all the arts ; but, 
unlike the others, it produces masterpieces that cannot be recorded. 
This is true, at least, of Western schools of dancing which depend 
upon the skill of individual executants and decline when the pre- 
siding genius grows old or dies. Thus the Russian ballet is now 
a phantom of its former self. Mr. Spies and Miss de Zoete, 
however, describe an art that is traditional yet, in so far as it is 
continually changing, extremely modern, aristocratic in its dis- 
tinction yet essentially popular. Here, thank Heaven, there is 
no question of the “ cultured audience.” Aesthetes, scholars, 
noblemen, famous musicians may and do attend these dance 
performances; but the bulk of the audience is composed of 
artisans and peasants, while the dancers themselves are often 
people of the poorest sort. The stage itself is pitched anywhere 
that convenience dictates. 

One may say that there is no stage in Bali, or that every- 
where there is a stage . . . The decor may be the gateway of palace 
or temple, or the flight of steps leading up to it, the trees over- 
hanging the walls of the village street, crowded with faces; and, 
inseparable in our mind from the picture of the play, the people 
who line every side of the dance-ground, only just allowing space for 
the dancers to dance and the musicians to sit. There are generally 
naked babies too, with wide open mouths and dreaming eyes, sitting 
between the knees of the musicians. One cannot imagine a Balinese 
play without these tiers of faces, naked children squatting in front 
then little girls in clinging groups closely packed together, women 
of all ages, standing boys and men. 

Ii is this mixture of informality and elaborate artifice that give 
the Balinese dance and drama their peculiar charm. Few ari 
that deserve the name are genuinely popular ; but Balinese dancing 
is related not only to the present of the Balinese audience, with it 
gaiety, spontaneity and love of change, but to its traditionalism 
and its historical and religious background. 
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If the innumerable sculptured figures . . 
temples of Bali were to come to life, they could take their places 
without arousing any comment in the dance dramas of to-day. . . . 
For they are already in dance attitudes and the dress which befits 
their rank, whether on the high stage of the temple or the dust of the 


. which posture in the 


village dance floor. ... In Bali where wood and stone are always 
in dissolution, tradition is permanent and alive. It is not from any 
desire to perpetuate the past that the style of centuries ago is renewed 
again and again . . . but because, despite their love of novelty, 
the Balinese have not really learnt any new attitudes, and cannot 
imagine a present which does not clothe itself in those which are 
immemorial. The gesture-language, the attitudes of the Balinese 
stage to-day, can be paralleled in the oldest stone figures in the temples, 
because the ritual knowledge which created the one still directs the 
other. . . . The imagination of the audience as well as the skill of 
the dancer animates the forms and lives in the familiar ritual which 
is bound by indissoluble links to the ritual of their own life. A “ well- 
bred ” knowledge of behaviour is perhaps always the basis of enduring 
dance-technique. It necessarily excludes the idea, which is after all 
quite a new one even with us, that the dancer should express “ him- 
self.” Such an idea has something of nakedness about it.... In 

Bali, as elsewhere in the East, the dancer is possessed by his rdéle. 

He lets the dance dance and functions only as a vehicle of the dance, 

and the measure of his success as a dancer is no doubt the degree to 

which he is possessed. 

This fusion of the artist and the material in which he works 
(the authors proceed to explain) “‘ does not operate directly, or 
by a kind of subjective inspiration.” Dancing in Bali is an exact 
science, though the interpretation of individual executants may 
vary, while its origins can always be traced to religion or magic. 
Yet the form itself has never become rigidly conventional and, 
since the Balinese have achieved a degree of culture that, while 
endowing them with an exquisite sensibility, has definitely re- 
stricted their range of interests, continues to blossom out into 
lovely and surprising modes. Ghosts must still be appeased, gods 
propitiated ; and thus to-day, as five hundred years ago, there 
are the dances of offering, held in the precincts of the village 
temple, where the long files of dancers, clad in over-skirts of purple, 
green or red, crowned with trembling head-dresses of golden 
flowers, sway back and forth beneath the shadow of the ancestral 
shrine : 

They stood facing the huge bamboo structure on which, so high 
as to be aimost out of sight, were the ancestor images, among fluttering 
leaves and painted birds and streamers and swinging palm-tassels. 
Throughout each file the dancers were linked by their yellow sashes, 
held in their left hand, while the right arm drooped and rose to 
shoulder height, and all the time they changed very slowly from foot 
to foot, and so smoothly that they seemed like a sea of calm waters 
softly swelling. This feeling of a faintly washing tide was deepened 
by the way each wave or row in turn fell back to make room for the 
next, after four changes from foot to foot, during which they advanced 
ever so slightly up the ground towards the high estallage of the 
ancestors. 


Equally devotional in their atmosphere are the numerous Baris, 
which partake both of the ritual dance and the mock battle, the 
trance-performances, in which the dancers whirl and gesticulate 
like the priests of Cybele, menacing themselves and their fellows 
with naked dirks, the Sanghyang, where adolescent girls and boys, 
previously intoxicated by music and the fumes of incense, glide 
with closed eyelids through elaborate dreamy measures, to collapse 
exhausted as soon as the dance is over, the wild Ketjak, where male 
dancers impersonate monkeys and lose their human identity in a 
crescendo of fierce excitement. 

Within the compass of a brief reviewvit is possible to mention 
only three or four, and then only the most obvious and most 
sensational, of the many fascinating dances explained and described 
in this brilliantly written book. The text itself is lucid and de- 
tailed yet extremely evocative. Miss de Zoete has accomplished 
the unusual feat of both describing a dance and making us feel it, 
of explaining its traditions and purport yet conveying its atmos- 
phere. The illustrations throughout are extraordinarily beautiful, 
whether we select the swaying hypnotic files of the various Redjang, 
the dramatic chairoscuro of the three Ketjaks, where muscular 
fire-lit bodies and a forest of extended arms and bent-back fingers 
emerge flickering, from a background of jungle darkness, or the 
pictures of the Barong, a kind of mythical pantomime elephant, 
with grinning mask, waving tail and fantastic draperies. 


it seems a pity that twice the number have not been included— 
so admirable is the photography and so vivid the impression they 
leave. Here is a volume that will make a special appeal to anthro- 
pologists and balletomanes, but will delight any reader who 
combines imagination and sensibility. 


Of the 
hundred and twelve photographs, not one could be spared ; and | 
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A FRENCH COMPOSER 


Georges Bizet. By Martin Cooper. Oxford. 7s. 6d. 

What is it that makes Bizet’s best music so delightful, so 
infinitely unboring—that puts, for imstance, Carmen and 
L’ Arlésienne in a position where criticism seems somehow out-of- 
place ? One likes Bizet as one likes tobacco or a particular pudding : 
something that one must have, from time to time, for one’s well- 
being. Unlike the great Germans, he stirs no depths; unlike 
Berlioz, he neither poses nor solves musical problems; unlike 
Debussy’s, his music has no particular sensuous beauty. Yet to 
sneer at Bizet as second-rate, or “ light,” is to damm yourself as 
no true musician. Why exactly is this ? 

Mr. Cooper has not posed this question directly, but the 
excellence of his little book (it is hardly more than a long essay) 
seems to me to lie chiefly in the fact that one puts it down feeling 
that its good sense, its tempered enthusiasm, and its sound 
musicianship have combined. to answer the question satisfactorily. 
To begin with, he draws a clear and convincing picture of the 
man himself: irascible, rather naive, lacking in self-confidence. 
Like many great French artists, Bizet’s personality seems on the 
surface to have been rather colourless. As Mr. Cooper says, in 
an acute paragraph, he was no revolutionary, but he belonged 
to the type “ who, like Rameau and Fauré, instinctively innovate 
within the traditional forms.” Like all hasty people, his taste was 
indiscriminate: adoring Mozart, he yet allowed a worship of 
Gounod to spoil what might otherwise have been a masterpiece— 
the early opera, Les Pécheurs de Perles. And his eventual apprecia- 
tion of Verdi’s genius came too late to be of any service to the 
development of his own. Had it been the other way round, 
Carmen might well have been just as enchanting as it is, but 
better constructed. 

Mr. Cooper certainly does right to call our attention to the 
excellence of Djamileh, a one-act opera the reputation of which out- 
side France has probably suffered more from the rather tiresomely 
French character of the libretto than from any dullness in the 
music. (Amateurs of Cavalleria Rusticana, please take notice !) 
Bizet’s “ unfailing sense of style”? enabled him to treat exotic 
subjects with that extraordinary rightness which must be one of 
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the secrets of our delight in his music. His most characteristic 
pages are like those canvases by Ingres which look, at first glance, 
like any oleograph ; but look again, and you perceive an indubitab|e 
masterpiece. One has only to think of the Interlude and Adagietto 
from L’Arlésienne to realise at once how near these pieces are to 
the sentimental Victorian morceau de salon, and yet how far they 
are from the latter by virtue of true feeling and delicacy of 
expression. 

Mr. Cooper gives very full accounts of the operas, but elsewhere 
in the book I feel that a desire for brevity has led to cursoriness— 
as for instance in the passage where he refers to Bellini -and 
Donizetti as “ the best of a bad lot of Italian operatic composers. ’’— 
as if even those two masters were really no great shakes! If he 
had devoted less space to describing what happens in Carmen 
(which everybody knows), and more to the detailed elaboration of 
his criticism, his book would have been even more valuable than 
it is. And if it is reprinted, he would do well to correct the slip 
on page 28, where Massenet’s “ Mignon” is referred to: it 
should, of course, be ““ Manon.” 

The summing-up must be quoted : 

His tragedy lay in the fact that he developed late and died young, 
so that he had only a few years of maturity. His gifts, even when fully 
developed, were unspectacular, for they were typically French and, 
for that very reason, easy to under-estimate. 

Mr. Cooper has neither over- nor under-estimated them, and 
therein lies the value of his essay, which is a model of its kind. 
EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


FORMS OF MODERN OPTIMISM 


The Psychology of Social Movements. By Pryns Hopkins, 
Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 

The spate of books on psycho-analysis by which America is 
still engulfed has recently shown signs of receding from our 
shores (from Vienna, I suppose, it has ebbed altogether), but from 
time to time a psycho-analytic swallow still lingers into the winter 
of our discontents to remind us that the seeds of evil are sown 
in the womb and watered in the nursery, and that to know our- 
selves, more particularly that part of ourselves which is uncon- 
scious and, one would have supposed, could not, therefore, be 
known, is the beginning of all wisdom and the cure ofall ills. Such 
books are the modern equivalents of the nineteenth century 
sermon. Like it, they are inspired by high moral purpose; 
like it, they seek to reform human nature; and, like it, they con- 
tain a recipe for human betterment. But while the preachers 
bade us confess our sins and repent, the psycho-analysts recom- 
mend us to recognise our instincts and to sublimate. 

Dr. Pryns Hopkins, to do him justice, does not believe that 
self-recognition is enough. Psycho-analysis, he tells us, “is no 
cure for man’s totality of troubles,” and proceeds to liken modern 
man to a swimmer in a choppy sea. Tied to his back there 
is a heavy weight, the burden of unresolved psychological dis- 
orders, neuroses, complexes and the rest, the legacy of a mis- 
educated childhood. “Analysis,” he says, “is a knife which 
can liberate him from his burden, It cannot teach him to swim, 
it cannot teach him to reach land.” Once the burden is cut 
away, then, and not till then, he can begin to work out his own 
salvation. This is moderate enough; unfortunately, Dr. Pryns 
Hopkins does not long rest content with his own moderation, 
and presently we find him claiming to have shown that psycho- 
analysis is an instrument not only “ for the detection,” but also 
“for the cure of ills from which mind could suffer.” It can 
even, it appears, give us the most important of all the goods which 
man can enjoy, the good of “‘ Inner Peace,” the way to attain 
which is not to find God, to do one’s duty, to give oneself to 4 
creed or a cause, or to lose oneself in the service of some over- 
mastering enthusiasm, but simply to persuade “‘ the world to accept 
the technique which the science of psychology has placed at its 
disposal.” 

Dr. Hopkins’s book has two purposes: the first, psychological, 
to analyse human nature with a view to discovering its fundamental 
desires, needs and purposes; the second, sociological, to apply 
the knowledge so gained in order to effect an improvement 10 
human society, it being accepted that the criterion of improve- 
ment is the promotion of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. The book follows familiar lines. There is, to begit 
with, a list of man’s fundamental impulses divided into tw 
categories. First, there are the ego impulses which are associated 
with the erotogenic zone of the body. These are sub-dividec 
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into oral impulses, connected with the activity of the mouth and 
the digestive tract (these provoke Dr. Hopkins to the expression 
of some, to me, novel and remarkable views on the evil of smoking, 
our addiction to which is derived from our pleasure in sucking 
at the breast), anal impulses, connected with defaecation, maso- 
chistic impulses, which lead us to seek pain at the hands of others, 
and impulses connected with the urethral and genital zones. 
There are also narcissistic impulses, described as self-loving, and 
scoptophilic and exhibitionistic impulses, which prompt us to 
look and to be looked at. Secondly, there are allo-erotic or other- 
regarding impulses—the division between these and the self- 
regarding is not always as clear as could be wished—sub-divided 
into homosexual, heterosexual and antagonistic, the latter being 
the impulses of fear and jealousy. 

Dr. Hopkins then proceeds to an analysis of the fundamental 
needs of man. These are pronounced to be six. They are the 
needs of knowledge, of sensory experience, of inner peace (the 
achievement of which apparently depends entirely upon the 
establishment of a right relation between the child and its family), 
of family and love life, of material possessions and of security 
from violence. With these simple tools in his hand, Dr. Pryns 
Hopkins sets out to diagnose the ills of society. It is not hard to 
guess the lines of the diagnosis. Why, for instance, do we not 
agree as to the right economic background of society, and the right 
way to achieve it? Because our reasons are not free; they are 
biased by ‘“ deep-seated psychological malaises of which con- 
sciously we may be wholly ignorant.” Why do men like war ? 
War is the result of a complex of impulses. There is, for instance, 
homosexuality—we like contact with a lot of other men ; there are 
also masochism, sadism, and the Gdipus complex. How does 
the Gdipus complex come in? Well, a man begins by hating 
his father because he is jealous of him; then he transfers his 
hatred to schoolmasters and policemen ; then, with immense 
gusto, to some object that everybody agrees in disliking, in fact 
to the enemy. Hence people enjoy wars because they afford an 
outlet for their accumulations of hatred. 

Possibly, possibly not. But what then? For what, we want 
to know, is to be done ? Apparently very little. We must realise 
the importance of the first years of life, since “ whatever happens 
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to any of us after childhood, however catastrophic it may seem, is 
negligible in its effects compared with the apparently trivial 
things that happen in infancy.” This leads to the practical recom- 
mendation 

immediately, child psychology could and should be taught at all! 

maternity clinics and other centres ... Presently, facilities could 

be created and strong pressure brought on kindergarten and primary 
school teachers to be psycho-analysed. In those families whose 
children are likely to come into directorships or public affairs, there 
should be found superior, well-paid nursemaids of whom the same 
qualification would be expected. 
And that, apparently, is all. Yet, as a result of the adoption of 
these rather simple measures “oppression, cruelty, suffering 
and emotional agony could be drastically reduced in our lives. 
Peace could reign and the stupid anomalies of want in the midst 
of plenty would disappear.” ‘“‘ Here,” in fact, “in a nutshell” 
is the groundwork of a new society, a new world.” 

The foregoing does credit to Dr. Pryns Hopkins’s faith. 
How one wishes that he could have persuaded one to share it. 
Mankind in the course of its history has been saved by many 
things, by religion, by reason, by science, by economics; the 
newest comer to the ranks of “ man-savers”’ is psycho-analysis. 
Yet in spite of having been saved so often, mankind apparently 
remains incorrigible. Nor are the sociological effects of the 
latest recipe for salvation encouraging. Who brought up their 
children quite abominably, breaking every law in the psycho- 
logist’s handbook, and by their pruderies and repressions laying 
the seeds of every sin in the psycho-analytic calendar? The 
Victorians. Yet ‘Victorian society was reasonably humane and 
moderately reasonable. What is more, it advanced in respect 
of the qualities of humanity and reasonableness as the century 
proceeded. Above all, it managed to avoid war, so that to look 
back upon the pre-war era is, for those of us who can remember 
it, to look back upon a golden age. 

Who have been exposed to the full force of modern psycho- 
analytical theories? The post-war parents of Austria and Re- 
publican Germany. They at least might have been expected to 
pay some small attention to the teaching of Freud, to have put 
into practice, however spasmodically and over however small an 
area, the principles of psycho-analytic education. With what 
result? In Central Europe a process of decivilisation is visibly 
afoot, and the generation now coming to maturity has, in respect 
of mental docility, physical ferocity and brutality, made a reputa- 
tion for itself which would have horrified the repressed and com- 
plex-ridden Victorians. Is it perhaps the case that the problem 
of human conduct is a littke more complicated than Dr. Pryns 
Hopkins would have us think, and that evil, which may quite 
possibly be endemic in man, is not to be exorcised by free facilities 
for anal inspection in the nursery ? C. E. M. Joap 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPORTMENT 

A Miniature History of the English House. By J. M. 
RICHARDS. Architectural Press. 3s. 6d. 

Pillar to Post; or the Pocket Lamp of Architecture. 
By OsBERT LANCASTER. John Murray. §s. 


These are excellent handbooks ; and complementary. One is 
a record, the other a moral tract. They are both written by 
specialists, of the same school, and it is the right school; and 
together they form a useful summary of the sensib!e modern 
view of English architecture. (Mr. Lancaster’s pretence of taking 
all architecture in his stride simply means that he has included 
drawings of two pyramids and three camels, the Parthenon, a 
Roman mélange, and Mr. Robert Byron disguised in Byzantium.) 

Mr. Richards’ book is an abridgment and re-writing of Nathaniel 
Lloyd’s History of the English House (1931), with additions: It 
begins with a priest’s cel] at Dingle (c. 700) and ends with a house 
near Kingston by Maxwell Fry (1937). The illustrations are all 
lively and besides the obvious things that a good text-book 
should include—Stokesay Castle, Compton Wynyates, Blenheim 
Palace and the Royal Crescent, Bath—there are enlightening and 
more discursive ones, like the weather-boarded cottages in Kent, 
the detail of a Regency balcony, houses in Lloyd Square, Islington, 
Pugin’s Scarisbrick Hall and a typical new housing estate. The 
explanatory notes are good, dealing (as the author says in his 
introduction) with the “‘ evolution of the English house not as a 
series of unaccountable changes in design, but as a series of 
effects traceable to comprehensible human causes.” The book 
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An account of the wild life and safari in the African 
Game Sanctuary, Serengeti. With the author’s 
photographs. The proceeds of this book are being 
devoted by the author to improve the water supply for 
animals on the proposed Serengeti National Game Park. 
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i in a northern estuary, a story exciting not only for j : 
. ii: anal me air life with his own life. 
1 10s. 6d. net naturalists but for any lover of open-air life. 
" - 12/6 net 
1 
A HIGH STREET | 
BY J. M. RICHARDS AND ERIC T. j. Haarhoff 
1 RAVILIOUS 
t This book is about shops and their contents, for 
: children, all of whom love shops from the earliest THE 
age. There are 24 lithographs in colour by Eric 
| age. There are 2 gray , co 
. yucca: ck Aloe |) STRANGER AT THE GATE 
; Some South African racial problems considered in the light 
. a ee ; — aoese!' of the history of similar problems in ancient Greece and 
, These are COUNTRY LIFE BOOKS ier 


For a complete list, write to: 


20 Tavistock Street, London, IV. C. 2 
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is well produced, has a bibliography and an index, and for its size 
end price could hardly be better. Its moral tone is subdued, 
though it is implicit in the text and choice of illustrations. ‘The 
tone, which is also Mr. Lancaster’s, is this: gentle, rather tired, 
admiration for the medieval ; tolerance of everything else till the 
eighteenth century ; enthusiasm for that and the early nineteenth ; 
amusement, sometimes distressed and sometimes delighted, at 
the Victorian ; and expectancy for the twentieth century. 

Mr. Lancaster is a loud, and funny, moralist. He points out 
that “all over the country one finds railway stations disguised 
as Norman keeps, rubber factories masquerading as Egyptian 
temples, green-houses dressed up to look like the Sainte-Chapelle,” 
and he draws them all wittily, and calls them “‘ Pont Street Dutch,” 
‘“* Banker’s Georgian,” “‘ By-Pass Variegated,” and so on. As a 
moralist he has that admirable quality of being violently in love 
with the objects.of his attack. From the whole range of archi- 
tecture of all dates and countries (which he makes a pretence of 
dealing with) more than half his subjects have been run up in 
England since 1840. This is an excellently unbalanced view to 
take, for they are the buildings we bump into every day. Mr. 
Lancaster adores them all, and has the power, with his scratchy 
pen, of registering their features much more accurately, and of 
making their presence felt much more acutely than Herbert 
Railton or Hugh Thomson. He should immediately be made 
president of a Society for the Protection of the Wimbledon 
Transitional Villa, and the encouragement of Newe Worlde 
building. 

Seeing how much he likes them, some of his writing is a little 
misleading. He ought to deal more tolerantly, for instance, with 
his spiritual godfather, Ruskin, “‘ whose distinction it was,” he 
says, “‘to express in prose of unparalleled grandeur thought of 
an unparaileled confusion.”” And since he was bequeathed the 
Albert Memorial by Auden and MacNeice in Letters from Iceland 
he should have more grace than to talk with too easy a wit of the 
“monstrous union”’ that begot it. The Albert Memorial has 
its points, in both senses; and anyone who feels rude about 
Ruskin at this late date should re-read Sir Kenneth Clark’s chapter 
on him in The Gothic Revival. After all, Mr. Lancaster himself is 
one of the chief cogs in the wheel that has turned from the 


malicious humour of Eminent Victorians to the admiring patronage 
of Sixty Glorious Years. But his book is delightful, and a properly 
malignant appendix to his Pelvis Bay, which was all about Gothick 
and so on at the seaside. JOHN PIPER 


THE JOURNALISTS ABROAD 


The Gate is Open. An Autobiography. By Carr 
FALLas. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

Assigned to Adventure. The Autobiography of a 
Newspaper Woman. By Irene Kuun. Harrap. tos. 6d. 

These two books come most appropriately together, for they 
both record the lives of journalists who have wandered about the 
Old and the New Worlds, picking up a living as they went. But 
the process of doing so was different, and so is the telling of it. 
Mrs. Kuhn is still the newspaper woman, and her story is excellent 
reporting; vivid, direct, colourful, larded with recognisable 
phrases and journalese that make one feel comfortable and at 
home, with that solid morning’s leading article sort of feeling. 
Whenever, for example, people do her a good turn, or offer her a 
well-deserved tribute to her courage, she tells us that ‘‘ she receives 
the accolade.”” That’s all right. We know where we are, and we 
know that she is making no pretence of fine writing or any of the 
artistic literary stuff. She is just writing up her story in the way 
to which she has been trained. It’s second nature to her. 

Carl Fallas is a different kind of fish. Here is something odd, 
original. One has to get used to it. At first he is disconcerting, 
as he was in his former books. He is arambler. His mind wanders 
off into the thickets. If he goes to pust a letter he takes hours 
over it, and probably comes back with a bag of potatoes. But he 
has something to say about the potatoes, something lively. He 
makes you feel the soil on them. His method of constructing a 
book is more than circuitous ; it is elliptical. At first the reader 
wonders what he is driving at, but after a time a plan emerges, 
and recognition dawns. The author proves to be an artist after 
all, one going his own meditative way. His pattern is so involved 
that it is almost interior, private, amateur. He is within an ace 
of failing to put it across. But he does put it across, and the 
result is a work of original quality. 








RUSSIA SPEAKS FOR HERSELF 


IN 


THE SOVIET COMES OF AGE 


by 
Twenty-eight Leading Citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
With a Foreword by Sidney & Beatrice Webb 


A comprehensive survey by those most entitled to speak of twenty-one years’ achievement in the social, 


economic and cultural life of the Soviet Union and of what is planned for the future. 
illustrated with twenty pages of photographs, line drawings, maps, diagrams, etc. 


THE DRAGON BOOK 


E. D. Edwards 


An anthology of the finest treasures of Chinese literature, 
many translated here for the first time, which reveals 
more fully than any text-book could the life and thought, 
the very soul of China. With 111 decorative drawings 
from ancient Chinese books, 7/6 net. 


‘‘ The person wise enough to buy it, or lucky enough to 
get it, will have a lasting reserve of pleasure. .. .” 


—Glasgou Herald. 


“.. .a pure delight to the reader, who primarily seeks 
entertainment with an unaccustomed spice in it. It is a 
fascinating volume.’’—Scotsman. 


Magnificently 
15/- net 


TOWARDS FREEDOM 


Sir Alexander MacEwen 


A brilliant and candid survey of Fascism, Communism 
and Modern Democracy, advocating the enlistment of 
spiritual forces to help solve the problems of the world. 

5/- net. 


TO-MORROW’S WAR 


Stephen Possony 
A discussion of the effectiveness of modern weapons and the 
complex questions of war and war preparation. 8/6 net. 


“‘, .. demands serious examination by our experts. ”’ 
—The Fighting F orces. 
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THE 
COLOURED 


LANDS 


unpublished work illustrated in line 
and colour 


by G. K. CHESTERTON 
7s. 6d. net 








“ A most welcome volume. Every time 
one reads him, one wonders if even yet 
he has been fully appreciated.” 

London Mercury 








“Everything that lovers of Chesterton 
can ask for.” Daily Telegraph 






“Without question, the best possible 
Christmas present . . . We can think of 
no better companion for a Christmas 
holiday than Chesterton.” 








Church Times 





THE UNITY OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL 


EXPERIENCE 
by ETIENNE GILSON 


10s. 6d. net 











A history of the whole range of philo- 
sophical experience through the Middle 
Ages to our own day. He shows how 
the same errors recur, but above all he 
shows the necessity of metaphysics. 










Among the new Unicorns at One Shilling 
each are Christopher Dawson’s Progress 
and Religion and Karl Adam’s Spirit of 
Catholicism. 











SHEED & WARD, 31, Paternoster Row, E.C.4 

















A History of 
WORLD CIVILIZATION 


By JAMES EDGAR SWAIN 
614 pages, 9x6, illustrated, 15s. net. 


A STX-HUNDRED e survey of the vast field of 

human knowledge from the great civilizations of the 
past to the world as it is to-day. The book presents a 
perspective of the whole cultural history of mankind, 
covering developments in politics, art, science, religion, 
literature, economics and sociology. There are many 
maps and illustrations throughout. 


* Contents 

History IN GENERAL AND IN PARTICULAR. 

IN THE BEGINNING. 

PREHISTORIC MAN. 

Tue AGE OF ANCIENT EMPIRES. 

CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION. 

THE MippLe AGes: THE FORMATIVE PERIOD IN 
MODERN CIVILIZATION. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL CULTURES, 
1500-1789. 

FROM THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE WORLD 
WarR: BEGINNING OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURE. 

TRENDS OF CIVILIZATION IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 


Make it Yourself 


By JULIAN STARR 
10s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK for every amateur craftsman who likes to make 

things at home with tools. Gives suggestions for 
setting up a home workshop, the tools required, and 
methods of work; and provides complete, detailed 
instructions, together with working drawings, for some 
sixty different projects. 


You Can Sleep Well 


By EDMUND JACOBSON, M.D. 
7s. 6d. net. 


"THOSE who have read You Must Relax (of which 
40,000 copies have been sold) will need no intro- 
duction to Dr. Jacobson’s work. In this new book he 
brings helpful advice based on thorough understanding 
and extensive research, to all who find difficulty in 
achieving sound, healthful and nerve-building sleep. 


Psychological Factois in 
MARITAL HAPPINESS 


By LEWIS M. TERMAN 
474 pages, 9x6, illustrated, 24s. net. 


HE investigations reported in this volume have involved 

an extended search for psychological and psycho-sexual 
correlates of marital happiness. A total of several hundred 
possible factors have been correlated with measures of the 
marital satisfaction experienced by 2,484 subjects, in- 
cluding 1,133 married couples and 109 divorced couples. 
With the exception of one chapter, the report is concerned 
exclusively with the relation of some 400 variables to the 
marital happiness of 792 married couples who composed 
the main experimental group. 

The variables studied fall into three main groups: 
personality factors, background factors, and specific sexual 
adjustments. Measures have been derived that permit a 
roughiy quantitative comparison of the relative contri- 
butions of these three groups of factors to marital satis- 
faction. The personality and background factors have 
been combined and utilized as a basis for estimating 'in 
advance the probable success of a given marriage. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Lid. 
Aldwych House London, W.C.2 
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So much for the organisation of his life-story, a queer, roundabout 
narration. Now the odd thing is that what he has to say is anything 
but vague. He is a shrewd observer of people and things and 
events. His experiences, apparently, have sunk into his mind 
slowly. Years after the adventure he is chuckling about it. He is 
still looking at it, walking round it, appreciating it from some new 
espect and discovering in it perpetually surprising significances 
which he proceeds to explore in the present moment of writing. 
This makes his work exciting. The reader has to share in the 
curiosity, and finally in the original experiences. 

Those last are many and varied. This author’s delayed-action 
personality affects his writing. It has also affected his contact 
with life. It has made him a rolling stone. A man who responds 
after, rather than at the time of the event, is always something of 
a mystic, and also something of a misfit. The cogs of his mind 
don’t quite meet the cogs of his environment. The result is a 
disturbing jar, a noise that disconcerts him. He tries to get away 
from it, tries to gear up anew in some other place, in some other 
connection. That does not make for a settled career. No; but 
it has produced a wanderer, a speculator in life-values, whose 
curiosity is always being whetted afresh, a man of no fixed habits, 
a perpetually intrigued man. 

To such a man time means nothing. As he says, “ it is evident 
that the scenes in our personal panorama have little to do with 
time. What happened to any one of us some time ago may be 
clearer than what occurred only last week. Nor do these scenes 
which flash upon our mind’s eye stand in any order, as the real 
events in our life did. They emerge in an order of their own, 
often so unexpectedly : some of them prefer to beset us in our 
dreams, in queer and grotesque shapes. Our life, as we regard 
its spacious years, will one time appear something of great length, 
at another, it has a cast of brevity that is, momentarily, nearly 
stupefying.” 

Upon that theory he constructs his life-story. The pleasure of 
reading is gradual, as the pattern slowly emerges. Meanwhile, 
there is enough delight in the detail to carry one on; out-of-the- 
way adventures in ’Frisco, Japan, Ceylon. And finally, and by 
far the most consecutive narration in the book, is the account of 
his sailing before the mast as ship’s boy in a windjammer, on a 


six-months’ voyage carrying 2,000 tons of canned fruit from 
California, round Cape Horn to England. Every man of the crew 
of twenty-five is a character, no detail of whose clothing, language, 
secret hopes and fears, and patent idiosyncrasies is omitted. The 
physical hardship and crudity, the simplicity and friendliness of 
relationships between officers and crew and amongst the crew, 
all this is told in a way that is unforgettable. 

Much of the ground he covered was also trod by Mrs. Kuhn. 
They both experienced bad earthquakes in Japan. Mr. Fallas 
has much to say about the earthquake “as a factor in Japanese 
psychology,” its contribution towards the racial fatalism, the 
desperate fearlessness. He notes that “it is apparent in their 
grief, when they tend to become silent or will speak, artlessly 
and with voices cracking, of irrelevant things. Or in profound 
happiness—when their displays of feeling appear to be subject 
to the same baffling self-control.” 

Mrs. Kuhn gives us an eye-witness story of the disaster, doing 
so in a professional way that displays her remarkable gift for 
collecting and collating a mass of evidence. Her sub-editing is 
instinctive. It is not surprising that she has made herself known 
on both sides of the Atlantic as a star reporter. She too is 
perpetually alert, but in a practical way, and for an immediate 
and specific object. She is working with a team, and is out for a 
“story.” But though this gives her work an appearance of 
toughness, it has not spoiled her humanity. She is aware of that 
possible duality, for she says in her summing up, “ the newspaper 
person’s job entails a terrifying responsibility. Human happiness 
and destiny are in his hands so often, to shatter or direct with a 
few lines set up in print and exposed to the world. It is a 
responsibility that is carried best by the insensitive soul... But 
insensitive, unimaginative men and women are the very ones 
editors don’t want. For while mews stories must be written 
objectively, a reporter must have the capacity to get excited over 
news ; to feel intensely the repercussions of good and evil.” 

Her book illustrates that contradictory necessity. In her 
** assignment to adventure,” the adventure is hard-boiled enough, 
but the assignment is always due to sensibility, courage, and a 
vigorous faith in life. 

RICHARD CHURCH 











Be sure to take home this magnificent budget of Christmas cheer 


CHAMBERS'’S 


JOURNAL 


CHRISTMAS 


FICTION INCLUDES 


TIME TURNS BACK 
By S. P. B. MAIS 


VRECHAN, A MAN’S DOG 
By H. M. BATTEN 


A.R.P. THEN AND NOW 
By R. J. B. SELLAR 


TIM BOUM and the BLUE DIAMOND 
By PIERRE AUDEMARS 


THE CHRISTMAS CANDLE 
By EILY O’HORAN 


NUMBER - 


1s. 6d. 


ARTICLES INCLUDE 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE 
By HIS DAUGHTER 


WHAT THE SOLDIER SANG 
By REGINALD HARGREAVES 


THE GATE OF ZION: Palestine’s New Port 


MEDITERRANEAN OLIVE GROVES 
By ELAINE BICKERSTAFFE 
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THE BOOK OF THE WAYS 
OF GOD 


By EMIL G. KRAELING. With 8 Collotype 
plates of William Blake’s illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
“The Book” is the Book of Job, which is here 
explained to modern readers. Always a favourite 
of literary men it is too difficult to yield up its 
secrets without the help of a competent guide. 
Dr. Kraeling has studied the relevant literature 
and formed his own conclusions, which are set 
forth in a vivid and readable narrative. 


CHURCH BUILDERS 
OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A Study of the Gothic Revival in England 


By BASIL F. L. CLARKE, M.A., with a Preface 
by Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., F.R.1,B.A. 
32 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


AGAPE AND EROS 


By ANDERS NYGREN, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the University of Lund, Sweden. 
Authorised Translation by Philip S. Watson, 
M.A., Sometime Fellow of Durham University. 


Part II. Vol. 1. The History of the Christian 
Idea of Love. 6s. net 


YELENA ANERELEG 


THE HUMILIATED 
CHRIST IN MODERN 
RUSSIAN THOUGHT 


By NADEJDA GORODETZKY, B.Litt. 7s. 6d. net 


The author writes: ‘‘ Long before Russian thought 
was mature enough to face the doctrine of kenosis, 
the attention of the Russian people was struck 
by the evangelical call to meekness, poverty, 
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JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
Vol. Hi. Law and Religion 


Edited by ERWIN I. J. ROSENTHAL, Dr. Phil. 
10s. 6d. net 
Foreword by the Archbishop of York. Essays by: T. Fish, 
Ph.D.; H. A. R. Gibb, M.A.; R. Travers Herford, D.D. ; 
Vincent McNabb, O.P.; T. W. Manson, D.D.; J. Murphy, 
D.D.; Edward Robertson, D.D.; H. Wheeler Robinson, D.D.; 
E. Rosenthal. Afterword by Herbert Loewe, M.A. 
THE SHELDON PRESS, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


SWilliams & Norgate = 
THE 


MAKING 


OF A 


GENTLEMAN 


By ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 


What is a Gentleman ? 
This book answers the question. The candidates 
range from Sir Lancelot, Sir Thomas More and 
George Herbert to Wilfrid Scawen Blunt and 
Colonel Newcombe. 


“ Sheer delight from the first page to the 
last . . . limpid style, wide knowledge, 
sympathetic understanding, lucid exposi- 
tion . . . the quintessence of uncommonly 
wide reading in history and fiction.” — 
Aberdeen Press 8/6 
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SOME CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


FOR A DON 


HAIL CAESAR! A Biography of Julius 
Caesar 
By FLETCHER PRATT Illustrated 15/- 


FOR A PARENT 
HOW ARE THE CHILDREN ? 


By Mary R. HARGREAVES Illustrated 6/- 


FOR A GARDENER 
ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 
By Ernest H. (‘‘Chinese’’) Witson 
j Illustrated 15/- 


MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
ART-COLLECTIONS FUND 


SIX CENTURIES OF FINE PRINTS 


FOR A 


By CARL ZIGROSSER 488 Lllustrati nS 

FOR A MEMBER OF THE WINE AND FOOD 
SOCIETY 

THE BELLY BOOK or DINER’S GUID 


By C. Louis Lerpotpt, F.R.CS. 7/6 
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Here is a page of Good 
Books for Children— 

gay, serious, fantastic, 


or instructive, as you 
wish. 


Arthur Ransome’s 
OLD PETER’S 
RUSSIAN TALES 


A popular favourite re-issued 
in a delightful new format. 
With coloured illustrations 
and decorations by Dmitri 
Mitrokhin. 7/6. 


Garry Hogg’s 
EXPLORERS 
AWHEEL 
A new idea in children’s 
books — describing the 
authentic tour in South-west 
England of an_ energetic 
uncle and his nephews and 


nieces—with actual maps and 
complete camping lore. 5/- 


E. L. Grant Watson’s 
COUNTRY 
HOLIDAY 


A delightful story of two 
children in the Fen country, 
with plenty of illuminating 
natural history and pictures 
by Erna Pinner. 5/- 


HARPER CORY’S 
Famous Books on 
Canadian Wild Life 
Grey Owl and the Beaver. 


Lovable Beasts. 
Washer & Co. Each 2/6. 


THE RAINY DAY 
BOOK 
By Freda Holmdahl 


“A deep knowledge of what 
children really enjoy lies 
behind the compilation of 
this book.’’—Times Lit.Supp. 


2/0. 


THE YOUNGEST 
OMNIBUS 

Conducted by 
Rosalind Vallance 


‘One of the most fascinating 
books for the younger 
children that could be 
imagined.’’—British Weekly. 





A decoration from ‘‘ New Tales from Shakespeare ” 


NELSON BOOKS 
For Boys & Girls 


Dr. G. B. HARRISON’S 
New Tales from Shakespeare 


A rendering into clear and simple prose of the 
stories of seven Shakespeare plays—with 
eight coloured plates and many black-and- 
white illustrations by C. Walter Hodges. 
A second volume to follow. 5/-. 


Amy Steedman’s 
STORIES OF THE 
PAINTERS 
This magnificent book is the ideal intro- 
duction to art for placing in the hands of 
young people. With 32 plates in colour 
and many black-and-white illustrations. 10/6. 
H. E. Marshall’s 
THE RAGGED KING 
and Other Stories 
Five delightful tales by this favourite of 
children’s writers. With 4 coloured plates 
and other illustrations by Honor Appleton. 

2/6. 
Popular titles from the 
NELSONIAN LIBRARY 
3/6 
Let’s Go Rivino, by B. L. Kearley 
Ler’s Learn to Fy, by C. St. John 
Sprigg 
Let’s Loox at THE Bisie, by Canon 
E. Basil Redlich 
STaMPs OF THE Empire, by T. Todd 
Unknown Warriors, by E. L. Mann 


Pinoccuio, by Carlos Collodi 


There are over 50 titles in this 
Library. List from any bookseller, 
or the publishers, Nelsons, 35, 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


All prices are net. 








All these Books for 
Boys and Girls are 
attractively illustrated 
and well printed and 
bound in fadeless cloth. 


Dr. W. H. D. Rouse’s 
STORY OF 
ODYSSEUS 


A new illustrated edition 
with four coloured plates and 
twelve reproductions’ of 
crayon drawings by Norman 
Hall. ‘His book has the 
holding power of a first-rate 
novel.”’ — London Mercury. 
8/6. 


Maribel Edwin’s 
ROUND THE 
YEAR STORIES 
A different story about birds 
or beasts for every week of 
the year, charmingly illus- 
trated by Raymond Shep- 
pard. Jo appear in four 
books. Spring and Summer 

Books now ready 2/6. 


Dorothy Childs 
Hogner’s 
NAVAJO WINTER 
NIGHTS 
A splendid selection of Red 
Indian folk tales from 


authentic sources. Illus- 
trated. 5/- 


Monica Redlich’s 
JAM 
TOMORROW 


** She writes freshly, 
shrewdly, and with fun; 
her boys and girls are 
beautifully natural.’— 
Observer. 5/-. 


Elizabeth Janet 
Gray’s 
YOUNG WALTER 
SCOTT 


“Full of incident, colour 


and imagination ... curbed 
within the boundaries of 
fact.’’-—Irish Times. 5!- 
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THE LAWRENCE LETTERS 


The Letters of T. E. Lawrence of Arabia. Edited by Davip 
GARNETT. Cape. 25s. 

The Lawrence legend is only beginning. It is difficult to see 
yet how far it will reach. But I think it will expand in a way 
which to-day it is almost impossible to believe. I am rating it 
rather low if I say that I think he will be the best-remembered 
man of this century—of any nation. 

To be remembered, when the civilisation in which you lived 
has vanished : to be the Flesh made Word : a man must be both 
extraordinary and ordinary: a summing (not an average, I mean 
a summing) of a wide and everlasting area of humanity. 

It is difficult for me to say what I have to say lucidly, because 
it is rather out of the range of what a reviewer usually has to 
say; and the tongue stammers it. But you will see what I mean 
in contrasting an average to a summing, and calling Lawrence a 
summing, first, of the men who fought in the war, if I say that 
the Unknown Soldier is meant to be the average of the men who 
fought in the war. 

Lawrence was a civilian suddenly flung into it, like so many. 
But his achievement, in the war-sphere, was as successful as a 
day-dream (what simple young soldier did not dream of just 
such a stepping-out-of-the-ranks, just such a decisive campaign 
won on his own in the very teeth of the professionals and the 
generals ?). 1914: a young archaeologist. 1918: a Colonel, 
C.B., D.S.O., and (or so the papers said) Prince of Mecca, 
creator of one army and captor of another—without the loss of 
one English life. One of the ablest generals (a competent critic 
has since told us) of all time. About to be the father of three 
kingdoms. And then, this bright star of war was yet hollowed 
by a disillusion ; mot as great, no, far greater than that of any 
war poet. No soldier’s hands were ever cleaner than his: no 
soldier ever won a campaign with fewer casualties among the 
enemy : but that hatred of the fruits of what he was doing which 
affected nearly every conscious fighting man was in him propor- 
tionate to his achievement. A lesser disillusion would have driven 
him to death in some desperate action. But his was too great a 
disillusion for that. That means, a very great disillusion. 

If Lawrence’s career had ended there, or taken a normal course 
from there, he would perhaps have been the summing of a 
generation. But that is not enough to be remembered alive, 
when the generation has passed. There have been many men, 
in the world’s history, who have risen brilliantly on an emergency 
—there is nothing rare in that. But what Lawrence did next 
is rare. Other men, who have risen as high as he did, have either 
struggled higher or missed their hold and fallen. Lawrence 
neither struggled higher nor fell. He dived. He beat his way 
back into obscurity against greater opposition, both without and 
within, than he had faced when he beat his way to fame. To a 
level of obscurity lower than he had risen from. He used his 
brains to create a record of what he had done and been, itself 
without parallel among the autobiographies of action ; and having 
completed that task, deliberately set out to kill his brain and_ his 
excelling. Not by a quick pistol-shot or by such physical means 
as drugs, but by the power of his will. You will see by the dull 
egotistic mediocrity of his last letters that he succeeded. 

A man who excelled superlatively, and so hated his excelling 
that he strangled the power in him to excel. Did it so success- 
fully, that, in the end, he even seemed to begin to want it again. 

It is difficult to find a parallel in all history to that—on the 
same scale. It is all very well for you and me to say that we have 
renounced the kingdoms of this world, that we have no wish 
to be in any dictator’s shoes. But have we ever had the chance ? 
Not only the opportunity, I mean to say, but the capacity ? Has 
the Devil ever taken us up into a high place, and shown us the 
kingdoms ? He had, to Lawrence. 

It is that dive, in my belief, which singles out Lawrence, and 
will make his legend timeless. For it is a summing of something 
timeless. Every successful man has hated success, and hates it, 
and always will hate it. But no other successful man of modern 
times has ever escaped back from it: at least, not without help 
from others, not without throwing upon his enemies the burden 
of his defeat. 

There are those who say that Lawrence’s death in a casual 
accident was inappropriate. I think you will not say that if you 
read again the hundredth chapter of The Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 
For there you will see the peculiar complexity of Lawrence’s 
abnegation. ‘The Devil had taken him into a high place, and 
offered him the kingdoms of the world and he had refused. Yes ; 








Then 


but that, I seem to remember, has happened before. . . . 
the Devil took him into a higher place—a cross—and offered him 
that: and he refused that too. 

For the man who has renounced a cross, knowing why he did 
it, is a skidding motor cycle an inappropriate end ? 


x *x * 

You may think that by over-simplification I am exaggerating 
to an hysterical degree. Of course Iam! I am doing it willingly, 
because I am trying to foresee the shape which the Lawrence 
legend will take: and why it will take it. I agree, however, 
that no simplified theory of Lawrence can in fact fail to be mis- 
leading, because there were so many men in that one carcase. 

I knew him at his middle period, in 1920-21: when he was 
living partly at All Souls, and partly in London, and the suicide 
inwards had been determined upon but not begun. At that 
time you met plenty of people who were ready to tell you (ail 
differently) what Lawrence was really like. They had seen 
through this layer or that, and underneath the “ real’? Lawrence 
was so-and-so. Well, you can do that with some men: pec! off 
the skin, like the skin of an apple, and see the flesh of the fruit 
But Lawrence was built more like an onion—where for every 
skin you peel off there is another underneath, for-ever-and-ever- 
Amen. There was no getting—then—at any “ true ” Lawrence. 

But at that time at any rate (I cannot speak for any other 
period), his company had that peculiar quality of greatness, the 
quality once summed up so naively but so revealingly in the 
words “It is good for us to be here!” I have a memory which 
retains almost nothing of the life which flows by me. I can 
hardly remember five or six other incidents out of nearly four years 
at Oxford. But I can remember quite clearly every time that 
I was in Lawrence’s company. 

Bear in mind that I was as ignorant an undergraduate as could 
be found: I had hardly heard of him, before I met him. But 
one night in the summer of ’21 he talked (for some reason or 
other) to three or four of us continuously for several hours, telling 
us the whole story of his life from childhood. The story, part 
of which became known later in The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 
and part of which has only appeared now in these Letters. In 
spite of my unusual powers of forgetting, I think everything that 
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he said then has remained in my memory. I recognised each 
incident, as it was published later. There is only one exception, 
one incident that I have not yet seen in print. He told us that 
in his Carchemish days, before the war, he was searching Aleppo 
for ancient objects, and stumbled one day into the house of a 
curio-dealer rather hurriedly—to find himself in the middle of a 
Secret Society meeting of Syrian Arabs (the Fetah, I suppose). 
At first they were very frightened of him; but he got their 
confidence, and so learned something of the secret Arab organisa- 
tions in the Turkish Empire before ever the storm broke. That 
story may have appeared in print before: I do not know. I 
have not seen it. 

At the time of Lawrence’s enlistment Robert Graves wrote 
“The Clipped Stater.”” The fable of this poem was that 
Alexander, deified by his troops, had not died ; but had himself 
translated to China by Djinns, and served there as a common 
soldier on the frontier. When, after many years, the arrears of 
pay came up, Alexander was paid in one of his own coin—a 
Stater, much clipped, which had somehow found its way across 
Central Asia. 

Graves was right. It was impossible for Lawrence to escape 
wholly from his own past. His friends in the ranks mostly seem 
to have known who he was—or rather, who he had been. But 
it does not seem to have discommoded their relationship: or 
been more than a subject for mild barrack-room teasing. It was 
the world outside which was discommoded: the Authorities, 
Parliament, the world at large. For several years he was turned 
out of the Air Force, as if his presence might burn a hole in it. 
Later, when living the life of the most humdrum aircraftsman 
in India, he was turned out of India as if he might explode it. 
To such an extent had his dive, even in his lifetime, begun to 
propel the legend ! 

One cannot help wondering what might have happened if 
Lawrence, having reached his temporal height, had—like most 
men—tried to rise higher. He might have succeeded, of course, 
or he might not. He would have made some mistakes; for 
though he had genius he was not a god. (In Near-Eastern affairs, 
though he correctly predicted the resurrection of Turkey, he 
much underrated Ibn Saud—as Ibn Saud later underrated him : 
and he much overrated, like so many of us, the part which Anglo- 
French imperial rivalry would play in post-war world affairs.) 
But of one thing you can be certain: whatever further height 
Lawrence might have risen to (speaking in terms of Downing 
Street, or the next war) it is unimaginable that he would not now 
have been thought a littler man than he is thought to-day. 

It may seem odd that in reviewing these Letters I have hardly 
referred to them; and quoted none of them. They are good 
letters : but not much more. They are not important as separate 
pieces of writing. Their importance is cumulative, for the light 
they throw on the extraordinary and complex character of the 
man who wrote them. In that sense, they are one of the most 
important collections ever to be published. For Lawrence, as 
he himself knew, was not an artist. What is best in an artist’s 
mind is externalised in works of art: you can see it, there, 
outside—it is mere idle curiosity to peer within. But not with 
Lawrence. If you would see the beautiful complexity of that 
intensely active mind you must look into it: and these letters, 
with The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, are the chief means of doing so. 


This is, moreover, one of the best-edited volumes I have ever 
come across. The arrangement, the careful transcription, the 
short narrative links, are admirable. And for what wild wit can 
be contained in a bald factual footnote, you must see page 399 ! 

RICHARD HUGHES 
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Bitter Victory. By Louis GuitLoux. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

Little Steel. By Upton Srincrair. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

Angry Man’s Tale. By Peter DE PoLtnay. Secker and Warburg. 
7s. 6d. 

Down Mangel Street. By Manet Constanpuros. Lane. 
6s. 


The historical novel is the bastard of literary forms and, with 
a few notable exceptions, usually ends by betraying both its 
parents. It is not an attractive vehicle for creative writing, and 
one can often detect special motives in the novelists who make 
the attempt. Some merely want purple patches to cover their lack 
of invention, some genuinely love the past but are bored by the 
labour of scholarship, and some want to describe their own lives 
without offending their friends and relations. Herr Mann belongs 
to a fourth class, the avoiders of issues and tellers of hopeful 
parables. ‘Henry IV,” he writes, “was a Protestant like 
myself. He lived in times of religious struggle, as we live in 
times of national revolution. And by the strength of his character 
and by the favour of fortune he overcame his enemies and proved 
a saviour to his country.”’ He also betrayed his followers to 
further his ambition, and laid the foundations of the most ruthless 
and corrupt despotism in Europe. 

If, in spite of everything, Henri Quatre is a fine piece of des- 
criptive writing, it is all the more regrettable that Herr Mann’s 
hero-worship should have made his book suspect as history and 
inadequate as a novel. For before you make Henry IV a hero, 
there is such a lot to explain away. It is true that he was resolute, 
brave in battle, and, apparently, tolerant in advance of his time ; 
but he was also a mental coward, a sentimental debauchee, and a 
self-seeking careerist who thought Paris well worth what he used to 
pretend were his principles. The trouble with Herr Mann is that 
his love of the dramatic frequently obscures his historical sense and 
leads him to sponsor old, and invent new, stories that are clearly un- 
true, however much one would like to believe them. Itis just possible 
that the ageing, austere Philip of Spain was momentarily moved 
by the sight of a plump, painted harlot from his study window ; 
but that he rose from Absolution and ordered his Father Confessor 
to fetch her in and give her what price she asked, fits neither 
his morals, his times, nor his parsimony. Equally, I cannot readily 
believe that Queen Elizabeth flung herself down in the presence of 
the French Ambassador and wept hysterically for the naughty 
rebelliousness of the Earl of Essex. Herr Mann, I think, is trying 
to enhance the dubious greatness of his hero by discrediting that 
of his two royal rivals, and the crudity of his method indicates the 
lack of his success. As the propaganda taints the history, so the 
history mars the novel, leaving Henry as neither humanist cynic, 
Renaissance neurotic nor political opportunist, but presenting 
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instead a heavily Teutonic, self-tortured hero with puzzled ideals 
of enlightened nationalism. Henri Quatre is worth criticising at 
such length because, taken as a whole, it is a moving and impressive 
book. The author can paint a crowd scene as well as anyone 
living, and when he is not preoccupied with justifying individuals 
can vividly convey the everyday melodrama of an age in which 
the victors were wreathed in roses, and the vanquished broken 
on wheels, to the equally joyous plaudits of equally tearful crowds. 
Henri Quatre is still a good story without the King of Navarre ; 
one only regrets that Herr Mann’s historical allegory was so 
hampered by the facts of history. 

Bitter Victory (originally published as Le Sang Noir) is a 
brutally vigorous caricature of a small provincial town during the 
third year of the Great War. From the Front come rumours of 
mutiny and slaughter; at home, the elderly patriots and petty 
profiteers scheme, slander, swindle and round-up recruits with 
the blind, scurrying fervour of Kapek’s beetles. For most of them 
war is no more than a distant thunder with promise of increased 
self-importance, an excuse for pompous condolences and ostenta- 
tious self-sacrifice. The young and unimportant who provide the 
material for newspaper heroics and obituary notices are no more 
than a distant chorus to the closer realities of business and 
municipal intrigue. M. Guilloux has had the courage to make all 
his principal characters revoltingly or pathetically unpleasant. 
The evil genius of the town is the oily, prying, cunning Nabucet, 
with nose thrust jealously into everyone’s affairs, happy if he can 
fawn on a dignitary or gaily persecute a subordinate. Opposed to 
him is Cripure, the teacher of philosophy, a nasty, pathetic old 
man, whose physical deformities, filthy habits, immense erudition 
and persecution mania make him the mock and admiration of his 
fellow-teachers. These two are the centres of the scene, and 
around them revolve a circle of minor monstrosities ; the lecherous 
captain, the bombastic poet, the crazy old boarding-house keeper, 
and a dozen other eccentrics and unhappy misfits. There are, 
indeed, a few “ good” characters, but, in contrast to Greek 
convention, pleasant events usually happen off stage. It is very 
difficult shortly to express the peculiar power and effect of Bitter 
Victory. There is no coherent plot, although the lives of several 
characters come to a climax in the twenty-four hours covered 
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by the action; and no general purpose save to symbolise in 
various instances the evil and dangerous decay of a useless 
generation. Such a theme and treatment is by no means 
uncommon in the post-war novel, but M. Guilloux is remarkable 
for the fertile spite with which he depicts his puppets. He is a 
brilliant caricaturist in the old tradition, and his writing has the 
vivid, earthy malice of a Rowlandson print. Bitter Victory is as 
limited and specialised as a machine-gun, but, in its own fashion, 
it is a masterpiece. 

Mr. Sinclair was sixty this September and, by a happy coinci- 
dence, Little Steel is his sixtieth book. Statistically, we learn 
from his bibliography, he is the most important living writer in 
the world. His works have been translated into forty-seven 
languages, including Krim-Tartar, Cyrillian, Esperanto and 
Gujurati, his Russian sales alone top 2} million, and in Western 
Australia he is 50 per cent. more popular than Dumas, Edgar 
Wallace or W. M. Thackeray. His multitudinous readers include 
Einstein, Gandhi, Dewey, the ex-Kaiser and at least one Chinese 
Communist prisoner (““ Note: This prisoner was executed, but 
his soul goes marching on’’), while when Singing Jailbirds was 
performed in England Miss Ellen Wilkinson “‘ was so deeply 
moved by the play that she could not speak.”’ Mr. Sinclair, in 
fact, is a social phenomenon of first-rate importance, and if we 
judge by the number of his admirers is going to have considerably 
more influence than Plato, Rousseau or Kant. Little Steel is 
“a compelling picture of labour and entrenched wealth at the 
crossroads,” but fails to make clear either their character or their 
destination. For some reason—possibly as a result of writing for 
Tadjiks and Tartars—Mr. Sinclair has lost the flaming indignation 
that inspired O:l and The Fungle, and only retained their rather 
naive sentimentalism. To present the class-war as bouts of hearty 
horse-play between a kindly old capitalist, a wicked financial 
shark and the old capitalist’s pretty radical daughter, with senti- 
ment getting on top in the last round, is unlike the old Mr. Sinclair, 
and will be of very little help to the cause of humanity. Perhaps 
to be widely effective the propaganda novel has to appeal to the 
twopenny-library public, and perhaps its millions of readers will 
find Little Steel more inspiring than cowboy stories. But I should 
feel very sorry for a condemned Chinese Communist who spent 
his last hours reading it. 

Angry Man’s Tale is tragedy in a minor key, and if Mr. de Polnay 
never pulls out the stops and lets the primitive passions thunder, 
he plays very delicately on the more sophisticated affections. 
His hero is that common and faintly ludicrous tragic figure, the 
man deserted by a stupid, commonplace, worthless young woman, 
yet finding her as essential to his happiness as whiskey to a 
dipsomaniac. The fruitless enquiries for letters, the absurd 
arguments, the ridiculous degradations of a love where mind and 
emotions pull in opposite directions, are suggested with a satiric 
simplicity that even the borrowings from Hemingway cannot rob 
of its effect. Connie, the cause of the trouble, is a delightful 
example of the almost fantastic self-righteousness that seems the 
peculiarly feminine vice : 

* Yes,” I said, and then because I just had to say it, * how 
could you have left me?.”’ 

**Oh please, darling, don’t begin. 
her eyes clouded. ‘*I must have been mad.” But as she said that 
she looked satisfied. She said it quite importantly. As importantly 
as if she had disclosed the historical truth which nobody had hitherto 
known, that Shakespere was the son of Queen Elizabeth 

Angry Man’s Tale is a slight and unpretentious novel but, in what 
it sets out to depict, amusing and wholly convincing. 

Down Mangel Street is derived from Miss Constanduros’ 
broadcast impersonations, and those who enjoyed her in that 
medium will probably like her book. Personally, I find jokes 
about poverty and bad education rather embarrassing reading, 
and see nothing very amusing in stories called “‘ The Sykerlogical 
Moment” or “ Hairlooms.” It seems fairest to say that Miss 
Constanduros, though usually better than Punch, is not as good as 
W. W. Jacobs ; and that her book is a pleasant specimen of what 
I find a somewhat unpleasant kind of humour. JOHN MAIR 


Not at once, please.”” Then 
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VICTORY IN DEFEAT 


Brest-Litovsk. By Jon WHeever-Bennetr. Macmillan. 21s. 


Allied Propaganda and Collapse of German Empire in 
1918. By Gsorce G. Bruntz. Oxford Press. 16s. 
Lenin. By CuristopHer Hous. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

We are inclined to-day to overrate the military factor in the 
determination of foreign policy. Bluffed and defeated for five 
years by Nazi diplomacy we excuse ourselves by exaggerating our 
unpreparedness and the power of the dictatorships. In so doing 
we overlook the essential fact that the Nazi military strength has 
never been tested, and that all Hitler’s victories have been won 
by propaganda and against the advice of his generals. 

There can be no better antidote to this defeatism than the 
study of the negotiations leading up to “the forgotten peace” 
of Brest-Litovsk. In the winter of 1917 the Bolshevik regime 
faced the full strength of the German Eastern Command. It had 
gained power by a promise of immediate peace, and its revolu- 
tionary propaganda had entirely destroyed the Russian army. 
What resistance could it offer to the Germans? Both Lenin and 
Trotsky realised to the full the futility of men like Bukharin who 
preached a revolutionary war in such conditions. They must 
capitulate to the Germans, and yet their capitulation must 
ultimately lead to the defeat and conquest of their conquerors. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett tells the story in all its detail. As in 
his study of Hindenburg, he has not been content with the written 
sources, but has collected the personal impressions of many of 
the participants. He has a flair for contemporary history, and his 
portraits of Hoffmann, Czernin and Kiihlmann will be of lasting 
value. That his characterisation of the Russians is not so con- 
vincing is only natural. You cannot get inside the skin of a 
Bolshevik without more sympathy for Marxism than Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett can muster. As aresult his respect for Lenin constantly 
inclines him to a quite unwarranted belief that Lenin was a 
“realist”? who saw through “ world-revolution”’ and already 
in 1918 was content to defend the revolution in Russia. There 
is no doubt that Lenin was more realistic than Trotsky, but it is 
equally indubitable that up to the summer of 1920 he still believed 
that the proletariat of the West would rise against their govern- 
ments. Mr. Hollis, whose plain man’s biography of Lenin is 
much more unsympathetic, does not make this mistake. Though 
he cannot help admiring his courage, he regards Lenin as “a little 
mad,”’ which is the plain man’s way of saying he was a revolutionary 
genius. But even a plain man need not be quite so surprised that 
a revolutionary may be a loving son and husband. Mr. Hollis 
just cannot get over the fact that Lenin, the ruthless visionary, 
had what he quaintly calls “ bourgeois affections.”” But then it 
is really unreasonable to expect sensible Englishmen to believe 
that a Marxist can also be sane. In this predicament Mr. Hollis 
plumps for insanity, while Mr. Wheeler-Bennett inclines to the 
view that Lenin was too great to be a Marxist. Both happen 
to be wrong. 

For the real fascination of Brest-Litovsk is that in those negotia- 
tions the old imperialist strategy was for the first time confronted 
with a revolutionary strategy which cared nothing for frontiers or 
national advantages. The Germans were seeking to impose a 
peace which would give them immediate access to the corn of the 
Ukraine and 4 permanent suzerainty over Eastern Europe. Lenin 


knew that he must in the end accept any terms they liked to 
impose, but he was determined to use the negotiations in order 
to expose to the world, and in particular to the German working- 
classes, the imperialist aims of their rulers. In a sense, the more 
Russia lost, the better it was, because those losses would each of 
them destroy the legend that Germany was fighting a defensive 
war. None of the Bolsheviks, except Lenin, was “‘ mad ”’ enough 
to see this. Their unconscious patriotism, roused by the loss of 
Russian territories, was rationalised either into Bukharin’s demand 
for a revolutionary war or Trotsky’s middle way of “no war no 
peace.” Only Lenin saw that a complete German victory as 
realised in the final terms was necessary in order to break the 
loyalty of the German worker to his Social Democratic leaders 
and thus to produce the possibility of revolution in Germany. 

The German generals were outwitted throughout the negotia- 
tions. Entirely failing to understand the dangers of Bolshevik 
propaganda, they agreed to an exchange of prisoners, permitted 
fraternisation of the troops, and, disregarding Kiihlman’s warnings, 
banged the mailed fist on the table when they thought Trotsky 
had talked long enough. Even after peace had been signed, they 
permitted a Soviet Embassy in Berlin to organise revolution in 
Germany. By ruthlessly conquering Eastern Europe, they became 
themselves the best propaganda for Bolshevism among their own 
half-starved, war-weary peoples. “The stab in the back” was 
not given by the Socialists at home in Germany, but by the High 
Command in its moment of intoxicated triumph. Brest-Litovsk 
disillusioned the Germans and incidentally finally pushed President 
Wilson into complete support of a war to the death. Indirectly 
Lenin’s diplomacy contributed enormously to the final victory 
of the Allies. 

This analysis is confirmed by Dr. Bruntz’ conscientious 
researches into Allied propaganda. Surprisingly, he makes no 
sharp distinction between Allied and Revolutionary propaganda, 
but the facts which he collects show that Northcliffe only began 
to achieve real successes after Brest-Litovsk. The effectiveness 
of the 14 Points and the attacks on German militarism were due 
to the incompatibility of the Treaty with any democratic principles ; 
and it was only, when the March Offensive had failed, that 
Northcliffe succeeded. Then the Allies were able to exploit the 
Russian propaganda to the full. 

One mistake common to all these books is the assumption that 
the Bolshevik plan of world-revolution was impracticable. Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett underrates the political significance of the 
General Strike movement in Germany and Austria in the spring 
of 1918. Granted a German Trotsky, the German revolution of 
November could have been turned into a Communist revolution, 
ready to defy the Allied Powers to impose an Allied Brest-Litovsk 
upon Germany. As later events showed, there were plenty of 
German nationalists who preferred co-operation with Russia to 
fulfilment of Versailles; and it is probable that, if the Allied 
Generals had tried to invade a Communist Germany after the 
Armistice, they would have fared no better than the German 
High Command in the East. Now that Versailles has been 
destroyed, and Hitler is on the way to imposing a new Brest- 
Litovsk upon Eastern Europe, it is interesting to speculate whether 
the frustration of Lenin’s plans was not a disaster in the long run 
for European peace. But then Mr. Hollis, like Mr. Lloyd George, 
and all other sensible people, knows that Lenin was a little mad. 

R. H. S. CRosSMAN 
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this freedom is that we are summoned to defend and why this old 
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which the Press now works, it gives a detailed examination of the provisions 
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hoped that the section on the Official Secrets Acts, which has been prepared 
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controversy in which it is as easy for the attacking side to spoil its case 
by overstatemert, as it is for official assurances to lull ths public into 
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A CARD 


Edgar Wallace: The Biography of a Phenomenon. By 
Marcaret Lane. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

It was desirable that the biographer of the world’s second 
most famous author should be neither over-sympathetic nor 
altogether alien. An ordinary young journalist would have 
recorded, with dazed admiration, the scoops, the mass- production, 
the tempo, the flamboyance ; a literary man without experience 
of the peculiar values of Fleet Street might well have seen him in 
a wholly contemptible light. Miss Lane’s attitude, indulgent but 
unconcealing, is just right; having married into the Wallace 
family herself (perhaps all standard biographies should be 
entrusted to in-laws ?), she has been able to compose a well- 
documented and consistent portrait. It was easy enough, no 
doubt, to reconstruct his later years, when he was the permanent 
lessee of Wyndham’s and every bookstall (as someone remarked) 
became a Wallace collection ; but his beginnings needed careful 
research, for they were wrapped in the foggy obscurity of the 
Thames-side. 

Wallace was illegitimate (Edgar should have been his surname), 
the unwanted child of a third-rate touring actress, farmed out 
with the wife of a poor Billingsgate porter named Freeman, 
Miss Lane has unearthed wonderful photographs of the Freemans, 
and describes vividly the Victorian squalor of Rotherhithe, Ber- 
mondsey and Wapping: strong tea and bloaters, temperance 
reformers who indulged in periodical drinking bouts, rusty 
stop-cocks in the yards permanently locked by the authorities, 
but turned on once a day by an official on his rounds. The 
Thames water-side, with its warehouses, wharves and dank, 
slippery stairs, was the world from which sprang most of the 
good things in his work ; his plays are full of exuberant Cockney 
humour set against a sinister background, and if he had possessed 
any moral or artistic integrity he might have made himself into 
an O’Casey of the East End. But once he had shaken himself 
free of poverty, he took an aggressively complacent view of social 
inequalities, writing, in the preface to his autobiography, “ There 
cannot be much wrong with a society which made possible the 
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rise either of J. H. Thomas or Edgar Wallace.”’ All his life he 
was quite indifferent to questions of justice or injustice: sent 
out by the Daily Mail to investigate the truth of the Congo rubber 
atrocities exposed by Casement and Morel, he first expressed 
(in a local missionary journal) his horror at what he saw, then 
became bored by his unwonted attitude of social indignation, and 
when he got back to England denied that there was any evidence 
of recent ill-treatment of the natives. Twenty years later, he 
pooh-poohed the whole question, adding the characteristic rider 
that Casement was “a decadent of decadents.” Instinctively, 
without conscious effort, he took the popular unthinking view of 
every situation or problem ; and the war was not four days old 
before he had published a Ballad of Hate quite as thoroughgoing 
as the celebrated German Hymn : 

What of that tortured and mangled Louvain, 

The work of a decadent ape ? 

What of the beasts without bowels or brain 

That you loosed to their orgy of rape ? 

Hate us—we like it: from Things in your shape. 

To read a long life of the man who wrote that is not perhaps 
very edifying ? Well, it is instructive because he shared so many 
of the national prejudices, and entertaining because he was such 
a card. One cannot resist a man who sends a copy of his first 
novel to Joseph Chamberlain with “a hint . . . that if by any 
chance he could find some way of dragging in the F.7.M. into a 
political speech I should everlastingly be obliged to him.” And 
then Miss Lane’s sub-title is justified: Wallace was a prodigy. 
Not only in his extraordinary productivity (contrary to rumour, 
he wrote all his own works), but in the excessiveness, the sheer 
nimiety of his whole existence. There is, after all, something 
impressive about not being able to “jog along” on {£50,000 a 
year—and that was his approximate income towards the end. 
His extravagance and thirst for power were, no doubt, a com- 
pensation for his youthful poverty and obscurity. He saw himself 
as a Caliph of the West, and was often generous so long as there 
was something dramatic, personal and unheralded about the act 
of generosity. He lost prodigiously on the Turf, keeping a string 
of indifferent horses, and making routine telephone bets to the 
extent of {100 a day; if he went to America it must be in the 
royal suite of the Berengaria. The confusion of his financial 
affairs became yearly more inextricable, and so the enormous 
volume of work had to be still further increased. The astonishing 
thing is that, in the middle of this tornado of production, he 
should have written (in four days) On the Spot, a brilliant study 
of the psychology of the Chicago gangster set in the framework 
of a perfectly constructed plot. (I wish someone would revive it.) 
The pressure at last reacted on his health, and his craving for 
power destroyed even his domestic happiness: he kept a watch 
on the movements of his second wife with the insane jealousy of 
a Proust. The end of the story is unhappy; he died in Holly- 
wood, far away from his family, leaving no liquid assets, but 
£140,000 liabilities. 

The truth about any human being is interesting, the truth 
about so extraordinary a figure as Wallace is fascinating. We feel 
that we are getting the truth from Miss Lane, but we also feel 
that we are getting too much of it. The South African detail is 
excessive, and the author has a habit of stopping every now and 
then to take a breath and look knowingly back at the past or 
forward to the future. Biographers should avoid this sort of 
sentence: “He had no suspicion, then, that the play which 
would follow The Frightened Lady into Wyndham’s would be 
his last, and that he himself had only six months to live’’; it 
simply spoils a good story. But what a good story it is. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


CANONIZATION OF NORTH 
Lord North. By W. Barinc PEMBERTON. Longmans. 21s. 
There is a reaction going against the denigratory school of 
biography which owed its origin to Eminent Victorians. The 
temporary eclipse of Lytton Strachey is mainly due to his imitators, 
who misinterpreted his object and travestied his method. Strachey 
was not a denigrator ; his object was not to take the gilt off the 
gingerbread—on the contrary his defect as a biographer is over- 
fondness for the gilt and too little attention to the gingerbread. 
He was not out to knock the statues of great men off their pedestals 
or perches or to throw mud and tar at them, but he very de- 
liberately destroyed the Victorian convention that no great man 
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bore, and that, even if he were, you shouldn’t say so. Victoria, 
Arnold, Manning, Florence Nightinzale, Gordon, are all very 
remarkable people in Strachey’s pages, but he dwells lovingly 
upon their littleness as well as their greatness, and, writing with 
the Victorian chant “‘ Let us now praise famous men” ringing 
in his ears, he got a legitimate artistic effect from the juxtaposition 
of littleness and greatness. His imitators, lacking his intelligence 
and his art, misunderstood his method; they jumped to the 
conclusion that there is nothing like mud, that biography should 
consist in “‘ debunking ” the truth, and that the only requirement 
in a biographer is an assumption that every great man was a little 
man unfaithful to his wife. 

And now the circle has turned and we seem to be getting back 
to the Victorian tradition. The contemporary biographer, 
instead of saying that there is nothing like mud, says that there 
is nothing like whitewash. The figures of our great men are all 
being taken out of their cupboards again and al! the spots are white- 
washed over until they are as speckless as the Victorian saints. 
There is no end to the beatification and canonization of great men. 
But they don’t stop at that. The greatest triumph is to find some 
second-rate politician, an imbecile king, or a tenth-rate general 
famous for his defeats, and then to canonize him; to prove that the 
judgment of history has been wrong, and that really at the worst 
he was a great man manqué. 

Lord North is an admirable candidate for canonization and 
Mr. Pemberton has done his best for him. We all know that he 
was the Prime Minister who lost us America, and even Mr. Pember- 
ton has to admit that during the twelve years during which the 
fortunes of the country were governed by Lord North and his 
Royal Master they reached a pretty low ebb. But, Lord bless 
you, that wasn’t their fault. In any case we should have lost 
America, so that it was just as well to lose it. Liberty? Mere 
clap-trap of the Opposition—the history of England has been 
written by disgruntled Whigs. Royal corruption? Moonshine 
—George III was a constitutional monarch only doing what 
Newcastle did. North incompetent? Hm—well—of course— 
we must not judge the eighteenth century in terms of the twen- 
tieth—he had faults, who hasn’t ?—he could not make up his mind, 
and his mistakes were due to his always taking the advice of some 
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| grants-in-aid and only 1,600 Germans in the territory. 


one else—but after all no man can be Prime Minister for 12 years 
(even if he ruins the country in those twelve years) without having 
some kind of efficiency—and after all he was very efficient in 
managing the House of Commons—and after all he was a great 
patriot, absolutely loyal to his Royal Master whom he identified with 
the “ country ”—and after all his attitude to America was just the 
same as Abraham Lincoln’s to the, Southern Confederacy— 
and after all a Minister who declined to accept the usual Treasury 
perquisite of candles was not the kind of Minister who would be 
amenable to bribery—and after all what North was saying as 
Prime Minister was usually what nine out of ten Englishmen were 
saying in the coffee-houses and ale-houses, which shows how 
truly democratic was the government of George III and Lord 
North—and after all throughout those twelve years he was always 
resigning (unsuccessfully) and it was only his stern sense of duty 
which prevented him from enjoying what he really liked, retire- 
ment in the country with wife and family—and after all—hm— 
well—yes—after all ? LEONARD WOOLF 


GERMANS IN THE CAMEROONS 


Germans in the Cameroons, 1884-1914. By Harry R. 


RUDIN. Cape. 15s. 

Many people are asking to-day whether it was true that 
Germany proved herself unfit for colonial responsibility. As 
there is little material out of which to make an answer, they will 
turn to this book in the hope that here at last is some academic, 
objective and detailed evidence. 

It is certainly detailed and academic. It is the work of a Yale 
associate professor, prefaced by an unusually emphatic and 
impressive account of the amount of material studied. The most 
interesting point here is that the German authorities allowed 
Mr. Rudin access to their colonial archives up to 1914, a liberality 
in which they are, I believe, unhappily unique. The result is a 
carefully documented book, an expanded doctoral dissertation, 
packed with new and important information. First comes an 
historical introduction, then a careful description of the Cameroons 
which does not, perhaps, do full justice to the interest of the 
tribes, or to the beauties of the country which are crowned by the 
Cameroons Mountain. There follows a detailed examination of 
the system of government, of the exploitation of the territory, 
and the treatment of the natives. We can watch the inexperienced 
Government grappling with the familiar problems of Africar 
administration in their first phase, law and order, land, labour, 
health, communications, missions. Most valuable is the chapter 
upon “‘ home control.”” Here we distinguish the parts played by 
the Kaiser, the Chancellors, the Colonial Council, the Reichstag 
and the, Colonial Ministry which issues rather belatedly out of 
the Foreign Office. Almost more important than the official 
institutions is the Colonial Society, vigorously propagandist, with 
its Economic Committee stimulating and directing commercial 
interest upon the Cameroons. 

Much of this is new and all of it is most valuable as concentrated 
within the story of a single territory. In treatment, however, the 
trained historian seems to struggle with the apologist and the 
latter’s comments tempt the reviewer to follow him into the lists 
where he is taking up Germany’s cause. His challenge is, indeed, 
trumpeted in the preface, that ““Germany’s colonial accomplish- 
ments . . . constitute a record of unusual achievement and entitle 
her to a very high rank as a successful colonial power, a view quite 
different from that reached in 1919.” I doubt whether even the 
most impartial reader will find the historian’s evidence sufficient 
support for the apologist’s opinion. Admittedly it is difficult to 
find standards of judgment. The main test must be that of 
comparison with other and, of course, contemporary European 
administrations. This is not used by Mr. Rudin, though he 
might have doubted whether the neighbouring Nigeria harmonised 
with the same dark shades he often has to use in painting the 
Cameroons. Germany's own chosen and sole standard was that 
of commercial exploitation, for which the writer exalts her over 
her hypocritical colleagues in empire until the reader begins to 
wonder whether in this sphere hypocrisy is the worst of qualities. 

Even by her own standard Germany failed; 1914 saw the 
Cameroons with a very adverse trade-balarce; her two main 
concessionaire companies a failure; with increasingly heavy 
What ot 


| other standards ? She never fully “ pacified” her natives. “‘ After 
1884 there was scarcely a year without open hostilities in some part 
of the country.” 


Yet repressions were severe and the popula- 
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tion only 2} millions. In 1914 the most important and civilised 
tribe was on the verge of rebellion, and upon the outbreak of war 
the Germans, “ believing in prevention as well as in punishing 
what was regarded as high treason,” hanged their enlightened 
paramount chief, Manga Bell. Towards slavery the Germans 
were, to say the least, indulgent ; and the ardent, tireless British 
efforts may be contrasted with Bismarck’s marginal note-on the 
subject—‘‘ Noli tangere.” Again, it was strange that any civilised 
Power could have allowed the brutal von Puttkamer to survive 
as Governor for twelve years ; or could have tolerated as acting 
Governor one Leist, who made the wives of his soldiers dance 
naked at dinner before distributing them to his guests, and who 
shortly afterwards flogged them in the presence of their husbands 
for refusing forced labour. 

These, admittedly, are some of the darker items. Readers 
must turn to such vital issues.as land and labour to consider more 
fully the evidence of Mr. Rudin’s defence. One thing must be 
admitted. From 1907 onwards Dernburg introduced a policy of 
reform. This was almost entirely due to the long campaign of 
the Opposition in the Reichstag, which used colonial abuses as a 
weapon against ‘the Government with surprising strength and 
success. Whatever conclusion the reader draws about German 
rule, he must ask how ‘Africans would fare to-day without parlia- 
ment or publicity in Germany, and with a ruling class certainly—to 
put it with restraint—not more humane than that of the pre-war 
period. If, however, Mr. Rudin, the controversialist, provokes 
us to ask these questions, towards Mr. Rudin, the historian, we 
owe a debt fort a most conscientious and important work. 

MARGERY PERHAM 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE 
REFORMATION 


Pre-Reformation England. By H. Maynarp SmitH. Mac- 
millan. 25s. 

It is not, perhaps, unnatural that Churchmen of one sort or 
another, High Church or Low Church, Protestant or Catholic, 
should be irresistibly drawn to the grand, but apparently in- 
exhaustible, subject of the Reformation. When one thinks of the 
cartloads of books written by Canon This or Pére That, I hope it is 
not ungrateful to say—for this is a good book, an excellent book— 
that what one really wants is that the subject should not be dealt 
with by Churchmen at all. What is required is that it should be 
treated by the wholly emancipated, by those who are freed from 
any childish, outgrown ecclesiastical bias either on one side or the 
other. Canon Maynard Smith’s book has a faint, agreeable High 
Church flavour, which is anyway pleasanter than a Low Church 
bias ; for Protestantism, for some odd reason, is apt to be vulgar. 
That premised, we may welcome the Canon’s book for what it is : 
a learned, scholarly survey of conditions in England upon the 
eve of the Reformation. 

It is based upon a very wide reading of literary sources ; the 
Canon is candid in allowing that his is not a work of research 
among manuscripts, nor is that necessary to his purpose. There 
is plenty of material in print, all too much, for such a survey as 
this; and one must agree that it achieves a great measure of 
success. The Canon is nothing if not Catholic in his sympathies ; 
he is very understanding of human frailties, and that lends fresh- 
ness to his pages. He has a pleasant humour, if a trifle clerical ; 
but then I (like Mr. Betjeman) enjoy clerical humour. The book is 
fluently, easily, readably written, if at times it is a bit prosy; it 
goes on a bit too long about the English mystics, who towards the 
end were rather a dreary lot. The Canon could be pruned with 
advantage, altered a little here and there. Not infrequently a 
hortatory note creeps in, and one realises that the sermon style 
has strayed into the’ history book. Perhaps, too, he permits 
himself too many comments @ la Church Times which would be 
the better for cutting out, takes seriously (as on p. 91) the con- 
tentions of ecclesiastical journals with no claim to scholarship— 
a tendency which sometimes leads to a polemical, rather than an 
historical, judgment. 

But all told, the book is, I repeat, a success. From the Canon’s 
stores of reading one comes upon all sorts of information not so 


easy to come by. About anchoresses, for instance; I had no 


idea that such.a comfortable life was possible for these ladies in — 


their room with one window looking into the church, and another 
nto the street. What unlimited opportunities for; gossip— 
opportunities which, to judge from the rules that had to be issued, 
were not seldom taken. One can see them, like so many Tantes 


Eulalies, looking out from their bedroom window upon the world 
and missing not much that passed by. There is excellent treat- 
ment of all kinds of subjects : the state of the Church, the morals 
of the clergy, upon which the Canon is very human and broad- 
minded. The Victorian approach to these questions was surely 
very. silly, and throws more light on its own odd character 
than it does on more primitive, medieval society. What 
is one to expect? Why should not the priest enjoy himself ? 
Medieval society in general had not the post-Puritan hatred of 
enjoyment, the schaden-freude; Perhaps that is what people mean 
by the myth of Merrie England. 

Wyclif is dealt with faithfully according to his deserts: a 
complete dourgeois,. individualism, belief in Jaissez-faire and all. 
No wonder he was the morning-star of the Reformation to sub- 
sequent generations of Nonconformity and Liberal capitalism. 
The Canon has a nice quality of scepticism here, which comes in 
very useful. He holds our interest too in such persons as Bishop 
Pecock, only too appropriately named; for he was an arrogant 
rationalist and far too intelligent for people: he came to a sad 
end. And what an interesting thinker Ockham was !—how right, 
and how contemporary ; one might be listening to Lord Russell 
almost, or to Mr. Ayer. The Canon makes the interesting, and to 
me new, point that by the beginning of the sixteenth century 
interest in metaphysics was exhausted ; “‘ for a variety of reasons 
it was only the simple and immediate facts of experience which 
interested men.” 

In a few places, the Canon’s scholarship is not quite up to date : 
as regards Malory, for example, or the Cabots ; and he would have 
found Savine’s study on the economic aspects of the Dissolution 
very valuable. It is indeed indispensable. Nor is he anything 
like so sympathetic as in general, to Skelton, that scapegrace of 
genius. Perhaps it is the Canon’s sense of what is due to the 
cloth which makes him go prim on Skelton; it is a pity, but 
hardly serious. Take it all in all, this book gives us the 
soundest, most reliable and balanced picture that I know of 
conditions in England on the eve of the Reformation. The Canon 
must certainly be encouraged to go on. A. L. Rowse 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS 


American Photographs. By WALKER Evans. With an Essay 
by LINCOLN Kurstetn. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 

In theory the camera eye has always been realistic; painters 
corrected their vision of racehorses or ballet girls by what they 
had seen in photographs ; to the same source they owed a new 
perspective, accidental grouping and the enlargement of still life. 
The photographer learnt less in return, or rather he learnt only 
one thing—the very thing he ought to have eschewed—sentiment. 
We are so accustomed now, through films and advertisements, to 
the sentimental photograph that its incongruity has ceased to 
appal. Yet what could be more excruciating than a sloppy 
lyricism coldly conveyed? For despite everything, the camera 
remains impartial even when faced with a pretty woman, dogs 
and sprays of plum-blossom ; it is still an outsider starkly recording 
the pretensions of the photographer. Imagine Stendhal’s prose 
applied to the subject matter of Hiawatha! The average art photo- 
graph is hardly less ridiculous. On the rare occasions when we 
come across a photographer who is not out to foster illusions, his 
work is apt to appear shocking. 

Mr. Walker Evans’ photographs give a remarkable picture of 
American life, of the real America for which the films have sub- 
stituted a few scenes of svelt elegance. He ignores the skyscrapers, 
the broadways, lights and palm beaches; he ignores even the 
industrial centres which pump wealth into them. His. quarry 
is the wreck of industrialism as it silts up in slums, in crazy shacks 
and gas stations strewn across the country. Here is a country view, 
bare fields with a tree or two; in the foreground, a hundred rusty 
cars lie huddled in the sunshine. The interior of “ Miner’s 
Cottage, West Virginia” contains only one twisted cane chair, 
but on the wall there is pinned a large advertisement of Coca-cola, 
in which a Friar Tuck holds out a bottle and beams brightly. 
If Mr. Evans’ purpose in showing-us these scenes had been merely 
to point a moral or exploit a genre, we should very soon cease to 
look at his photographs. But each scene fascinates in itself. His 
method is bieak: he has no camera-angles or tricks of lighting ; 
his aim is to convey as literally as possible the detail in front of 
him. What he decides to photograph is, apparently, the result of 
years of search, and his barber’s shop, street idlers or old negros’ 
head have the finality of fastidious choice. They are a triumph 
of selective realism. 
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“ The supply ship has only just arrived, bringing 
the yearly supplies and trade goods, etc. A 
year’s supply of Barneys is also among my per- 
sonal stuff. Last year the ship did not getinat © 
all owing to very bad ice conditions, but it did not worry me, 
as, being an old hand at this game, I always have a two 
years’ supply of everything on hand — Barneys included.” 


“I have yet to find a Tobacco that can beat Barneys... 
Pleasures are few up here in the far 

North, and for me at least smoking » 

ranks number one, and only the best of gaat 

Tobaccos is good enough.” 





The writer of this letter is stationed 400 miles within the 
Arctic Circle . . . cut off on occasion for two years from 
intercourse with the outer world. It is no idle phrase when 
they say Barneys is a man’s Tobacco, oft-times bis friend. 


It is given to few to be cast in the heroic mould, but the 
Barneys he praises, this “friendliest of all Tobaccos,” is 
available to all. There are three strengths : Barneys (medium) ; 
Punchbowle (full strength) ; Parsons Pleasure (mild); packed 
in the “EverFresh” Tin, which, of a certainty, delivers Factory- 
Sreshness to smokers everywhere: 1/2d.0z. Available also in 
“ Ready-Fills” for quick, easy pipe-filling. Cartons of 12, 1/2. 


HERE IS A CIGARETTE AS GOOD 
AS BARNEYS TOBACCO! 


yet costing only 6d. for 10. The smoker of keen 
appreciation will find Barneys Virginia very good. 





ee 








<(244), Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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for your Christmas 
correspondence .. 


By using Ford’s Blotting 
Royal households for &0 P 
yonrt. Paper you will ensure 
that the gay appearance 
of your Christmas cards, 
labels, etc., is not marred 
by unsightly smudged 
writing. 
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Ford’s Gold Meda! Blotting 


Ford’s Blotting Paper is 
wonderfully absorbent, 
therefore economical. 
It will absorb ink until 
it is black, and not smear 
writing. It dries your 
writing cleanly and 
sharply. In future, don’t 
just ask for “Blotting 
Paper.” 





Ford's have had the honour 

of supplying their Gold Medal 

Blotting Paper to the House 

of Commons since the reign 
of Queen Victoria. 


Look for this water mark, 


FORD 
428 MILL 


as your guarantee o! quality. 


Ask for Ford’s by name 
it BO d get the best 
DELIGHTFUL COLOURS and ge e best. 


Obtainable from Stationers and Stores everywhere 


FORDS 


Gold Meda/ Absorbent 


BLOTTING PAPER 
Faumous though Séven Gus 


FREE Write for free samples mentioning ‘“‘ New Statesman ”’ 
SAMPLES to T. B. Ford Ltd., Loudwater, High Wycombe, Bucks 
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From this realism he finds an occasional escape in the still life. 
One of the most impressive photographs in his book is the corner 
of a film poster showing the heads of two lovers. A common 
danger, apparently, has made them draw together, they stare with 
bulging eyes into the distance; and an enigmatic horror and 
irony is added to their situation by the gashes in the poster : 
half of the girl’s forehead has been torn away. Mr. Evans gets a 
similar but less lurid effect from a tattered advertisement of 
negroes dancing. These fragments of street poetry impress on 
us with a curious intensity the tragedies of flesh and blood we 
have been looking at on other pages. 

The first half of American Photographs is called “‘ People,” the 
second half is devoted to buildings. In both Mr. Evans reveals 
the horrors of a gimcrack civilisation redeemed only by the native 
toughness and simplicity of those who have to live through it. 
As a document of America and as an uncompromising work of 
art, American Photographs is unique: for once, I think, that ill- 
used word applies. G. W. STONTER 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


This year pale colours are fashionable—a pity in one way, 
because bright reds and yellows and greens are more effective, 
when the cards are stood to attention on the mantelpiece. The 
Victoria and Albert and the British Museum again provide cards 
so well chosen that they could safely be bought by the blind— 
the V. & A. give us a Catalan Tile, for instance,a panel of French 
Renaissance stained glass, a coloured mezzotint of tulips and a 
Peter de Wint, the B. M., Bonington, David Cox, Girtin, Blake, 
Persian and Gothic illuminated manuscripts, and a delicious 
aquatint by Adam Bush of Skating Lovers. The Medici 
Society also give very pretty reproductions of old pictures, sporting 
prints and, a good notion, antique maps. Their choice among con- 
temporary artists remains rather Royal Academic, but Miss Peggy 
Wickham avoids the genteel and is gay. Peter Scott, Claire Leighton 
and John Skeaping are also represented. Messrs. Ward, of 
3 Baker Street, have something for every taste: Betty Swanwick, 
Jean Robertson, Jill Buchanan, and Phyllis Dimond provide 
unusually elegant designs, but the photo-montage cards by J. C. 
Peterson are the cleverest novelties of the year. Messrs. Ward 
produce also a good series of photographic cards including baliet- 
scenes. Mr. Anthony Panting’s photographs (5 Paddington Street) 
are skilful and varied—a child with a doll and a garden-statue 
make specially attractive cards. Messrs. Hopper have aimed 
chiefly at refinement, representing sea-horses, elephants, snow- 
bound sheep, horses, flying swans and ski-ing. We are glad they 
keep up the snow tradition in Christmas cards. The Favil Press 
have some fanciful London Park scenes well designed by Ursula 
Bernstingl, and some comic scenes of the Ark and the Garden of 
Eden by Dodo Adler. The London views by Jill Buchanan are 
also charming. Country Life have a calendar, Beautiful Britain, 
with a good coloured cover and excellent bucolic photographs ; 
also Flowers in Colours for those who like coloured photographs. 
H. C. Forrester (9 Leinster Gardens) also produces a photographic 
calendar of birds and beasts and flowers. Finally, the National 
Trust Calendar shows the beautiful places preserved to us by this 
invaluable institution. 


The Country Kitchen. By DELLA Lutes. Bell. 6s. 

This is not a cooking took but reminiscences of childhood, inter- 
spersed with recipes. So often our early memories are connected with 
what we ate—Proust found his key to the past in a madeleine dipped in 
coffee—that it is surprising more authors have not tried this approach 
to childhood. Miss Della Lutes recalls with unusual clarity and charm a 
South Michigan farmhouse in the ’seventies. Living was genial, puri- 
tanical, comfortable though poor. “ We were all more or less poor 
together,” she writes, ““ compared, that is, to the luxury in which many 
people to-day live, and still proclaim their poverty. But nobody, so 
far as I can recall, ever starved or froze or even felt the pinch of dire 
necessity. We were cold, we ate a lot of cabbage, potatoes, -salt pork 
and beans, but we didn’t know we were so badly off.” The seasons 
revolved, now and then her father would scrape enough money to buy a 
cow, there would be weddings, donation parties for the minister (whose 
scanty larder would then be stocked by gifts from the village), excursions 
to the County ‘Fair, Sunday school picnics. The people themselves 
are amusingly described. When they collected it was to enjoy a meal ; 
and the dishes form an important part of the book. Johnny 
cake, apple dowdy, salt-risin’ bread, switchel (a beverage of vinegar, 
molasses and ginger) and cinnamon rolls, are a few on which they prided 
themselves. Breakfasts were generous, Christmas brought a stuffed goose, 
which was first scrubbed with soap and baking soda. An index will 


enable those who want the recipes to find them quickly. 


“Londen Mercury,” Christmas Number. Edited by R. A. Scorr- 
JAMES. 35. 

This double number—which by the way hasn’t the jollified Christmas 
look of having been written last August—is exceptionally good : five 
poems by Yeats, stories by V. S. Pritchett and Elizabeth Bowen, an 
article on The Ivory Tower by E. M. Forster. The last is an admirable 
reply to current clichés about “escapism.” Mr. Forster argues that 
man has a dual nature, that his herd instinct is balanced by a desire for 
solitude, and so long as that is so the literature of escape will persist. 
The introvert writer will always retire into his ivory tower: that is his 
reality, his experience of life, and to condemn it is to dismiss one half 
of literature. “ Marcel Proust,” he writes, “is said to have ‘ escaped 
from life’ when he shut himself up all day in a cork-lined room and 
would not let the sunshine in—sunshine being held, for some mystic 
reason, to be less unreal than cork: Racine to have escaped when he 
withdrew from the French Court to Port Royal and wrote plays for 
schoolgirls, one of them being Athalie.” The only kind of escapism, 
he concludes, which is bad in itself is that dictated by fear, and it is 
bad because it is likely to be unproductive. This article follows up 
Mr. Forster’s “Credo” in the September number of the Mercury, 
and though he still enjoys exaggerating a tapir-like defencelessness in 
the modern jungle, his tone about literature is less apologetic and 
despairing than it was about liberalism (one’s only criticism of the 
earlier article). The Christmas Mercury contains, by the way, an 
unusually good collection of other articles and stories, twice the number 
of book reviews and an agreeable new cover. 


Theatre in Action. By Grorrrey WHITWORTH. Studio. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Director of the British Drama League, has 
collected a most attractive series of photographs from which we can 
learn much of European and American productions during the last five 
years. These pictures show the living stage, decor brought into action 
by the actors and their gestures, and the impression is totally different 
from the static effect of the design by itself. The sculptural quality of 
a set by the American Norman Bel Geddes, for instance, is impressive 
even in a small scale model, but, though it loses some grandeur when 
seen as a background to living people, it gains by being moved away from 
the abstract. The actors are stimulated by the set and the set, un- 
obtrusively, reigns over the production. Thus, giving photographs of 
productions rather than settings alone, Mr. Whitworth conveys a fair 
idea of the theatre of to-day. The book is more than a picture book ; 
it tempts to closer study anybody interested in the theatre or in the 
important part played by art in reflecting cultural and political tendencies. 
Many of these productions are alarmingly alike on the surface, whether 
their origin is Moscow, Paris or New York. Everywhere there is the 
trend back to realism; though if we look carefully at different pro- 
ductions of the same play we can see essential dissimilarities. Perhaps 
this uniformity is exaggerated by the choice of photographs. One would 
like to have seen more of the individual achievements, for example, of 
Bérard, Cocteau, Bel Geddes or Mordecai-Gorelik ; and there should 
at least have been some sign of life from the little theatres. 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 457 
Set by Geoffrey Parsons 


We offer the usual prizes for the best set of couplets for inclusion 
as mottoes in Christmas crackers to be pulled by any three of 
the following :—Count Ciano, Mr. Ogilvie, James Agate, Bonnet, 
Lord Nuffield, Madame Tabouis, Auden and Isherwood, Trotsky, 
Shirley Temple, Vernon Bartlett, Streicher and Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 

RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, Dec. 16th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our 
next issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 455 
Set by G. W. Stonier 


The lunch-time editions of evening papers have a technique of 
their own. “ Hitler Moves” or “ King Assassinated” appears on 
the placard, and we buy a paper to find that these headlines refer 
to old history and that Mein Kampf is being serialised or Mr. Churchill 
is writing cameos of English history. The usual prizes are offered 
for the six most startling placards which this method of journalism 
could produce. 
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GIVE CAPSTAN 


CHRISTMAS ! - 


FOR 






Anyone who smokes is sure 
to like Capstan. The following 
sizes are supplied in these attract- 
ive Christmas cartons: Flat 50 box 
(as shown), at 2/5—Flat 50 tin, at 
2/6—Box of 100, at 4/8—Tin of 


100, at 4/10—and Box of 25, at 1/3. 


ly WDIFBZE.O. Wills. 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. C.C.638K 








YOu 


can help to secure 
safety at sea— 


For 112 years British Life-boatmen have been saving 

human life daily. This magnificent work costs one 

million 5/- each year to maintain its traditional 

Standard of service to humanity on the seas. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer. 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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CARPETS AND RUGS 


Richard Saunders of 19 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, sells old 
carpets from Persia, the Caucasus, Asia Minor, Turkestan and China. 
Prices range from £2, £3, £5 to £20, and rare specimens at higher 


prices. Without exception al! rugs are interesting mative pieces and 
were not produced for export. These will outlast the modern product, 
which are inferior in materials, colour and design. 


CARPETS AND RUGS MAKE EXCELLENT GIFTS 

















Pr 7 
GREECE, SICILY and ISTANBUL 
Cruise on s.s. “Cairo City,” April sth to 24th, Agrigento, Nicopolis, Dodona, 
Delphi, Athens, Olympia, Istanbul, Lesbos, Crete, Skyros, Monemvasia, 
Lecturers: Prof. J. L. Myres, Prof. D. Talbot-Rice, Mr. Stanley Casson, 
Mr. F. Kinchin Smith. One class Cruise from 35 to 75 guineas, including 
rail fare to Marseilles and shore excursions. Early Booking Reductions. 
Student berths at special price of 27 gns. Ring REGent 2630. 


ANGLO-HELLENIC TOURS LIMITED, 








54/55 Princes House, Princes Arcade, Piccadilly, S.W.1. 
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represents the best 
typewriter investment! 


What an opportunity! An Underwood Portable Typewriter in 
your home ... or on your travels .. . to do your writing in the 
“Modern Way”’—easier, neater, quicker. So simple to use that 
you will soon become proficient even if you have never used a 
typewriter before. Choose an Underwood for its recognised 
characteristics of Speed, Reliability and Durability. Choose an 
Underwood because it represents the best Typewriter investment 
—made by expert craftsmen in the World’s Largest Typewriter 
Factory, to give you years of happy and satisfactory service. 


THE JUNIOR MODEL £10.10.0d or from 


O-A MONTH 


Send this coupon for details of the 
complete Underwood Portable rang 
(Models to suit any purse and every 
purpose), or see them demonstrated at 
high-class 





any Typewriter Dealer, b 
Store, Stationer, or any Branch of 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Limited. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER’ LTD. 
120, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 
Telephone : Central 1080. 
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Report by G. W. Stonier 


To anyone who had never seen a newspaper placard in his life—to the 
average Frenchman, let us say, landing for the first time at Dover— 
the entries to this competition would seem almost equally startling. 
He would be horrified to find a world tumbling about his ears. Again 
and again, war is declared, Moscow burns, the Archbishop lies murdered 
in the Cathedral, orgies are discovered at the Vatican, queens prove 
unfaithful, dictators fall to the assassin. Add an earthquake or two, 
pogroms, invasions from all quarters, and there is enough to startle. 

Some of these placards, appearing at a tense moment, would no 
doubt induce us to spend our pennies. But the fact that so many 
competitors sent in variants of the above list shows that we should 
probably be on our guard against this particular set of sensations. ‘The 
real startler comes out of the blue, and knocks us silly. I think that 
the following posters are all lunch-time winners (the context to which 
they refer is given afterwards in brackets) : 

New Pope a Woman (article on “ Pope Joan” in Famous Women 
series).—Jacques. 

Duke Lands—King Will Fight (refers to extract from Sir George 
Trevelyan’s History of the Conquest).—Jacques. 

Royal Tragedy at Westminster (notice of latest production of 
Richard III at Westminster Theatre).—Miss G. A. Will. 

The Crucial Test for England (account of the final Test Match, 
England having won two matches and Australia two).—Miss G. A. 
Will. 

Government Recaptures Bridgwater (Romances 
Monmouth’s rebellion).—B. Fitzgerald Moore. 

Whole Continent Submerged (being the legend of Atlantis).— 
John Usborne. 

The Queen Brutally Assaulted (from serial version of Miss Neagle’s 
latest Queen Victoria film—the Queen being struck in the face with 
a stick by an officer).—Damon. 

Suez Canal Changes Hands (“‘ British Prime Ministers : Disraeli ”’). 
—R. D. Cribb. 

Shaw Joins the Air Force (review of T. E. Lawrence’s Letters).— 
Towanbucket. 

Tragedy in the House of Commons: Prime Minister Shot in the 
Lobby (“Lives of the Prime Ministers: Spencer Percival ”).— 
W. Bliss. 

National Debt to be Paid Off (1730).—R. S. Jeffrey. 


From these one could pick out six that are better than any individual 
entry. Before coming to the winners, here is an amusing catch head- 
line of a slightly different kind, with which we are also familiar : 
America Declares War (America declares war on small traders who 
cheat by using false scales and measures).—L. Marshall Jones. 
Many competitors succeeded with one or two of their placards ; it 
was not so easy, apparently, to provide six. The best could be divided 
into two groups: those that were historically ingenious, and those 
which were funny in themselves. After shuffling and reshuffling the 
last half-dozen entries, between which there was not very much to 
choose, I recommend that the prizes be divided equally among four : 
E. H. Bedwell (his number five is so good that it makes up for a 
monotony of Royalty), John Mair, G. Green and D. M. Low. 


I 

ENGLAND’S PRINCESS DANCES AS VENUS. 
THe KING CERTIFIED Map. 
THE QUEEN’S NAME CLEARED. 
THE QUEEN BARRED. 
LONDONERS PULL DICTATOR’s MOUSTACHE. 
ENGLISH STATESMAN’S CORPSE CHEERED. 

* * * 


of History: 


AY pw PP o 


1. Roger Fulford’s George the Fourth, page 195. 2. Ditto, 
page 117. 3. Ditto, page 213. 4. Ditto, page 232. 
5. Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria, Phoenix Ed., p. 150. 
6. G. M. Trevelyan’s British History in XIXth Century, 
p. 195. E. H. BEDWELL 

II 

ITALIANS LAND IN PALESTINE: HEAvy FIGHTING. 

CHAMBERLAIN TAKES GERMAN CITIZENSHIP. 

STALIN WELCOMES TROTSKI—PICTURES. 

Reps SEIZE PARIS: GERMANY INTERVENES. 

CONSCRIPTION—Official. 

BRITISH COLONY FOR GERMANY. 

* * 


AY RW 


Houston Chamberlain. 
5. In 1916. 6. Cession 
JOHN Mair 


1. Serialisation of Josephus. 2. 
3. In 1921. 4. Paris Commune. 
of Heligoland. 


III 
HAIRCUT RuINs HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION. 
PRIME MINISTER’S STATEMENT. 
QUEEN’sS BEAUTY SECRET. 
JEWISH BABIES MASSACRED. 
DICTATOR ASSASSINATED. 
6. Luxury Liner Lost. 

x - * 


Yry py 


1. Referring to Samson’s misfortune, retold in a “‘ Women 
of the Bible” series). 2. What Gladstone said in— 
whenever it was. 3. Reference to the statement that 
Mary Queen of Scots was reputed to bath in wine. 
4. A special Christmas article bringing up the Herod affair. 
5. Dr. Dryasdust reminds readers of the Daily Splosh of 
Julius Caesar’s spot of bother in the Forum and suggests 
that “thus perish all tyrants.” 6. Reference to the 
“ Titanic ” disaster. G. GREEN 

IV 

QUEEN ASSAULTED. 

THE Dvuxe IN SPAIN. 

RoMeE SEIZES BRITISH Fort. 

Vast Moscow Fires. 

EMINENT CLERIC, GRAVE CHARGE. 

PARLIAMENT QUITS WESTMINSTER. 

* * x 


Boadicea. 2. Wellington’s campaign. 3. Caesar’s invasion 
of Britain. 4. 1812 campaign. 5. Trial of Dr. Sacheverell. 
6. Commons at Oxford in Charles II’s reign. 

D. M. Low 
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CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 
A problem for the Lower Fifth this week 
PROBLEM 310.—WHEN THE RUBBER WAS OVER 

Extract from Mary’s letter : 

Everyone here is so clever. When the rubber was over Charles took 
up a lot of the cards and, shuffling them, said: “It’s exactly an even 
chance that if you draw two of these cards at random both of them 
are red.” Clara then took up some cards and said: “ The same is 
true of my cards.” Connie said: “I can go one better.” She sorted 
some cards out. “It’s an even chance,” she said, “ that if you draw 
four of my cards, all four of them are red.” Then they handed me 
the rest of the cards and Charles said: “‘ And now, Mary, you know 
exactly how many red cards you've got.” I looked completely flum- 
moxed, and everybody laughed; but do you think I could really be 
expected to know ? 

How many red cards had Mary got ? 


PROBLEM 309.—FORM Fours 

I was afraid that this problem might raise questions of interpretation. 
Some readers, who know too much, point out that any number can be 
expressed in terms of “four fours ” with the aid of logarithmic signs 
or scales other than the denary. 

For the guidance of competitors, therefore, the phrase “ appropriate 
arithmetical symbols”’ means: brackets; decimals; addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division signs; the square root sign ; 
indices ; factorials. Only the denary scale is permissible. 

The recurring decimal sign may only be used in the customary 
manner. 

PROBLEM 308.—THE GREAT PAT-BALL CONTROVERSY 
Solution by David Dempster 

Dr. Fahrenheit’s plan is fairest. 

A golfer would say that “the game is 3 points up” means the 
game is won when one player has scored 3 points more than his 
opponent. In this case the player who starts with his back to the 
window has 0.41 chance of winning if they change ends after 3 points, 
and only 0.3 chance of winning if they change ends after 2 points. 
None of the systems mentioned gives a fair match, so it may be assumed 
that “ the game is 3 points up ” means that the match is won when one 
player has scored 3 points. . This assumption simplifies the work 
considerably. ‘ 

Call A the player who starts with his back to the window. 

If they change ends after 2 points are scored A’s chance of winning 


6 

is 35 and his chance of losing is = 
81 81 

If they change ends after 3 points are scored A’s chance of winning 


6 
is pa and his chance of losing is 35 


81 81 
Under Dr. Fahrenheit’s system, A’s chance of winning is 
-+ 46 
4 2 a - 4 and so Fahrenheit’s system is perfectly fair and no other 


system could be fairer. 
As a matter of interest, Knotwhat’s system gives A a chance of 


inning = 2235 4 2-46 _ 337 _ 
winning 3 81 i 3 .* 243 = 0.§2. 
121 
and “‘ my own ” system gives A a chance of winning = —— = 0.498. 


243 

PROBLEM 307.—FIVE YEARS 
A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: A. G. Allender, 17 Marsham Court 
Road, Solihull, Birmingham. 
Eight points are awarded. 


[U.S.A. Competitors. 


CALIBAN 
The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 


our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors. ] 
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THE CAPITALISTS GET THE 
LION’S SHARE 


of the good things of life 


Here, however, are one or two good things within the reach of the 
workers and calculated to help them to reduce the lion’s share ! 


Post free 
An Outline of Psychology Cloth 4/6 4/9 
Hard Boards 2/6 2/9 
An Outline of Economics Cloth 3/6 3/9 
Hard Boards 2/6 2/8 
An Outline of Economic Geography i 
Cloth 3/6 3/9 
Hard Boards 2/6 2/8 
An Outline of Finance (Woodburn) Cloth 3/6 3/9 
Hard Boards 2/6 2/9 
Economic Doctrines of Marx (Kautsky) 2/6 2/10 
= Town Labourer (J. & & B. _— 2 2/3 
Builders’ sage ostgate |= | 
Life and T. Karl Marx (Max Beer) 2/- 2/3 
a Atlas - i ‘ , us = 
Outline History Unemployment Colyer | } 
War? (Wilkinson & Conze) 1/- 1/2 
An ion to Dialectical Materialism (Conze) 1/- 1/2 
Thomas More and his Utopia (Kautsky —_ ” = 
'aper lj- | 
How Empires Grow (Horrabin) 1/- 12 
Socialism’s New Start (“ Miles |- 1/2 
A Short History of the British Empire (Horrabin) 
Paper 1/- 1/1 
Hard Boards 2/- 2/2 
Industrial Revolution in South Wales (Edwards) 1/- 1/2 
N.C.L.C. PUBLISHING SOCIETY LTD. 


15 South Hill Park Gardens, London, N.W.3 








iS STILL ON VIEW 


AT THE ADDRESS BELOW! 


All the Season’s Books and a large selection of Standard Works 
on all subjects are always in stock. Call and 


MAKE YOUR SELECTION 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


from the large choice on our. shelves, remembering that books 
go free of duty to most countries of the world. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, DIARIES, 
CALENDARS, FOUNTAIN PENS, 


and many other gift ideas are also to be seen. 


If you ore unable to call "phone Regent 6493 or write 
for our Christmas List of Books agd Gift Suggestions. 





TRUSLOVE AND HANSON 


—A BOOK EXHIBITION 





l4a CLIFFORD STREET (Bond St.), LONDON, W.1 














HERE’S JOLY JOLY WAT AGAIN 


He is amongst the thousands of attractive 
Christmas Cards and Calendars which we are 
now displaying in anticipation of your visit. 
Don’t leave it too late. Send for our illustrated 
catalogue if you cannot call at one of 


ALFRED WILSON’S 
BOOKSHOPS 


THE CITY 
7 Ship Tavern Passage, E.C.3. 
HAMPSTEAD VICTORIA 
11 High Street, 15§ Victoria Street, 
N.W.3. S.W.1. 












































Hi We can supply all books 








to the World 


Hy e * e 
i 





| Booksellers 
| 
| 





| reviewed or advertised 
in The New Statesman 


SPECIAL DISPLAY OF 
CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


Enrolments Taken For The Book Club 


| 119-125 Charing Cross Rd. 
| LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (14 lines) 


























A BOOK FOR DEMOCRATS 


Every year the PEOPLE’S YEAR BOOK seeks to provide active 
members of democratic organisations—co-operative societies, 
guilds, political parties, trade unions, etc.—with the up-to-date 
information about social and economic affairs that is essential 
to intelligent membership and government of such organisations. 


Written and compiled in a manner that makes it easy to read 
and understand, the PEOPLE’S YEAR BOOK contains sections 
devoted to labour matters—social statistics—economic develop- 
ment—recent legislation—events of the year—the only com- 
prehensive review of the British Co-operative Movement 
available in one volume—and many special articles. In addition, 
interest is added by a 32-page pictorial review of 1938, attrac- 
tively printed in photogravure. 

Despite the fact that the PEOPLE’S YEAR BOOK 1939 contains 
320 pages crammed full of interest and information, you can 
obtain a copy for I/- only. 


Contributors include :— 
Professor A. W. Ashby, Colin Clark, Henry Durant, 
Professor Sargant Florence, G. D. H. Cole, Professor 
John Jewkes, Sir Walter Citrine. 


THE 1939 
PEOPLES YEAR BOOK 


Ready Early December. 
PAPER, !)-. <LOTH, 3)- 








From all Co-operative Societies. Post Free (Paper, 1/5; Cloth, 3/6) 
From C.W.S. Publicity Dept., Section G, |, Balloon St., Manchester, 4. 


























BUMPUS 























“There is so much being written, and so few guides to help 
occasional visitors to books through the masses of them.’’ 
T. E. LAWRENCE. 


One of the most useful guides is the 
BUMPUS CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
j, & E. BUMPUS LTD., 


477 OXFORD ST. W.1 = 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
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WEEK-END CROSSWORD 457 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 
% CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


2 3 4 5 6 


Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
F. A. Jennens, 128 Durham Road, Sunderland. 





ACROSS. DOWN 12. Division: isi s— in 
1. One of Neptune’s 1. Haveashyatthis, International Poli- 
cavalrymen. (11) (5) tics. (10) 


14. Dog country. (9) 


16. In this puzzle, 
Players please. (8) 


17. Formerly used to 


2. Genuine money of 
9. No doubt has a course. (4) 


bossing tone. (15) 3. Puts into bond. (8) 
4. The speed of 


10. They are often George Willi cuff people. (6) 
cross in hospital. (4) Russell ? (6) 19. Young men who 
hoot. (6 
5. Kipling wrote wae 


11. They were both 20. The missing link. 
young and old. (10) rompatthies (6) 
6. Vice needs to be 


reformed. (9) 23. Successfully at- 


13. Toil through the tempted to make 


pass. (8) 7. Desire for a down three points. (5) 

craugit. (6) 24. He almost always 
15. Always cuts 8. His job is cutting leaves something. 
things a bit fine. (6) out. (6) (4) 





17. An out of the 
way word. (6) 


LAST WEERK’S CROSSWORD 


RANG) EI NNN YELL o|w 
18. They should be PIN'B NIAIN iSINIB/NIGINIL|N IO) 
noteworthy artists. {EJ/|A\/S} E(UN ITH /ENC/O}/L)oiUlR) 
(8) NE CER RE R eee ees 

CO ACm AL TRE AGI E 





21. Reverse of the 
Last Day ? (10) 


22. Small skylight. 


@) SmARSmUSS MNT 
vs. The Geto? as ME/RILIEIMISIE AIM D/U/S/Kim 
: CS) TA WISIN KG) ETO 
'SNOWWH |! T/EINGIRE/ENN 
A@OMARNELBRMENC 
ND COMME PURPLE 


26. 50 donkeys and 
50 small advertise- 
ments. (13) 





















of the thousands of poor 
mothers who will be un- 
able to provide Christmas 
dinners for their husbands and little ones. Think 
of the poor children who will long in vain for Santa 
Claus, for something to tell them that it really is 
Christmas for them, too. Thousands of families 
will have an unhappy, joyless time—unless you 
will share your happiness with them. 


PLEASE ACT quickly and help us to 


make Christmas a reality 

in as many poor homes as you can. Your gift of 

£5 would provide parcels for ten poor families. 

Please send now to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 








IN MAKING UP YOUR 
CHRISTMAS LIST DON’T 
FORGET TO SEND— 







CHRISTMAS FUND 


Your gift will be gratefully acknow 

. ledged and be devoted to providing. 
Christmas cheer for the patients 
who will spend their Christmas in 
North London’s Largest General 
Hospital. Please send your gift to 
Secretary. 


ROYAL Nears ERN HOSPITAL 


HOLLOWAY, N.7. 








IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Pairon—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President -THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

Honorary Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Roya! College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal Colleye of Surgeons of England as a cenire for 
Research and information on cancer, the Imperial Cancer Research Fund ‘ 
working unceasingly on the systematic re of the disease in man 
and animals. e work of this Fund and of other great centres of research 
has increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
altered our outlook that the disease is mow curable in increasing numbers 
Our previous accommodation has become too limited and we have recently built 
new modern laboratories to extend the scope of our investigations The 
income from investments and the Endowment Fund is_ insufficient to 
cover the total annual expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the 
heavy additional cost of expansion. i] 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited, 

should be sent tothe Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt., 
c/o Royal College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. 
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“He gives twice 


who gives quickly” 





ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 


The Royal Cancer Hospital is supported entirely by voluntary 
gifts, receiving no grants from any Government or Municipal 
service. No payments are asked from patients. No recommenda- 
tiom-letters are necessary. The only passports are that the 
applicant is afflicted by Cancer or Tumour, and is unable to pay. 
There are, inevitably, some for whom no hope of cure exists, and 
for such a number of beds are appropriated. 

The cure of Cancer is a problem always with us; but this 
hospital, with its wonderful up-to-date equipment, is tackling it 
with signal success. From its recent experiences in administering 
X-ray treatment by low-voltage apparatus and Radium treatment, 
it can truthfully say that Cancer, if on the surface, can be cured, 
provided it be taken in time. With internal Cancer the matter 
is complicated by the impossibility of direct access. . 

It can readily be understood that the treatment of patients in 
this hospital involves exceptional expenditure ; and not only do 
they require unusually costly treatment, but their general con- 
dition requires special diet. In addition to the care of patients, a 
Research Institute is carried on by a highly trained scientific staff. 
This adds seriously to the annual expense, but it is work of such 
world-wide importance that its hampering for want of funds 
would be a universal disaster. Donations should be sent to the 


Earl of Granard, at the Hospital, Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. [ 


THE ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL 

Some idea of the growth of this hospital in recent years may be 
gained from the fact that in 1913 the number of in-patients was 
2,330, compared with the present figure of 7,965, which is nearly 
four times as great. Similarly, in the out-patients’ department 
the number of attendances has grown from 87,000 to 375,990, 
i.c., by four times. The demand for the services of the hospital 
grows heavier year by year, and not only must old buildings be 
replaced or rebuilt as they become out of date but mew structures 
must be provided to cope with the ever-swelling stream of patients, 
and new facilities for modern methods of treatment made avail- 
able. The Royal Northern Group of Hospitals appeals for 
£350,000 fpr these purposes, and of this sum £176,000, or more 
than half, has already been donated. Here, then, is an oppor- 
tunity of subscribing to a charity where one’s contribution is, in 
effect, doubled owing to the generosity of previous benefactors. 
The cost of upkeep has more than kept pace with the growth of 
the Hospitals’ service and. capacity, and generous assistance is 
needed more than ever before in the history of this great institution. 
Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer of the Hospital, 
Holloway, N.7. 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


The objects of this fund are to set up and maintain laboratories 
devoted to Cancer Research, to encourage and to aid such research 
throughout the Empire and in all approved hospitals and institu- 
tions, and to assist investigation generally. As the Fund and its 
work is directed by the Royal College of Physicians of London 
and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, contributors 
may be assured that gifts sent to swell this Fund will be utilised 
as efficiently and productively as possible. Established in 1902, 
the Fund had by 1912 made it clear by researches which are now 
the foundation of present knowledge that Cancer can be investi- 
gated by experimental methods. 

However, methods of treatment change day by day, and not 
only were the Central Laboratories designed for researches which 
are now out of date, but the present farm laboratories at Mill Hill, 
which were originally only a temporary structure, have been found 
to be ill-adapted to modern research. A new group of laboratories 
which will bring the staff together and provide opportunities for 
the study of all branches of modern Cancer research is now being 
built, but unfortunately income from investments, etc., will not 
cover the yearly cost and the Fund must rely on private generosity 
to a certain extent. Contributions should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Sir Hulbert Waring, Bart., c/o Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 








WILL YOU LIGHT 
A CANDLE ? 


All ye who Christians be, 
h, light my tiny candle here for me. 
it has gone out; | am not very o!c 
And as | travelled in the cold 
A bitter wind with all his might 
Blew, and put out my little light. 
“All ye who Christians be, 
Will ye not list to me, 
Who have so often prayed 
| might not be afraid? 
lam a little frightened—can't you see? 
Oh, light my little candle here for me.’ 
EDNA NORMAN (by permission) 





The bitter winds of adversity have left many children in the 

darkness and cold. Nearly 4,000 of them are safe in the shelter 

of the 29 branches of the Nationa! Children’s Home. Every day 

brings further pathetic appeals; will you help us to respond 
to them ? 


A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
OF FIVE GUINEAS 


covers the admission costs of ore child, Please light a candle of hope for 
some little one in sore distress. A photograph and particulars of the 
child assigned to you will be forwarded as soon as possible. Smalier 
sifts are also helpful; do send whet you can. And will you send it now? 








l enclose my Christmas Gift of & 
Candle in the National Children’s Home. 


NAME 


to light a Christmas 





ADDRESS 





(N.S) 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 
































When looking at your own 
loved one, or at those of other 
families... DO YOU EVER 
THINK of that other child—for 
whose protection the N.S.P.C.C. 
came into existence 54 years ago? 


Please help to prevent the ill-treatment of little ones by 
sending a gift now to William J. Elliott, O.B.E., Director, 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2, 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By DIVES 


DESPONDENT MARKETS—-NEW ZEALAND EXCHANGE CONTROL 
TRADE TREND—-TOBACCOS 


Tue state of the stock markets is such that good news has little 
or no effect on prices, but bad news accentuates the downward 
slide. For example, the 50 per cent. free capital bonus declared 
by Carreras had only a slight effect upon the price of the shares, 
which to-day can be purchased at 8, ex-dividend but cum 
bonus to yield £6 7s. per cent. if the regular dividend of 35 per 
cent. is maintained on the increased capital, or £5 9s. per cent. 
if the dividend is reduced to 30 per cent. Yet no investor seems 
attracted by high dividend yields even if the shares are of the most 
sheltered type. Even the conservative Woolworth new shares 
(issued at §8s.) have now fallen to a discount of Is. British 
Government Funds have been a weak market for no particular 
reason save vague political fears. New Zealand stocks had their 
own peculiar shock and Australian Government stocks weakened 
on the appearance of a 4 per cent. Conversion Loan—the first 
time for some years that a trustee security has been issued carry- 
ing a 4 per cent. rate of interest. 
* * * 

The decision of the Labour Government in New Zealand to 
impose exchange control is of exceptional interest in that Mr. 
Savage’s Cabinet, faced in essence with the same problem as that 
which confronted the Front Populaire in France, has done what 
M. Blum failed—to his own loss—to do. Since their assumption 
of office in 1935, the Labour Government have steadily pursued 
an expansionist policy, exemplified by minimum wage and 40-hour 
weck legislation, extension of social services and a bold programme 
of public works. The declared aim—to raise the standards of 
living and purchasing power—was achieved, at the cost of in- 
creasing the import strain on the Dominion’s balance of payments. 
Between 1935 and 1937 imports rose (in N.Z. currency) from 
£36 millions to £56 millions, and are likely to be around £55 
millions this year. Until 1938 the Government were batting on 
a good wicket, so far as the import-export equation is concerned. 


TAKE A STAKE IN 
BRITAIN'S LIVEST INDUSTRY 


Women investors have been quick to realise the rich 
prospects of the vast and growing Electrical industry. 
; Women know that the ever-willing, and never-tiring 























electrical ‘ maid,’ who cooks our food and lights and 
sweeps and warms our houses, is already a boon to 
millions . . . will be a boon to yet more millions in 
the future. 

Women, then, are keenly supporting the ELECTRI- 


CAL INDUSTRIES TRUST, which shows them 
the way to share in the prosperity of this great and 
ever-growing enterprise. Sums of approximately £50 
upwards may be invested over a range of 41 Companies 


operating in the production, distribution or equip- 
ment of Electricity. They have been selected by 
experts after careful consideration of their past record, 
present financial position and possibilities of future 


development and earning capacity. 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


It would be difficult to point to a sounder investment 
than the Electrical Industries Trust, with its present 
approximate yield of 44°4 from cash dividends, plus 
14°% from recurring bonuses and rights. 

Trustees: GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 

CORPORATION LTD. 
@ Ful! information is given in booklet NS.21 which may 
be obtained from the Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LIMITED 
165, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. NATional 4931 
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internal costs were rising, so were the export prices and 
the demand for the Dominion’s two staple products—wool and 
butter. Between 1935 and 1937 the export price index (1930= 100) 
advanced from 86 to 112, and the value of exports from {NZ 46.5 
millions to {NZ 66.7 millions. In the three-year period there 
was an average annual export surplus of {NZ 11.1 millions, com- 
fortably covering the {NZ 10 millions required for the service 
of sterling debt obligations. This balance has been upset by the 
fall in primary prices which began a year ago and, by last August, 
had carried the export price index down to under 104. Exports 
in 1938 will barely reach {NZ 60 millions, so that less than half 
the debt service will be covered. This shortage in a single year 
would not be a matter for serious concern, but an additional 
complication has been a persistent flight of capital engineered 
(as was the case in France) by bourgeois opponents of the 
administration. In consequence the net overseas assets of the 
Reserve Bank have fallen in the past fifteen months from 
£NZ 19 millions to {NZ 7,600,000, while those of the trading 
banks show a loss of 60 per cent. in two years. In these cir- 
cumstances exchange control, accompanied by a system of import 
licences, was clearly essential in the interests both of the Govern- 
ment’s policy and of the Dominion’s sterling creditors. Since the 
Government’s re-election last October, New Zealand bonds have 
been weak and falls this week have been appreciable. 


Price, Gross Yield, %. 

High, Nov. Present Adj. 

1938. 30th. Price. Flat. Redemp. 

rank 2a 

34% 1940 101§ 99§ 98ixd 311 3 § 13 9 
(Jan., 1940) 

4% 1943/63 101f 89 86 41443 569 
5% 1946 107§ IOI 97xd Fs ¢ AS 
(Jan., 1946) 

43° 1948/58 105} 94 92 419 0 § 8 3 


3% 1952/55 903 79 74xd 259. © &@ 

Investors should not be panicked out of these securities. If 
the control now imposed is firmly exercised, there is no reason to 
be unduly anxious as to the maintenance of the debt service. 

* * * 

What of the British background to investment ? The 
November unemployment returns are non-committal. The 
increase of 47,000 in the workless total is larger than the 25,000 
seasonal rise normal in November; but the unusually mild 
weather may have contributed to the lessened employment in the 
coal industry, and the textile industries show a slight but welcome 
improvement. I am inclined to think that rearmament is playing, 
directly and indirectly, a larger part than is sometimes supposed 
in supporting the whole business structure; but, whatever the 
factors at work, there is no evidence yet to warrant the conclusion 
that the pause in the downward movement has given way yet to 
renewed decline. The least satisfactory feature in the situation 
is the recent tendency of the commodity markets to react unfavour- 
ably to sabre-rattling in Berlin and Rome. Apart from the 
depression in wheat prices, cotton, copper, zinc, lead and rubber 
have all suffered sizeable falls in the past month. Until this 
trend is reversed the stock markets will lack lifting power. 

* . * - 

An exchange which some investors are considering is from 
British American Tobacco ordinary stock into Tobacco Securities 
Trust ordinary stock. Whether British American Tobacco will 
maintain its 1937 dividend of 21} per cent. tax free is doubtful. 
Its trade in the East may have been affected adversely by the war 
in China and its Australian subsidiary—British Tobacco Company 
(Australia)—has omitted the special bonus of 3} per cent. it paid 
in respect of the year ending September, 1938. Tobacco Securities 
Trust is a finance and investment trust which may be described 
as a junior partner in many of the foreign businesses of British 
American Tobacco. It is believed to have large holdings in the 
Canadian and South African tobacco subsidiaries, but a much 
smaller interest in Australia. There is no indication that it is 
interested at allin China. The ordinary stock of Tobacco Securities 
Trust is at present receiving a dividend of 16 per cent., which seems 
likely to be maintained. This is how the exchange would emerge on 


dividend yields : Price. Gross Yield °;. 
British American Tobacco bie, a £5 13s. on 20°, net 
Tobacco Securities Trust «- 61/3 *£5 19s. on 16% 


* Equivalent gross after allowing for a reduced rate of tax. 
If, however, British American Tobacco maintains its dividend 
of 21} per cent. net this year, there would be no immediate gain 
in the exchange, for the dividend yield would then be approxi- 
mately 6 per cent. gross. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


1077 


EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 


The selection of an Executor or Trustee 
requires careful and earnest consideration, 
and those about to make a Will are advised to 
refer to a pamphlet issued by Lloyds Bank 
explaining this section of its activities, and 
showing the many advantages to be gained by 
the appointment of a Corporate Body, instead 
of a friend or relation, as Executor or Trustee. 

The pamphlet, which gives particulars of the 
fees payable, may be obtained from any 
Branch of the Bank. 


Executor and Trustee Department 
39 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2 
Branches of the Department are also estab- 


lished at 6 Pail Mail, S.W.1, and in a number 
of the large provincial centres. 





Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 









































Beauty of work. 





Dont write it -TYPE it 

on a ‘Good Companion.’ Clear-cut Imperial 

steel type gives you the most distinctive letters, 

clear carbon copies and perfect stencils. It’s 
a point worth bearing in mind. 


___ imperial 
Good Companion 


British throughout. Price 10 Guineas complete 
with case, or by subscription payments 





Post this coupon for interesting literature 


NAME AND ADDRESS 








Imperial Typewriter Company, Ltd., Leicester 








USE A TYPEWRITER MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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§] During sixty-three years the 
confidence of a discerning and 
growing membership has built up 
a great Building Society with 
resources exceeding fifty million 
pounds sterling. 


{ Thus, since the War alone, over 
100,000 families throughout the 
length and breadth of Great Britain 
have been enabled to enjoy the 
benefits of owning their own 
homes. 

“| 273,000 members dwelling all 
over the World have entrusted the 
Society with their savings, for 
which they receive a fair and 
equitable rate of interest paid free 
of liability to Income Tax. 


4 That the 


unique measure of public con- 


Society enjoys a 
fidence is evidenced in the fact 
that for some years it has not been 
necessary to advertise its invest- 


ment facilities. 


4] Despite rapid expansion during 
the post-war years, the policy of 
the Society has remained un- 
changed—tliberality of mortgage 
terms consistent with safety and 


sound finance. 


traditions are 


7 Its 


efficiency and speed of service. 


courtesy, 


These are the surest guarantees of 


mutual goodwill. 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


Sir Harold Bellman, Managing Director 
ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER ST. - N.W.1 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 unless otherwise stated. 
ADELPHI. Bobby Get Your Gun. Thurs., Sat. 
AMBASSADORS. Spring Meeting. Wed., Fri. 
COLISEUM. Varieties. 
GLOBE. Robert’s Wife. 
HIPPODROME, Fleet’s Lit Up. Th. & Sat. 
LYRIC. The Flashing Stream. Wed. & Thurs. 











Sats. 





Wed. & Sat. 




















OLD VIC. The Rivals. Thur., Sat. 
PALACE. Under Your Hat Wed., Sat. 
QUEEN’S. Dear Octopus. Wed. & Sat. 





ST. JAMES’. Gentleman Unknown. wed., Sat. 
S. MARTIN’S. When We are Married. Tu,,Fr. 
SAVOY. Lot’s Wife. 

SHAFT’BURY. Good-bye, Mr. Chips. w,, s. 
STRAND. Thurs. & Sat. 
VAUDEVILLE. Goodness, How Sad! Tu., s, 
WESTMINSTER. Dangerous Corner. w., s. 


WYNDHA M's. Quiet Wedding. 








Mon., Sat. 








Banana Ridge. 











Wed., Sat. 








OPERA & BALLET 


SADL ADLERS’ WELLS, Rosebery Ave., E.C.1. 
2d. bus from Piccadilly. (Terminus 1672.) 6d. to 7s. 6d. 





Tues., Dec. 13th. 8.30. BALLET—THE LORD OF 
BURLEIGH, CHECK- 
MATE, FACADE. 

Wed., Dec. 14th. 0. FAUST, with Full Ballet. 

Thurs., Dec. 15th. 8.30. BALLET—CASSE- 
NOISETTE (entirety), 
HARLEQUIN IN THE 
STREET. 

Fri., Dec. 16th. 8.0. DON CARLOS. 

Sat., Dec. 17th. 2.30. THE MARRIAGE OF | 
FIGARO. 
MADAM BUTTERPLY. 


Sat., Dec. 17th. 8.0. 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE, E.1. 


THE LONDON BALLET 
MONDAY, DECEMBER rath, at 8.30. 
SOIREE MUSICALE: and JARDIN AUX LILAS: 

DARK ELEGIES GALLANT ASSEMBLY 
Members only (Sub. 2s. 6d. p.a.). Bookable 6d.—ss. 
_ Box Office (10-5) Bis. $945. _Station Aldgate Eas t. 





‘THEATRES 


ADELPHI. (Tem. 7611.) Evas., 8.15. 
BOBBY HOWES in 
BOBBY GET YOUR GUN 
GERTRUDE NIESEN. DIANA CHURCHILL. 


AMBASSADORS. — Tem.1171. —_ EVGS., 8.30. 
Mats., Wednesday & Friday, 2.30. 
SPRING MEETING 
AL ight Comedy by M., J. Farrell and John Perry. 
COME DY. Whi. 2578. Evgs., 8.30. Tu., Fri.,2.30. 
Xmas weck & Jan. 2, 7, 14, twice Daily, 2.30, 8.30. 
biotic KANDOL Pri. HeNRY KENDALL and 
HUGH WAKEFIELD in 


ROOM FOR TWO 


DUCHESS. (Tem. 8243.) Evgs., 8.30, Wed., Sat.,2.30. 
CHRISTMAS WEEK, DAIL. Y, 290 and 8.30. 
SYBIL ‘THORNDIKE, EMLYN LLIAMS in 
THE CORN IS GREEN 
A Drsesnisend by EMLYN WILLIAMS. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. (Tem, 5122.)  Evgs.. 8.30, 
Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. No perfs. Dec. 19 24. 
bAsit. SYDNEY & *MARGAKET” LA SCU1l in 
TRAITOR’S GATE 

. HOW THE PLAY HOLDS! Nom Tim:s 


GARRICK. 8.30 (ex. Mons.). Tues., Th., Sat., 
Extra performances, Dec. 26th, 2. 30 and 8. 30. 
GYLES ‘ISHAM and WANDA ROTHA. 


ELISABETH OF AUSTRIA 
“A PLAY TO SEE.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GLOBE. 
Mats. 





Th., Sat., 2.30. 























2.30. 





Ger. 15 EVGS., 8.30sharp. 
WEDS. a SATS., 2.30 sharp. 
ROBERT’S WIFE 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE. 


THEA TRES—continued 


THEATRES—continued 


SAVOY. Tem. 8888.) Evgs.,8.30. Mon., Sat., 2.30. 


LOT’S WIFE by Peter Blackmore 
NORA SWINBURNE: J. H . ROBERTS. 
“ Laughter in every Line.” "— Daily Herald. 








HIPPODROME. Ger. 2272; 
FRANCES DAY, TAs 
ADELE DIXON, 


in THE FLEET’ $ LIT UP 


Georce Biacx’s ROLLICKING MUSICAL FROLIC. 


HOLBORN EMPIRE. Biel, 2617 & 5367. 
28th year ITALIA CONTI prod 


WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS 
Com. WED., DEC. 14 and DAILY, at 2.15. 


ANLEY 1 Th., Sat., 2.30. 
UPINO 








Pop. Prices. Concessions to Parties. Box office open. 
LYRIC. Ger. 3636. or 8. Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 
GODFREY TEARLE, M RGAF T RAWLINGS in 


THE FLASHING STREAM 
by CHARLES MORGAN. 





OLD VIC. (WATERLOO 6336.) 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
Evgs. at 8.0. Mats.: Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
UNTIL DECEMBER 17th 
THE RIVALS (Sheridan). 
HERMIONE HANNEN ELLEN COMPTON 
MERIEL FORBES FREDA JACKSON 
ALEC GUINNESS ANDRE MORELL 
ANDREW CRUICKSHANK ANTONY QUAYLE 
FRANK TICKLE JOHN KIDD 

¥ LEWIS CASSO 


Produced by ESME RURCH. 
(Costumes and Settings by Stewart Chaney.) 


Opening 5in Monday, December 26th, 2.30 
OUR WEEKS ONLY 


CHRISTMAS REVIVAL 
A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM 


(Shakespeare) 





PALACE. Ger. 6834. Evgs., 8.15. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
Lee EPHRAIM se 


HULBERT and COURTNEIDGE in 
UNDER YOUR HAT 





QUEEN’S. Ger. 4517. Evgs. at 8.15 sharp. 


Mats., Weds. cnd Sats., at 292 
MARIE TEMPEST. JOHN GIELGUD in 


DEAR OCTOPUS. By Dopre SMITH. 
ST. ene +) fw. thi. 9903.) Ever.» 8 , 8.30. W., S., 2.30. 


GENTLEMAN UNKNOWN 
by A. A. MILNE. 


ST. MARTIN’S. Tem. 1443. 8.30. Tu., Fri. 2.30. 
LONDON’S LAUGHING SUCCES 


WHEN WE ARE MARRIED 
by Je B. PRIESTL E Y. Xmas Mat., Dec. 27, 30 & 31, 


se SMALLS” RATES 


3d. a word * for single insertions. 
4d. for words in CAPS (except the 














first). Lines in Caps 1/9. 

Series Discounts: 5°), for 3 
insertions ; 10°% for 13 insertions ; 
15% for 26 and 20% for §2. 


Minimum Twelve Words. 


Box Nuambers—1/- extra. This 
charge includes forwarding replies. 


Box Number replies should be addressed 
* Box No. ... c/o New Statesman and 
Nation, 10 Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
Want. 


All small advertisements must be prepaid 
and copy should arrive by TUESDAY. 
Please write on ONE SIDE OF PAPER. 


Holiday Suggestions — Special 
cheap rate on application. 


*x ONE WORD. Place names, e¢.g., St. Albans, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Golders Green. ’Phone 
numbers, ¢e.g., HOL. 3216. "Phone 2414. Groups 

of five letters or figures, e.g., Y.M.C.A. or 
S.W.18, etc. TWO WORDS: Number and name 
of street, e.g., 24 St. George’s Street, 24 Broadway 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs 
One year, post iree - 30s. Od 
Six Months ,, 15s. od. 
Three ,, 7s. 6d. 


NEW STATESMAN ‘AND NATION 





LONDON, W.C.1 


10 GREAT TURNSTILE, 





HAFTESBURY. Ger. 6666. 8.15. Wed., Sat., 2.30, 
LESLIE BANKS, CONSTANCE CUMMINGS in 


GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS 


Extra Christmas Matinees, Dec. 26 & 27, at 2.30. 


STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) Evgs., 8.30. Thurs. and Sat. 
ROBERTSON Hare & ALFRED YTON in 


BANANA RIDGE by Ben Travers. 
Extra Christmas Matinee, Boxing Day, at 2.30. 


UNITY. (BUS. 5391.) 


“ee 
. 








Evgs., ex. Mons., 8.30. 
- a cure for despondency.’ *—New Statesman. 


es: IN THE WOOD 


aan 4 nme ~ WITH PoLiTIcaL Pornt. 
. Book now: 1/- to 3/6. Members only. 
= bea, Goldington Street, N.W.1. 


VAUDEVILLE. (Tem. 4871.) 8.30. Tues., Sat.,2.30. 


GOODNESS, HOW SAD! 
by Robert Morley. (Extra Mats., Dec. 23 & 26, 2.30.) 
Reserved Seats from 3/6. Unreserved, 2/6. 


VICTORIA PALACE.wvic. 131 7.) Nightly, 6.20 &9. 
PINO LANE 


U 
TEDDIE ST. DENIS & GEORGE GRAVES. 
ME AND MY GIRL 


Tue Home or “THe LamperH WALK.” 


WESTMINSTER. (ic. 0283.) 
Evenings, 8.40. Matinees, Wed. 
J. B. PRIESTLEY’ S$ 
DANGEROUS CORNER 

LAST TWO WEEKS. 

Boxing Day, December 26, at 8.30. 
irst Presentation in London of 
EUGENE O’NEILL’S 
MARCO MILLIONS 
The Box Office Now Open. 


WYNDHAW’S. Tem. 3028. 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
QUIET WEDDING 


ELIZABETH ALLAN Frank LAWTON Marte Line 
Extra Christmas Matinees, Dec. 26 & 27, 2.30. 











8/6, 6/6, 4/6, 2/6. 
& Sat., 2.30. 


Commencin 
The 











REPERTORY THEATRES 
HULL. 





Evgs., 8. Mat., Sat., 5 p.m. Little 


“The Skin Game” 


JoHN GALSWORTHY. 


LIVERPOOL. The Playhouse 
Evgs., 7.45. Mats., Sat., 2.30. 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street 


Rupo.r Bester. 


VARIETY ENTERTAINMENTS 
COLISEUM, Charing X. Tem. 3161 


December 12th. 6.25 and9. Mats., Sats., 2.30. 
Florence Desmond, Galgary Brothers, Al & Bob Harvey, 
Four Franks, Scott Sanders, Hatton & Manners, Raymond 

Smith, Eric, Eric & Co., Three Matas, etc. 























FILMS 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
DANIELLE DARRIEUX 


in her latest and CoTwi French triumph 
(A) 
Princesse Marthe Bibesco’s world-famous love romance. 


BERKELEY, Berkeley St. 
PIERRE FRESNAY in 
“ALERTE EN MEDITERRANEE ” (a) 
Also MARTHA EGGERTH_ in 
“ZAUBER DER BOHEME” (a). 








May. 8505 





EVERY MAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn.) Ham. 2285. 
MONDAY, 12th DECEMBER, for SEVEN DAYS. 
RAIMU in 
CHARLEMAGNE (a) 


The Brilliant Satirical Comedy. - 


FILM SOCIETY LIMITED. — GERrard 4122. 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 18th, 2.30 p.m. 
FERNANDEL in “IGNACE” 

A lively comedy of military life. 

Members only. Apply SECRETA TARY, 31 Poland | St., 





W.1, 








RESTAURANTS 


H: G. WELLS says that every day about nineteen 

hundred million people eat. The lucky ? % come 
to RULES . .. Maiden Lane, for Lunch, Dinner or 
late Supper (licensed till midnight). Estd. 1780. 














GivE your Sher Party at The Book WINE 
RESTAURANT, facing British Museum, wherc 
| you can also read “ THz New STaTesMAN ” and take out 
a subscription. Mus. 6423. 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 





THACKERAY 


HOTEL. , 
Owen T the British a Great Russell St., 





niaie te Telephones 

i Delsocen, Bath and and Breakfast, from 
ae ow ee. Illustrated Booklet and Inclusive 
erms on application. 





» 21 St. George’s Square, 
Room and Breakfast, ss. a night or 30s. 

with dinner, 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gus. 
FORMED INNS.—Ask for 


Vic. 7280. 
comin t list 
(3d Sool Ea | «, 186 INNS AND HOTELS 
m 
managed 


WARWICK eg at + 
S.W.1. 

weekly : 

weekly. 





EOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 





ASSOCIATION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD., 
's House, 
Street, 
W.1. 
ENGLISH LAKES. Reduced winter rates for com- 
fortable and varied accommodation at 
Langdale Estate, 
cottages with hot water r* electric Special 
Christmas Pr ’ Rackets Café- 
Restaurant. ecreation Booklet (N) from : 


LANGDALE Esrate, Great , near Ambleside. 





EXHILL ON SEA. Homely board-residence. Two 

guineas weekly. Ideal quiet holiday or convalescence, 
Bracing but mild, maximum sunshine. York House, 29 
Canteiupe Road. 





R*E Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. Sunny, 
comfortable. Quiet siuation. Lovely views. Cent. 
heating. H. and c. water all bedrooms. . "Phone 126. 





FF TEILEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
Real Country. Comfort, good beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. *Phone 61. 





A SHDOWN FOREST, THE CLOCK HOUSE, 
4 NUTLEY, Sussex. A delightful GUEST HOUSE 
in 7 acres. Central heating, open fires, running hot and 
cold water, electric t, Fe 2 own garden produce, 
chickens, eggs and chef. Special terms for 
autumn and winter. ’Phone : Nutley 96. 





"Torquay. Howden Court Hotel. Ideal for people 
on leave. Sun lounge. Private bath and sitting 





rooms if required. A.A. appointed. Tel.: 280711. 
GEAFORD. Miss MrrcHert, Claremont House. 


Claremont Road. Facing south and sea. Central 
heating, gas fires and h. and c. 
Vegetarian. 


water in bedrooms. 





BRIGHTON (Saltdean). 
iow from 18s. 6d. 
Crescent, London, N.20. Enterprise 2628. 


Comfortably furnished brick 
. Pestioulans : 25 Church 





EDUCED Winter terms at White Lodge Hotel, 
Saltdean, Sussex. Central heating, open fires, 
running H. & C. Rottingdean 9614. 





~ ALTDEAN, 
\/ guest house. 


GLENDOWER, first-class 
Rottingdean 9552. 


Brighton. 
3 








Cameo 
Corner 


for 


Jewels 
Devotional 


and 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 
ENDURING 


26, MUSEUM ST., W.C. 


Museum 0401 

















HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 
SK! on Mont Aigoual (5,000 ft.), Cevennes, France, 








GAVERNAKE FOREST. The Forest Hotel. Tel.: 
" Burbage 6. Excellent food. Ideal for walking ; 
forest and downs. Good train service. 


while you finish writ that novel. Very quiet 
hetels. Grand Hotel -—» ¥-- de L’Observatoire, 
*Esperou, Gard, 
HRISTMAS SKI-ING PARTY, Sedrun, Grisons, 
has two vacancies. Chalet accommodation. 
Moderate. Box 3374. 





USSEX (facing South Downs); ideal winter resi- 
‘J dence; every comfort; home produce; excellent 
cooking; highly recommended. Moderate _ terms. 
Xmas vacancy, two . “The Chase,” Albourne. 
Telephone: Hurstpierpoint 2165. 





HRISTMAS in the New Forest. A few visitors are 

still needed to complete our — jolly Christmas 

party at The Guest House, Fordingbridge, 
Hants, Telephone: Fordingbridge 9 


\ ENDIPS. Xmas _ holidays 17th cent. Guest 
- House, run by fom family, open fires, 
constant hot water, good c . 2b gns. 
WYNDHAMS, Shepeon allet, $7. 





electricity, 
Xmas, 12s. 6d. p.d. 





"TORQUAY, SEASCAPE HOTEL. Beautifully situ- 

ated; central position. Established 20 years. 
Southern aspect with full view of Torbay. Our reputation 
for good English fare has always been a noted feature. 
Individual diets studied. Hot and _ water. Radiatdrs, 
gas or electric fires ; central heating th: ut. Lounges 
sunny and well heated. Comfortable b Hard tennis 

courts, croquet, miniature golf course, ‘games’ room. 
Garage, private park and gardens. Summer terms from 
35 gns. Considerable winter reduction on application. 
Resident Director: Mrs. HARRISON. 





EDINBURGH, 4 Rothesay Place. Central. Good beds. 
Personal supervision. McGrecor. *Phone: 23601. 





BOURNEMOUTH. Guests received in lady’s well- 

appointed house. Good cooking; h. and c. all 
bedenmiens ; 100 yards from sea. MAacGrecor, 36 Pine- 
cliffe Avenue, . Southbourne, Bournemouth. Tele- 
phone: Southbourne 18or. 





\Y ENTON GARAVAN, Hotel Marina, centre bay 
bs Highly recommended. Pension from 42 fes. Fac- 
ing South, from 45. Excellent cuisine. Comfort moderne. 








RIVIERA. HOTEL DE LA MER, Cap Martin. 
Facing full south in own grounds direct on Sea. 
Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. Pension 7s. inclusive. 





V INTER Sports at Chamonix: 9 days £6 ope. 6d.» 

or 16 days £8 19s. 6d., inclusive. Ski “ing lessons> 
hire of skis, etc., £1 extra. The c md best trip 
of its kind. Write Prospect Tours, Lrp., hs 5 Shaftes- 
bury Ave., London, W.C.2. 











HOUSES, FLATS, PROPERTY, etc. 
For Sale, To Let and Wanted 





iw you find Town too dear and noisy or ube too 
dull you would probably be happier at Welwyn. 
Houses in this leasant little Hertfordshire town 
(30 minutes from King’s Cross) are for sale for £700 to 
Zeac0 or to rent from £66 to £200 p.a. Illustrated 
details on. request from N. S. Wiiiiams, The Estate 
Office, Welwyn Garden City. Welwyn Garden 248. 





IGHT OFFICE TO LET (Kingsway) including 
services expr. S.-Typist, etc., 35/— p.w. Box 3552. 
ILLARS OLLON, Switzerland. Very comfortably 
FURNISHED CHALET ; best position, splendid 











view; 8 bedrooms; English-built, open fires; all 

conveniences. Let or far below cost. £2,200 
inclusive. Box 3538. 

OGNOR REGIS. Two minutes from sea, over- 

looki ddock. Charming furnished house ; 

2 sitting, 4 ms, h. and c., garage, garden, sheltered 
verandah. Box 3513. 

IMBLEDON COMMON. To be let or sold, 

small non-basement house, freehold; 2 sit., 

5 bed., with dressing room. Rates £35. Apply Mrs. 


HERNN, 13 Lauriston Rd. » Wiaiaeden, 5.0. a9. Wim. ongs. 





T° LET. Any period: lovely thatch - cottage, 
charmingly furnished. Unspoiled country ; 3 bed. 

I sitting; kitchen; bath; e.l., h.w., indoor sanitation. 

£2 2s. Large separate s.c. studio, £1 1s. Separately or 

together. Box 3533. 


Ts: Staats Ss Service Flats to let at Christmas quarter, 
unfurnished, at £104 p.a., one furnished from 

23 gns. a week, overlooking gardens; both include 
dressing room (with wash hand basin), bathroom, etc., 
and ag ee service, including bed- -making, shoe- 
cleaning, e¢tc., etc. Further details 
Isokon Lawn Road Flats, N.W.3. 





from ECRETARY, 
Primrose 6054. 





REAT ORMOND STREET (14). Unfurnished, 
s.c. Second floor. 1-bed., 1-rec., kitchen, bath. 
£104 p.a. *Phone: Mayne, Holborn 0892. 












ACCOMMODATION 
To Let and Wanted 


BACK WITH A VIEW. Over lovely gardens 





Tennis. 15 minutes Piccadilly. From 2ss., bed 
b’fast ; 37s. 6d., board. Also FLATLETS (unfurn.). 
Alcov: i es, private baths from 18s. 6d 


; : 
11 Clifton Gardens, W.9. ABErcorn 303s. 
XCEPTIONALLY attractive double room, 30s. ~~ 
part Also single room with pane bath 
Eight week sub-let, £2 2s. p.w. PRI. 6466 


D™*,} Kent. Send for photo of our sea view. 
good cooking. Single 3}, Double 5} gzs. 
9 Castle Road. 


(CHRISTMAS Shopping. Be Wise, Shop Early. 
Room, bath, breakfast, ss. 6d. 9 Norfolk Square, 
W.2. Telephone : 


} ped pee oppsianed service rooms with baths 
breakfast 


S« 6d. per night. Doubic 

from sos. per week. 29 West Cromwell Road, S.W.s 
Plax. 1181. 

OLLAND PARK. Modern rooms with breakfast, 


25s. Constant hot water. Quict house. 1 min. 
Central London Tube. 19 Clarendon Road. Park 7016. 


OOMS or home, someone preferring country unable 

live far out. Private road, backing green belt, 

surprisingly Hiidon® view. Fast trains; Baker Street 

IO mins. a lidays or permanent. Parent with child 
e 


welcome. Colindale 8669. Box 3539. 
Bvt STREET. Modern furnished divan rooms, 
full service, constant hot water, concealed basins, 








Very 
Lioyp, 





Paddington 0205. 

















. "phones, gas fires. Single from 35s. 6d.; double, 
— 3 including breakfast. Other meals optional. 
RESIDENT NER, 30-32 Nottingham Place, W.1. 
Welbeck 5441. 
HOLLAND PARK. Bright divan rooms, ov erlooking 
H. and c., gas fires 2ss., including 
breakfast and service. Park 4329. 
LOOMSBURY. Well- furnished rooms in a qu 
street now vacant. Rents, inclusive of deatien 


washing-up, linen, lighting and hot baths, from 27s. 6d, 


single, 30s. double. 1§ Heathcote Street, W.C.1. 
Terminus 3822. 
HY DE PARK, 41 Cambridge > Tersace, W.2. Ambeo- 
sador 2941. H. and c. basins. ss. 6d. nightly with 
breakfast, from 23s. 6d. weekly. 
OMFORTABLE home, gentiemen; gas Gees 











§ minutes stations. Moreton, Fertis Green, N.2 
(Tudor 6394.) — 
GROUP "ACCOMMODATION 
JRUSTON MANOR, Hunton ("Phone: 85174), near 
Maidstone, Kent, for small conferences, schools, 
parties, etc. Moderate week-end terms ‘Enquiries 
invited. 
ECTURE room (seating 80) available for social 
meetings, lectures, pupils’ concerts, etc. For 
afticulars and terms, apply SecrETARY, 34 Nottingham 
Place, W. I. 
CHARITIES 





) oe GIRLS’ COUN r RY HOL! IDAY F 7UND 

Chairman, y Lech. FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED for Convalescent Cases now and throughout 
the Winter. Gifts thankfully acknowledged by the 
Hon. TREASURER, or Miss CANNEY, M.B.E., 36 Red Lion 
Street, Bedford i Row, London, WwW. c. I. 

7 MAS AS IN SPAIN will again be grim, but by buying 
“ Xmas gifts at the Spain Shop you can help the 
Spanish people. Spanish, Chinese, Czech, Indian and 
Russian goods in great varicty; pottery, groceries, 
novelties, books, Christmas cards, cic. Food parcels 
can be sent as gifts to the Spanish people. Spar Suop, 
71 Shaftesbury Ave. (nr. Piccadilly Circus), W.1 
Gerrard 4987. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


\ IC ROSCOPE wanted by 
. 3551. 
HANEY your favourite suit : copied exactly in a “ John 

Peel’ Cumberland Tweed, £4 17s. 6d. Fit 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


post free. REDMAYNE, LTD., 

100 HAND- WOVE N “RU GS FROM CYPRUS, 
of pure wool and flax, reversible and of charming 

colour, size 30in. by §sin., cost 2ss.! Send for samples 


student. Cheap. Box 


iculars 
10 Wigton, Cumberland. 


Patterns and parti 


| to sole importer: GERALD HoLtToM, 259b Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. Museum STI9. 
> VERY Investor r should have for reference copy 
Unit Trusts Directory and Investors’ Handb os 
compiled by A. E. Kavanagh, F.C.A. Price 2s. from all 
Bookstalls or from Unit Trusts Recistry, Ltp 
| 55 Brown Street, Manchester, 2; and r1o8a Cannon 


Ene Quality Radiogram, by E. M. 


Street, London, E.C.4. 


(inn, 125. 


Owner going abroad. On view at 64 Frith St., W.1. 


APY ANCES £50 epwends with or wi vitho ut security. 
Immediate and Private. 

REGIONAL TRUST, LTD., 8 Clifford Street, New 

Bond Street, London, Wt. Tel.: Regent 5983. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and ali information on page 1028 
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APPOINTMENTS, VACANT & WANTED 
r[HE National Uniog of Students of the Universities 
and University Colleges of England and Wales 
invites applications for the post of an Assistant Secretary 
(male). Applicants must be univers: ~ | graduates, prefer- 
ably not more than 25 years of age and with experience in 
Student Union administration. Commencing s. 
£200-£250 according to qualifications. Appointment 
Subject to review in September, 1939. Applications 
giving names of three referees sho be sent to the 
Secretary, National Union of Students, 3 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W.C.1, not later than December 19th. 


ELTANE SCHOOL, Wimbledon. Wanted, for 
next term, teacher for Junior School to take 8-year- 
old children. Experience essential. 











rue HAMPDEN SCHOOL. Ragiictone are invited 

from a teacher (man) for children 7-10. The 
teacher appointed (part-time or full-time for Spring and 
Summer Perms, 1939) will be required, with the assist- 
ance of French and German teac , to be responsible 
for the Group’s entire work. Musical ability an advan- 
tage. Apply: Lestis Brewer, Headmaster, 14 Holland 
Park, W.tr. 

“ADUL T EDUCATION. 

Appointment of full-time Organising Tutor for 
Ayrshire-Lanarkshire from May, 1939. Initial salary, 
£350 or £400. Particulars from Hon. Secretary, West 
of Scotland Joint Committee on Adult Education, The 
University, Glasgow. 

OMAN Secretary, graduate or Pe English, Socialist, 
required for literary and political — State full 
particulars and salary required. Box 3516 














COULD any organisation make use of a former 
Colonial bank official (Assistant Sa ata 


modest salary? Unimpeachable references; aged Fs ; 
public school; single; intelligent and ‘responsi le. 
Box 3521. 





EXPER SRIE NCE D> alee woman (Viennese), excellent 
-- cook, with first-class testimonials, specialising in 
dict and nursing, seeks post as Cook or Housekee 
(Still in Vienna.) For full particulars apply to RS. 
M. Cre )NBACH, 55 Queen's $ Gate, London, S.W.7. 








N TELLIGENT woman (28) seeks congenial employ- 
ment. Domesticated, experienced, Left views. 
Box 3520. 


\N ARRIED couple, Austrian Jews, require post; 
handyman (31), drives car, cook in small house. 
FREYBERGER, x Grune Torgasse, Vienna IX. 








CHAR rERE D ACC OUNTANT, aged 29, Oxford 

Graduate, at present employed by well-known City 
firm, desires part-time Secretarial pointment with 
Institution, Society or Company. rite Horstey & 
WEIGHTMAN, Solicitors, 1 Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall 
Street, E.C.2. 





.A. HONS. HISTORY. ualified Translator French, 
German. Some Spanish; wide knowledge inter- 
national affairs, especially European ; journalistic ability ; 
shorthand-typing; seeks employment, part-time or 
full time. N. Fattsc H, 41 Lesham Gardens, W.8. 
YING APORE : "VARSITY MAN GOING EAST 
& WILL UNDERTAKE CONFIDENTIAL OR 
COMMERCIAL COMMISSIONS OR REPRESENT 
NEWSPAPER. BOX 3510. 





Work wanted Stenpewed 
Box 3504. 





ART-TIME Secretarial 
area. Own typewriter. 
German Jewess (middle- 


if J OUSERESPER-COOK. 
All houschold 


aged), still in Germany, desires post. 
duties. Fond of children. Box 3527. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


rue BE DF :ORD FROE BEL TRAINING COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. Principal: Muss 
Marcaret Spence. Students are prepared for the 
examination of the National Froebel Union. The course 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence, £103 19s. 
to £110 §s. Fees without residence, £34 13s. per annum. 
For further information respecting Courses, Bursaries 
and Residence, : pply to the Sgcre TARY. 








"THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal : 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this C ollege to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing. Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fee £165 per annum. 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

| IRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(University of London) 
GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Courses for the Degzees of the University of 
London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Courses in Classics and in French, English, German and 
Italian Literature and Language. 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are 
annually to students of the College. 
Calendar, 1s.: by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free, 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, EC.4. 


"THE WESTMINSTER TUTORS. 


Coaching for University, School and Civil Service 
examinations. Aen or women students.) Individual 
tuition in weak subjects. Reasonable charges. For 
prospectus, etc., apply Muss Freeston, M.A.Oxon., 

Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery Row, S.W.1 
(beside the Army and Navy Stores). Intervicws by 
eppointment only. Tel.: Abbey 2976. 


Principal, 
Evening 


awarded 





|Spurriers at 





Would 


you 


prefer 
a 
photographic 
Christmas Card 
by 

Anthony Panting 
to a 

terrible, 

or even a good, 
card 

with mistletoe, 
stage coaches, 
snow, Christmas 
puddings,robins, 
holly, crinolines, 


pillar boxes or 
galleons ? 


If so, go to the Cheddar Roast first 
floor to see them on the walls or to 
Heals in Tottenham Court Road, 
34, Baker Street, the 
Challenge Gallery in Bloomsbury, Peter 
Jones in Sloane Square, Gordon Frasers 
and Heffers in Cambridge, Rymans in 
Oxford, and W. H. Smiths nearly every- 
where—to buy them (they cost 4d. 
each with envelope, 2/6 for 1938's set 
of eight or 3/6 per dozen). 





‘TRAINING CENTRES—continued 


A DEGREE is possible for YOU. Now that Candi- 
dates for a London Degrec who are 23 or over may 
the shorter Special Entrance Exam. instead of 
) By the way to a Degree is easier. 897 Woiscy 
Hall students have passed the London oS Entranc: 
Examination.—Free Guide to London Degree; 
and particulars of Home Study Courses from Dirscror 
or Stupies, Dept. VH902, Worsey Hatt, Oxrorp. 


SHORTHAND BY MACHINE 
the quickest and easiest System to learn 
(over 200 words a minute in all lan es). 
COMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING, also 
STENOTYPING COURSES for those with practical 
experience. Reasonable terms, Lucrative posts on 
eee bao S 
Particulars a The Principal, 
OOL OF 








229-231, HIGH HOLBORN, 


odiciniag Holborn Tube Station. Tel.: HOL. g104. 











PERSONAL 


OLUNTEER HELPERS welcomed. Personal or 
typing services. St. Francis Hospital, Red Lion 
Square. 


ERMAN for Beginners, Readers of Poetry, Scientists 
Write Dr. Wainer, 167 Gloucester Terrace, W.2. 











country 














NGLISHWOMAN offers’ French lady 
week-ends (near London), return for French 
conversation. Box 3523. 
OUNG AUSTRIAN COUPLE, homeless, want 
urgently share home kind people, London. Able 
pay little money. Box 3524. 
FOR Christmas Ski-ing Party, Sedrun, " Jook Holiday 
Suggestions. 
HOME required for Viennese boy, aged 16, West 
Hampstead district. Small payment possible. 


Box 3529. 








WwHo would give my. mother (Jewess) position in 
household ? Experienced all household duties, 
good cook. Still in Vienna. GLaseR, 546 Finchley Road, 
N. W.11. Speedwell 4044. 


“ADY (middle- aged), going : abroad after Xmas, would 
4 like to meet ancther, fifty-fifty, moderate expenses. 
Box 3515. 


GENT LEMAN desires join social club where subjects 
of vital interest are discussed. Box 3512. 











PANISH Lessons wanted from Spaniard or South 
American by beginner. Write Box 3503. 


UREAU OF HUMAN HEREDITY urgently requires 
voluntary help, secretarial and typing—high speeds 
languages (German and one other). Onc full-time or 
two half-time workers. Apply SECRETARY, 115 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. 





s-— 





USINESS Woman visiting United States early 1 next 

year invites commissions; buying, selling, investi- 

gating or making contacts for En lish firms in connec- 
tion with Royal visit re the World’s Fair. Box 3549. 


OUNG woman, fluent French, German and English, 
typing, intelligent, adaptable, alive, seeks any good 
job England or abroad. Write, Box 3550. 


}JOW TO STOP SMOKING. Quick, cheap, lastin>, 
harmless, as grateful 1,000’s testify. Either sex. 


Write: CARLTON ON CHEMICALS, 251 Birmingham. 














ARE YOU SI SPEAK IN PUBLIC? Learn to be 

“ fluent, confident and convincing. Day and evening 

private tuition, classes, postal courses. Apply Secretary, 

Full Booklet No. 19, ARTHUR Duxsury, 115 High 
Holborn, W.C. MUS. 2386. 

AVE YOU A GIFT TO MAKE)? Send a dainty 

* Grove & Garden” Token for Flowers or Fruit. 

Any value from ss. Particulars: Grove & GARDEN 

Ltp., 26 Long Acre, W.C.2. (PAD. 5591. ) 


"THOUGH I am busy with my Christmas Cards, I 
stiil have time for some portraits before Christmas 
if you book an appointment soon. ANTHONY PANTING. 
My cards are obtainable anywhere to order (4d. each, 
6d. set of 8 with envelopes), or from 5 Paddington 
Street, W.1. WEL. 4950. 
TAMMERING, etc. Residence possible. Dr. 
PuRKISs, 47 Valentines Road, Ilford. Val. 5679. 
[*OREIGN ACCENT ELIMINAT ED. Speech 
Defects cured. Public Speaking, Voice 7. 
Lessons West End and Hampstead. GLapys NyRen 
L.R.A.M. (Elocution), 114 Haverstock ‘Hill, N.W.3. 


Hoe TO ENJOY SMOKING. 
“TOM LONG” Tobacco ; 


























Fill your r pipe with 
it only costs gd. per 


E TEC TIVE Ss. ” Divorce, E nquiries, etc. Term 
moderate. Consultations free. UN] VERSAI 
DerTEc ‘TIVES, 12 ‘Henrietta Street, W C.2. Tem. Bar 8594 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FIVE 2 RE Cc “ORD TOKENS FOR Cc HRISTMAS. An 
3.M.G. RECORD TOKEN is a passport to pleasure 
for =. of music, and makes a perfect combined greeting 
card and Christmas gift. Tokens are issued by us for an 
amount and we will exchange them for records of an 
make. If the recipient is unable to visit us at Grape Street, 
we will send the records of his choice by post—making 
no charge for inland postage on ten shillingsworth or 
more of records. 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD 
11 GRAPE STREET, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple B 


7166-7 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 1028 
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. ECMO mn SCHOOLS —continved 
ADVERTISEMENTS are acoepted ald i acsitiacienlin AL. 

biect > eval and UEEN EL IZABE TH SCHOOL, Kirkby Lonedair, 

: to the mar 8 a Pi _ Westmorland. Recognised, fully equipped, rye 

right to amend or to refuse to insert any adver- pupils, boys and girls, 10-19. Boarding and tuition fee 
‘ ‘ | £22 ros. per term. 

tisement whether paid for or not. . nth int 

— == ELTANE SCHOOL, Wimbledon WIM rs 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


] BBERALISM AND CURRENT PROBLEMS. 
4 lLeoture at 8.15 p.m., in the CAXTON HALL, 
VICTORIA STREET. S.W.1 (Near St. James’s Park 
Undergreund Station), on Thursday, December 15th. 
*OenmRAL Evrope,”’ by Pror. R. W. SETON-WATSON, 
FR_Bist.S. Chairman: Mrs. Corsett Asnpy. 

seats, 2s.: umreserved, 1s. Tickets and 
Syllabus on application to the Lecture Committee, 
Laberal Party Organisation, 42 Parliament Street, S.W.1 
(Whitehall 8762), or tickets may be obtained at the Hall 
om the evening of the Lecture. 








3EX EDUCATION CENTRE, 13 Sedat Street, 
W.1. Consultations, is.; Library books, 2d. ; 
"acalcae Open Mondays, 7-9 p.m. Visitors 


Gourx PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Gonway Hall, 
‘7 Red Lion Square, Holborn. Sunday, December rth 
at rt aam., MORITZ J. BONN, D.Sc. : “‘ THe Propiems 
OF APPBASEMENT.” 6.30 p.m., Concert Chamber Music. 
Admission free. Visitors welcome. 











PS1. LORD HORDER on “Hearty Ann BE 
Goop Lirr,” Wednesday, December 14th, at 8 pan., 
at the large Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
Tickets: Members, 6d.; non-Members, 1s. From Hon. 
Soar, F.P.S.1., 4 Fitzroy Street, W.1. 
ETHIC AL CHURCH, Queensway, Bays- 
water, W.2. Sunday, December 11th, at 11 a.m., 
LORD SNELL : “THe Sout oF MAN AND THE SOUL 
OF ENGLAND.” 6.30 p.m., MRS. FL EMMING : : 
‘ NamgonwaL STRENGTH, Justice, AND Preepom.” Friends’ 
ami Members’ Supper, 8 e’clock. 








r > 





. MAUDE ROYDEN, C.H., will preach for THE 
GUILDHOUSE FELLOWSHIP at The Millicent 
Faweett Hall, 46 Tufton St., S.W.1, at 6.30 p.m. on 
Sumday, December 11th. Subject: “THe STATE OF THE 


Wortp: Is Gop RESPONSIBLE ?” Discussion afterwards. 
CONFERENCE 
F.P.S 
FP.S.1. Education Conference at High Leigh, Heddesdon. 


“EDUCATION FOR WORLD CITIZENSHIP ” 
Priday, January 6th to Monday, January eth. »g39 
PROGRAMME : 

Sm Ernest Simon: “ The Liberal Ideal of Education.’ 
oe on the Teaching of Ctvies. 
Macuser. Stewart, M.A.: (1) “ Aims and Metheds in 
the ‘Teaching of Civics.” 


J. Howard WHITEHOUSE: (2) “ Teaching Civics at 
Bembridge.” 

Cc. BH. Wiremor: (3) “An Actual Course in Public 
Affairs.” 

Prer. J. D. Bernat: “A Marxist View of Secondary 
and University Fducation.’ = 

WwW. B. ~ ah ** Preedem Self-Government im 

JoRN errs : i. he Education of the Will to Civilisation.” 


).B. Ceates: “ Policy Proposals on Educatica for Werld 
Citizenship put ferward by the Education Section 
af the F P. s.I.’ 


Jiaclustve Fee Be 
Pri. tea to Mon. breakfast : 
Members, 28s.; non-Members, 32s 
Sat. tea to Mon. breakfast : 


; non-Members, 24s. 

to Hon. Ssc., F.P.S.1., 4 
Museum 6975. 
APPLICATION ADVISABLE. 


Members, 20s. 
Please remit full fee 
Street, W.1. “Phone: 

EARLY 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


ARENTS wishing to enter their children next term 
at good Boarding Schools or Vocational Training 
Gelleges should apply NOW, before the January lists 
are full. Cicery C. Wricur Lrp. (Advisory Burcau) 
gives expert, immediate advice on _ of school or 
college. 50 Great Russell Street, W.C, 


Fitzroy 





TINEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
memt, dict, psychology and teaching methods maintain 
heatth and happiness. ELIZABETH STRACHAN. Crow- 
berough 224. 
AMPDE N SC HOOL, » 14 HOL L AND PARK, W.11. 
Music and Movement are not extras at this co- 
educational school: they are an integral part of all 
children’s day. Music room has Steck piano and E.M.G. 
radiogram. Percussion : ish, French and German 
songs—one of the ways in which children here acquire 
French and German from native teachers cfiortlestly and 


with a good accent. Apply: LEeEsLIe Brewer, Head- 

master. PARK 4775. 

BRECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 


Gloucester Road, S.W.7 
7ESWICK SCHOOL, Derwentwater. Progressive 
exiucation stressing Art, Music, Handicraft. Boys 
and girls 8-19. Laboratories, etc., rebuilding. Frequent 
open scholarships. Fees £82. 
S lr. CHRISTOPHER SC HOOL, LETCHWORTH 
recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 


at moderate 


ough education for boys and girls to Fg years, 
fees, In an open air 
progress 

amb.). ‘ 


Headmaster: H. Lyn Harris, 
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SCHOOLS—continued 


HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY AND NURSERY 
SCHOOL, Colet Gardens, W.14. Sound modern 
education for boys and girls from 2-14 years old. 


TEW HERRLINGEN SCHOOL (recognised by the 
4 Board of Education) welcomes English children to 
grow up with German children in a home-like atmosphere. 





Principal, Agwwa Essincern, M.A., Otterden, Kent. 

Tel. : Eastling 6. 

"THE NURSERY SCHOOL, Tharted, Essex. Day 
and boarding, 2-7 years. Modern methods and 

equipment. Children up to 10 years taken for the 

holidays. SHirRLEY PAUL-THOMPSON (Dartington Hall 

Training). Thaxted 24S. 

TINEHURST HOME SCHOOL, GOUDHURST, 

Kent. Co-cducation 3 to 12 years. Food reform 

diet. Sunbathing. Riding. Miss M. B. Rem. Goud- 

hurst 116. 


I ADMINTON SCHOOL, Westbury - on - Trym, 
Bristol. (A Public School for Girls. Founded 1858 
The fullest opportunity is given for the development of 
personality and individual gifts. Self-discrplined freedom, 
adequate leisure, a sound curriculum, mclhuding the study 
of the evolution of civilisation, and of civic, national and 





international affairs, prepare the giris fer world-citizenship | 


and service. Girls of non-British nationality are welcome 
in the community. 

Visitor: The Right Hon. the Viscount ¢ 
Chelwood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D 

President of the Board of Governors Gilt Mi 
Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeri P r 


of Greek im the University of Oxford. 
Head Mistress : Miss Baker, B.A. 
PETERSFIELD, HANTS 


| EDALES SCHOOL, 
A co-educational boarding school 


Founded 1893 


| for boys and girls from 11-19. Separate junior school 
for those from s-11. Ir ispected by the Board of Educa- 
tien. Ceuntry cstate of 150 acres. Home Farm. 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £100, £60, £30, will be offered 


¢ of ordered freedo: 7 and | 
M.A., LL.B. | 


m n May, 1939. For particulars apply to the Headmaster 
A. Meise, M.A. (Camb.). 
UDOLF STEINER SCHOOL. Coeducationalb 
boarding and day. From three Kies 3 Langley 


Priory, Herts. 
N ALTM AN’ S "GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
+ Head Mistress: Mass C JHAMBERS, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of this school is to » devel op the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self-expression, to increase 
resource and muiitiative by practical work. The girls 
will be prepared for the Universines, the Medical Pro- 
fession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees 


include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery Gerrard’s Cr 
is 300it. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. ‘The he 
+ is delightfully situated m its cwn grounds of 15 acres. 


-~UDHAM HAL L, near Sevenoaks, Ken: 


Day ‘and Boarding, boys and girls & vears 


Progressive 


Home ‘School for young children Dekehtul 
country surroundings. Open-air life. Riding Scheel on 
premises. All-round education at moderate inclusive 
fees. Miss M. K. Wirson. Tel Biggin Hil! 203 

HALLONBR SCHOOL, 71 & 72 Queer Gate. 

S.W.7. Frobisher 4223. 

A Day and Boarding School for Girls iincta 
education achieves a high standard of work. Prepere- 
tery Department fer boys and gir!s. 

'GH MARCH, BEACONSFIELD PREPARS- 


E 


TORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sound Medern 


Education in Healthy surrounding: Headmistress 
Miss Warr. 
LAY-WORK ” Schoo! for youns« with 
special needs. Playroom with able material, 
garden. Free occupations and individu: cecipng 
Small Brot ups. 16 Belsize Square, N.W.3 
or. _ aR’ S SCHOOL, 16 Wedd rh Road 
near Hampstead leat a modern .ce- 
adnate school. Languages taught by ne method: 
throughout the schoel by qualified native teachers 
Special arrangements for children as day-bearders 
until 6 p.m., or as weekly or termly boarder 4yppiy 
PRINCIPALS : HAMpstead 0648. 
IRTSDOWN LODGE, COODEN, BENHILI 
ON-SEA. PREPARATORY SCHOOL itor GIRLS 
on sound modern lines. Individual attention w health 
and character. Bracing climate, lon ely surroundings 


three mimuites 
Public, Private and Progressive schools 
scholarships if required. 


trom Children are prepared ‘to: 
entered jer 


the Board « 


sea 


Recognised by 





Education. Panege : Miss K. M. GripsBacs 
ROOKL ANDS, Crowborough, Sussex Pre-prep 
scheo) and all-year-round heme. Sound, car) 
education and careful training. Boys 3~1: Girls, 3-22 
Trained staff. Exceptional health record Beautil 
ETE. Apply, SECRETARY. Crowborough 269 
] ‘AVE NIR, Villars onion, Switzerland .4,,00ft 
+4 ‘Twenty boys and girls (4 to 18 
INLY Boox AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
PUBLIC “AND PREPARA TORY SCHOOLS YEAR 


BOOK. 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Assecis 


tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult re OOlsS, Careers 
professions, etc. Ios. 6d. net. Yrar Book Pm 
31 Museum Street, W.< 

EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


I 


PROMP I 
7 Princes St., 


r 
on © es), §I 


ofier a specialised secr< 
preblem, concerning 
order, 


r 


I 


Efficient 
BUREAU, 


enell Road, 


84 KING 


\ 
Y 


r 


TRA 
184 


HORT Postal Course on 


TYPEWRITING, 


REPOR rING 


Montesson Methed. DB: 


jessie White. Apply A, 46 Gt. Russel} St., WC 


FRANSLATIONS, &c. 
SHORTHAND I 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Specialii Verbatis 


condensed reporting. 


N 


;XPER1 


}: 


4 


AETROPOLITAN ‘TYPING p Reports On 
75 Chancery |! < Ww 


rel Holborn 6182 


UPLICATING and rYPLWRII 

Authors’ MSS., Novels, Plavs, ‘ 

All work guaranteed proof-read anc eckee 
SECRETARIAI SERVICES MITED 
Hanover Sx w M . 

South London Typewri - Bur Mab 

Ruskin Walk, lon S.E.24, 
arial I ou Have 
typewrit 


consuft us l elephor BRI d6 


please 
UPLICATING, 
TIONS. Author: 
service, lowes 
303 High Hi 


rYPEWRI] ; 
MSS Nove Pla t 
price . o-4 Nt 
wy .« 


rYPEWRITIN( MSS wopce 
>» promptmess, cheap IF D, 97 Br 
London, S.W .1 


accurac 


LANGUAGES 


H I LI} I rs j 


4 


CONVERSA 

] ENGLISH, i I 
Spanrsn, ire AN I 
DRAMAT Se ; 
CONTINENT! 


SW 4) Y, LONDO 
LITERARY 
TRITE FOR PROF! wren 
Recent Institute, (De ws 
OUR S RPLUS RI O 
AND AN‘ OTHER BOO » Be 


SH, BEST PRICES PAU MMONED 
FLEET STREI ‘ 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


POWER: a new social analysis 
by BERTRAND RUSSELL 


“ This great book . . . this brilliant book, one of the most stimulating, as well as one 

of the most horrifying, that I have read for some time. The horror is in the subject 

matter ; the stimulus in its treatment.”—C. E. M. Joad in the New sTATESMAN. 
Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net 


THE ANALECTS OF CONFUCIUS 


translated and annotated by ARTHUR WALEY 


“ Undeniably a book essential to every serious library, and a book which no cultivated 
person can afford to neglect.” —Nzw STATESMAN. 


“The Analects are full of touches of human nature which attract us by their frankness.” 
—SUNDAY TIMES. 10s. 6d. net 


MAD QUEEN OF SPAIN 


by MICHAEL PRAWDIN 


This intimate biography of Johanna the Mad, a tragic pawn in the politics of her day, 
is set forth with a wealth of newly discovered material, made available by the recent 
opening of the Spanish archives. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


THE LIFE OF S. T. COLERIDGE 
| by LAWRENCE HANSON 


| This first really comprehensive life of Coleridge is based upon manuscripts in the possession 
of the Rev. G. H. B. Coleridge. The book, intended for both the scholar and the general 
reader, deals with Coleridge’s formative years, his friendship with Southey, Poole, Davy, 
the Wedgwoods and the Wordsworths, and his first essay in journalism. 


VERY FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
by JOHN SCANLON 


. exceedingly interesting . . . should have an immediate appeal in the present 
situation to all politically conscious people ... helps one to get the present super- 
muddle into some sort of perspective.” —J. F. Horrabin. 

“I have chuckled my way through Very Foreign Affairs . . . to me it was a pure joy.” 
—James Maxton. 6s. net 


YOUR HOUSE AND MINE 


by GEOFFREY BOUMPHREY 


The author traces the development of human habitations from the pre-caveman’s nest 
in the tree-tops to the latest example of ferro-concrete construction. Included in the 
book are 186 superb photographs, many specially taken by the author. 15s. net 




















Hy SCIENCE FOR THE CITIZEN by Lancelot Hogben.—« Written with skill and clarity 

and many a touch of the well-known Hogben wit this book will outrival even its great 

forerunner [* Mathematics for the Million.’ 12s. 6d. net.]|—NEWS CHRONICLE. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
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